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In the flfty-foarth year of tbe Indepehdence of the United fitatee of America, Hil- 
LiAKo, Ghat, Littus k. Wiuciirsi of tbe said District, have depoilted in this Ofloe 
tba title of a lx)oic, tbe right whereof they cUdm as proprletois, in tbe words 114- 
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piled chiefly from tbe best English Works. By Frederic P. Leverett, Principal of 
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In eonA)nnity to the act of tlie congress of the United State/, entitled,." An Art 
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mentioned;'' and also to an act, entitled, 5* An Act supplementary 10 an uct, 
entitled. An Act Ibr tbe encouniKement of learning, by sesunng 'be copies oi 
maps, eoaxts and books to the authors and prqirietors of such copies during the 
times thenetai mealkiaed : and extending the benefits thereof t6 the nrts of deatgn- 
Isg, eogmTing , aiid titshing histoikal and other prints.*' 

JNa W. DAVia, 
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POSITION OF WORDS 

IN 

LATiK COMPOSITION* 



The ^eti mysterv of the position of words in the Latin 
tongue hes principally in these two points, viz. 

1. That the word governed be placed before the word which 
governs it, 

2. That the word agreeing be placed after the word with 
which it agrees. 

These two may be* termed the maxims of position ; and 
from them result various rules, which may be conveniently 
divided into two classes, viz. 

1. Rules resulting from the gofernment of words. 

2. Rules resulting from the agreement of words. 

* 
To which add a third class, viz. 

3. Miscellaneous rules, not reducible to either of th^ two 
classes foregoing. 

, * The following Rules Are from Lyne*8 Latin Primer. 



▼1 POSITION. 



RULES OF POSITION* ' 
CLASS L * 

RULES RESULTING FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF WORDS. 

Rule I. A verb in the infinitive mode (if it be goveraed) 
n f suallj placed befiyre the word which governs it 

II. A noun in an oblique case is commonly placed before 
the word' which governs it ; whether that word be a verb, or 
another noun-substantive, adjective, or participle. 

IIL Dependent clauses, as well as single words, are placed 
before the principal finite verb, on which such clauses do 
mainly depend. 

IV. The finite verb is commonly placed last in its own 
clause. 

V* PrepositioBs usually precede the cases governed by 
them. 

CLASS II. 

RULES RESULTING FROM THE AGREEMENT OF WORDfl. 

VL JFKrsf Concord, The finite verb is usually placed after 
iu nominative case, sometimes at the distance of many words. 

VII. Second Concord, The adjective or participle is conh 
monly placed afler the substantive \^ith which it agrees. 

VIII. JTiird Concord, The relative is commonly placed 
after the antecedent with which it agrees. 

IX. JTiird Concord, The relative is placed as near to the 
antecedent as possible. 

CLASS III. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES* 

X. Adoerhs, Adverbs are placed before, rather than ^fter, 
the words to which they belong. 



POSITION. VII 

It 

XI. Adverbs^ -Airerhn are in general placed immedintely 
beftre the word/s to which they l^long ; no extraneous words 
coming betweefn. « ^ 

XII. Igiiur^ tavern, enm, etiam, are very seldoiti placed first 
in a clause or sentence. The etfclitics qtie^ ne, oe, are never 
placed first 

XIII. Tamen is very often and elegantly placed after the. 
(irst, second, or third word of the clause in which it stands. 

XIV. Connected words should go together ; that is, they 
may not be separated from one another by words that are ex- 
traneous, and have no relation to them. 

XV. Cadence. The cadence, or concluding part of a 
clause gr sentence, should very seldom ccmsist of nion<^ 
syllables. 

XVI. So far as other mles and perspicuity will allow, in 
the arrangement and choice of words, when the foregoing 
ends with a vowel, let the next begin with a consonant ; and 
vice versa. 

XVII. In general a redundancy of short words nust be 
avoided. 

XVIII. In general a redundancy of long words 'nrast be 
avoided. 

XIX. In general there must be no cedundancy of long 
measures. 

XX. In general there must bQ no fedimdtncy of Aort 
measures. 

XXI. The last syllables of the foregoing word mnst not be 
the same as the first syllables of the word following. 

XXII. Many words, which bear the same quantitv, w^hEksh 
begin alike or end alike, or which have the same cnariictef- 
istic letter m declension or conjugation, (many apdi )^rds,) 
may not come together. / 
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INTRODUCTORY 



LATIN E^CERCISES. 



ET>TMOLOGY. 

FIRST DECLENSION* 



l.Amuse^ 2. Of water. 3. To 
a pen. 4. A chest. 5. O want 
6. With a sling. 

• 1. Helmets. 2. Of a:?tes. 3. 
To grandmothers.- 4. Whales." 
6. O beasts. 6. Prom chains. 

1. Soul?. $i Of goddesses. ^3. 
To daughters. 4. Mares., 5. O 
female servtmts. 6. With' freed- 
women. . . 

1. The north wind. 2f. Of a 
turban. 3.* To Penelope. 4.* 
iBneas. 5. A^chises. 6. In 
oratory. W^ 

1. To winter. IK-With a beard. 
3. By slander. 4 I beheld a cot- 
tage. 5, Of a comedy. 6. 1 hear 
a harp. 

1. In chests. 2. Qf pigeons. 
3, To the boats. 4. He huhts 
wild beasts. --6. Flames. 

LA bride. 2. In the stars. 3, 
Of trumpets. 4. To a violet 6. He 
cultivates the earth. 6. O vipers. 



1. Musa. 2. Aqua 
3.Penna. 4. Area (ace). 
5. Inopia. 6. Funda. 

I. Galea. 2. Ascia. 
3. Avia. 4. Balasna (ace). 
5. Bellua. 6. Catena. 

1. Anima. 2. Dea. 
3» Filia. 4. Equa (ace). 

5. Famula. 6. Liberta. 

1. Boreas. 2. Tiaras. 
3. Penelope. 4. iEneas 
(rtcc). 5. AnchTses. 6. 
Rhetoiica. 

-.1. Kruma. 2. Barba. 
3." Calumnfa. 4. Vidi 
casa (ace). 5. Comoedia. 

6. Audio cithara. 

1. Cista. 2. Columba. 
3. Cymba. 4. Vendtur 
fera. ^. Flamma. 

1. Sponsa. 2. Stella. 
3 Tuba. 4. Viola. 5. 
Coht terra. 6; Vipera. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



7. A victim. 8. To daughters. 7. Victtina. 8. Nata. 
9. To mincer the stars. 9^ Dinumerdre steHa. 



SECON]> DE^^LENSION. 



1. A father-in-law. 2. Of ah 
armour-bearer. 3. To a man. 

4. An elder. 5. 6 Vulcan. 
6. With a son-in-law. 

1, Boys. 2, Of knives. 3. To 
the Spaniards. 4. Masters. 5. 
O servants. 6. In the fields. 

1. Judges. 2. Of the south 
wind. 3. To a workman. 4. The 
men. 5. O Bacchits. 6. With 
serpents. « 

1. A heap. 2. Of a kettle. 
3. To a reed. 4. A wand. 5. 
elephant. 6. In a year. 

1. Horses. 2. Of rivers.. 3. To 
the ravens. 4. Men-servant. 

5. O wolves. 6. With hooks. 

1. A patron. 2. With phik)so- 
phers. 3. To rocks. 4; / Icive 
sleep. 5. O spears. 6. A bride- 
groom. 

I. A shrine. 2! With a grain. 
3. To the chin. . 4. A member. 
$, O silver. 6. In a temple. 

]. Horace. 2. Of Androgeps. 
{I. To Evander. 4. Delus. 5. 
Virgil. 6. From Athos. 



1. Socer. 2. Armiger. 
3.Vir. 4. Presbyter (ac«?.). 
5. Mulciber. d Gener. 

1.' P«er. 2. Culter. 
i3. Iber. 4. Magister (occ). 
§. Minister. 6. Ager. 

1. Ajbiter. 2. Auster. 
3. Faber. .4. Vir (act,). 
5. Liber. 6. Coluber. 

1. Acervus. 2.*Cacabus. 
3, Calamus. 4. Caduceus 
(ofc). 5. BsgrtUs. 6; An- 
nus. 

1. EquUs. 2. Fluvius. 

3. Corvus. 4. .Faimilui 
(ace). * 5. Lnpus. 6. Ha/- 
mus. ■ 

1. Patronus. 2. Phi- 
losophus. 3. Scopulus- 

4. Amo sbmnits. 5. Spa- 
rus. 6. Sponsus. 

1. Adytum. 2.Grahum. 
3. Mentum. 4. Membrum 
(ace). '5. Argentum. 6. 
Delubrum. ^ 

1. Horatius. 2. Andro- 
geos. 3. Evandrus. 4, 
Delus or Delos (ace). 5. 
'Virgilius.. 6. Athos. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 



1. A rid,dle. 2. Of a chaiter. 
3. To a poem. 4. A theme. 
SL By a pedigree. , 

1 . Shields. 2. Of robbers. 



1. iEnigma. 2. Diplo- 
ma. 3. Poema. 4. The- 
ma (ace). 5. Stemma. 

1. AQCile. 2. Latro 



EXTMOLOGT. ' 



3. To volunteers. 4. Th6 sl)ip3. 
6. 6 wounds. 6,,With"gifts, 

1. A key. 2. With; money. 
3w To the breast. 4. Of a hero. 

5. We , bestow honours. 6. O 
Foiee, 7. Qf a crime. 8. Kinds. 

9. Of a river. 10. With a lever. 
1. To the king. 2. In the 

night. 3. Of a silk-worm. 4. In 
- youth. 5. Of a bone. 6. To the 
mouth. 7. He lovp 'praise. 
8. O friud. 9; 0f a serpent. 

. L , Trees. 2. Of the jaws. 
3. With a young man. 4. Of 
epigyamB. i5^ To oxen. 6. To 
Trojan women. 7- With Capys. 
a O Paris. 9.* With corn. 10. 
He "repairs the .*s}up. 11* With 
force. . \ , 

1. The seats. 2. From Prae- 
neste. 3. In the tower. 4*. Of 
cities. 5. O Trojans. 6. With 
poems. 7.' 'The torches. 8. Of 
stakis. 9. He liears Pan. 10. 
From the Guadalquiver. 

1. To the 'breast. 2- In the 
country. 3. Lamps. 4. Of a 
change. 5. Of Macedonians. 

6. States. 7. In the night. 8. In 
a fall of water. ■ 9. Of a sun-beam. 

10. In April. 11. Of & snail. 

12. To a king. 13. Of peace. 
14. Of Styx. 

. 1. In a marsh. 2. Of a wound. 
3. To virtue. 4. Of a hare. 
5. tree. 6. The Graces. 7. Of 
the morning. 8. Circles. 9. Of 
an Arcadian. 10. Of giants. 

1 1. Of Ceres. 12. With soldiers* 

13. Of a vine-brahclL 14. Jp a 
room. 16. To a crown. ' 16. By 
right. 17. With a part . 



3. Yolo. 4. fisLwis (ace). 
5. Vulnus. 6. >IunU8. . 
I. Clavis. 2. Ms, 3. 
Pectus. '4.Hero8. S.Lar" 
givmr honos. 6. Vox^ 

7. Scelus. 8. Genus. 9 
Ai^nis. 10. Vectis. 

f. Rex. S. Nox. 3. 
Bombyx. 4. Juventus. 
^5. Os. 6. Os. 7. Amat. 
*laus. . 8. Fraus. 9. Ser- 
pens. 

1. Arbofl. 2. Faux. 
3. Adolescens. 4. Epi- 
grainma. 5. Bos. 6. Tr^ 
^. 7. Cap)rs. 8. Paris. 
9. Far. 10. Hcf m'* naviB. 
11. Vis. 

1. Sedile. 2. Prapneste. 
3. Turris. 4. Urbs. .5. 
Tros. O.Poima. 7. Lam- 
pas {ever,), 8. Ci Vitas. 
9. Avdit Pan. 10. Boetia. 

1. P^etus. 2. Rus. 3. 
Lampas. 4. Metamorpho- 
sis. 5. Mkcedo. 6. Civ- 
Ttes. 7. Nox. 8: Canalis, 
9. Jubar. 10. Aprllis: 
11. Limax. 12. Ilex. 
13. Pax. 14. Styx. 

1. Pplus. 2. Vubius. 
3. Virtus. 4. Lepus. 5. 
Arbos. O.Charis. 7. Eos. 

8. Orbis. 9. Areas. 10. 
Gigas. 11. Ceres. 12. 
Miles. 13. Palmes. * 14. 
Conclave. 15. Diadema 
16. Jus. .17. Pars 



LATIN fiXEBCISSS. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



1. An aocess. 2, Of a song. 
3. To chance. 4. An assembly. 
6. O pride: 6. With a blast. 

1. Expenses. % Of the waves. 
3. To the fruits. 4. Senses. 
5. O fears. 6. With ceremonies. 

1. Of dress. 2. In forests. 
3. To hearing. 4. 'J, know the 
countenance. *5. p latight^. 
6.' TKitli gain. 

1. A needle. ^, Of a house. 
3. To an old woman. 4. A fig. 
5. O hands. 6. In dens. 

l! Hands. 2. Of store-houses. 
3. To the lakes. 4, To galleries. 
5, O tribes. -6. With spits.* 
' t Knees. '^.Afhome.; 3. To 
a bow. 4. Fron\ home. *5. / 
*rmstt the lakes. ^ 



1. Aditus. 2. Caatus 
3. Qasus. 4. Coetus (ace). 
5. Fastis. 6. Flatus. 

l.Sumptus. 2.Fluctus. 
3. Fructus. 4. Sensus 
{ac6,). . 5. Metu^. 6. Ritus. 

I. Cultus. 2. Saltus. 
3. Auditus. 4, Seio yuI- 
tus. 5. Risus. 6. Ques- 

1. *Acus. 2. Dom\is« 
3. Anus. 4. Ficiis (occ). 
5. Manus. 6.\Specus. 

1. Manus. 2. Pcinus. 
3. La<^^s.* 4. Porti(5u8. 
5. Tritufe. 6. Vefu.f 

,1. Genii. 2. Domus. 
3.,Arcus. *4. Bomus. 5 
Hevfso lacus. . 



FIFTH DECLENSto'N. 



* 1. The face. 2. Of an appear- 
ance. 3. To destruction. 4. A 
thing. 5. O day. ' &. With gore. , 
1. Faces. 2.. Of things. 3. To 
days. 4.1 The appearjBmces. 5. O 
hopeji. '6. With things. 



1. Faciei^. 2« Species, 
p. Peraicies., 4. Res (ace). 
Sf.'Dies.' 6. Sanies.* 

t Facies. % Res, 3 
Dies. 4. ^)ecies (ace.), 
5. Spes. 6. Res. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 11^ ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 



1. In a hall. 2. A servant. 
3. To a son-in-law. 4. / cut a 
branch. ^ Of tiie ocean. 6. A 
la'inp. 7. Of^eceit. S, Ihran- 
dish a sword. '9. Of a, pair of scis- 
sors. 10. For honour. ' ll'. Of: 
ages. 12. By the appearance. 
13. The surface. 14. / coded an 
assembly. 15. By a nod. 16. In- a 
consumption. 17. To a soothsayer. 



. 1. Aula*. 2. Minister*. 
3.Gener*. 4.,C(C8(foramus^ 
5. Oceanus*. 6. Lychnus*^ 
(ace). 7.Dolus^ 8. Vibro 
gladius?. 9. Forfex^ 10. 
Decus*. 11. iEtas^. 12. 
Species*. 13. Superficies*. 

14. Convoedvfi coetug.'* 

15. Nutus*. 16. Tabes". 
17. Vates?. 



ETVMOLOChr.. 



1. Hatred. 2. To a garland. 

3. By a dBcree of the senate. 

4. In silk. 5. With' a thousand 
sestertii. 6. For a calf. 7. To a 
thrush. 8^ In a' cavern. : 9. Of 
harps. 10. Comedies. ILIhave 
heard thel)ells. 12. To the mis^ 
tress of a family. 13. With fireed- 
women. 14. For Anchis^s. * 15. 
In life. IC). To the sun. 

1. I give an opinio^, "S. Iika 
legion. 3. To goddesses. 4. With 
turbans. 5. A r^|ish. 6. To*' a* 
rock. 7. Of a wall. 8. At hom^e. 
9. O horn. 10. To preeminence. 
11. / yVar thun%r. \^. I said 
the lightning. *13.^ A daughtetr 
in-law. ^14.0^ weeping, 15. To 
Capy^. * 16. W^tji a Safnnita . 

1 . In a little^boat. ?". iTo states. 
3. Of •enemies.' i^py the house- , 
hold gods. ;5. In a towej;. (>. Qf 
cities. 'Y. Of Tkricians, 8. For. 
oxen. 9j With a'poem. 10. ^Tq 
the commonwealth./ W. O^epi- 
grams. 12! 6 pArentS..^ i3.*OS 
souls departed. 14. Of-'a-aiev^^ 

15. To a ^n-iij-few.' .16.. Of A/i* 
chises. 17. Of a haM. • 18.. With ; 
a surety. ' ' • ' 

1. He threw a stOQ^' 2* O" 
Virgil. 3. Of^the Georgic^. 4. 
With a distaff! 51 In a green fig. 
6. To spikenard. '7. Of a sap- 
phire. 8. lask a t6te. 9. Of a 
desert 10. 1*0 a church. 11. 
With a style. 12. By the mast 
of a ship. 13. In a balance. 
14. To daughters. 15. For souls. 

16. J behold Ossa. 17, O ^tna. 
1. Of oak. 2. By delays, 3. Of 

men. 4. To villains. 5. In a 



l.Odium^ 5J. Sertum* 
3. .Sen&tus^nsultunl^. 4 
Sericum*. 5. Sestertium*. 
6. Vltulas'!. 7. Turdus* 

8. Caveraa^rf 9. Cithara''. 
* laContadla'. 11. Audiifi 

campana'. 1^. tJVTater-fa- 
..jniliasi' lS.«lIiberta'" 14. 

AncfilsesV IS.Vita'. 16. 
^PhoebusV •■ ; 

l.'2>ooplnib^ 2:Legio^ 

3. DeaV 4..*riara?. 5. 
•Scirpus". d Soopiilus-. 

7..'Paries^ 8. Domus'^*. 

9. Gornu\* 10. JPHncipa- 
tus*. 11. Audio tonitru*. 

12. F«Vfeftilmen«. *ia.Nu-. 
rus^ 44.;.Fletus\^ 1*5. 
eapy^^ .16. Sasnnis*. ' 

l.tiiiter*.*'?. Civitas'. 
3.Ho3tisl 4.Lar^. 5.Tur.* 
risl .6: Urbl^ 7. Thrax». 

^ 8. Bos'. 9. Poema^ • 10. 

' Resptiblica. -11. Epigrato^ 
ma^ . 1^. 'Parens^ 13. 
Manes' (p/.). i4.VanAUJ^. 
1^ Q^ner?. US.'lnchi- 
Hes.*. 17, Aula'. 18.Prads» 

• ^.Jecit\iuais\ 2, Tip- 
filiu^: <&. €?eorgifca« {pL). 

4, !Cblu8*. 5. .Grossusr 
6.Nardu8*. "7. Sapphirua^ 
8. JR(3g*o ^uffi'agium^. 9 
Eremus*.' 10/ Templum*. 
11. Stylus*. 12. Mains*. 

13. Trutina'. 14. Nata^ 
15. Anima*. 16. Videa 
Ossa'. 17. Mjib}. 

1. Robur*. 2. Mora*. 
3. Vir*. 4. Furcifer*. 5. 



LATIN EXERCISES^ 



labyrinth.. 6. A vagrant. 7. 
Satiries. 8. Iii' sea-urc)}ins. 9. 
tyf flesh; \ la To virgihar. 11. Of 
Dida 12. With* a. fox. 13. -To 
a cat. 14;OP^Hs. 15. Qf Or- 
ftheiis. 16. A* flint. t7. Bolts. 

J. Of old i«fen.* '^^-Of i'young 
man. - ?. To inf^s. y. To a 
watthmlto. 5. Wi^ a cjoak. 
6: B}^ a blast.* 7. In harbours. 
8. F^rom tha face. 9. O heirs. 
10. Of peacacks. ll. Sedition. 
12. With desire^ 13. To |)layeBrs. 
14. OlTrest. 15. To a thing. 
1^6. Of chariots. 17: Of houses. 
• 1§. In harbours. 19. The hands. 



Labyrinthus*. 6. Planus** 

r. SatTra*. 8. Echmus*. 

9. Caro?. 10. Virgo'. 

*11. Didol 12. Vulpes*. 

13. F.ehV. 14. Parish. 

15. Orpheus*". 16. Si- 

•leV'(acc.). 17. Obex*. 

• -^. Senex'. 5. Juv^nis'. 

3. Infans*: 4. VigiP. 5. 

Ghbmygl ' 6. "Flatus*. 7. 

•'pQiius*: 8. Facies^ 9. 

H^jiaes^ 10. Eavof. IL 

Seditiol . 12. Cupido'. 

13. Histrio*. - 14. Re- 

quies'^V" 15.. Res*. 16. 

Ourru's*." It. Domus"*. 

18. Partus*. 19.Manus*. 



IRREGULAR NOX^NS. . 



i. Of Taygptvis. . 2. Jeetc. 3. 
O saiJs. 4. Ofi heaven. 5* Of 
delights. 6. The baths. .7. In 
ArgQS. *' * , 

1, Vessels. 2. Of acres. 3*. .' 
To thje pommonwealth. 4. From. "* 
masters pf famiJies. - 5. O Orphe-^ 
us. 6. With CEdipus.' 7. Of 
Achilfes. 8. ToJupite^r;. ■ . " 

1. WitBpftun4s. 2.-The mory- 
mg; 3.; By birth. ^ 4. TeSious 
fitbri^sl^ *5>. Jrfthe evening. 6. Q^* 
a stripe. > 7. To the ihigh. • 8.' 
Fears. ^9. O^Teiftpe. 10., Ih the 
place of anqjthert, 11. To chaos. 
12. Wealth. / 

I. Of the feasts of Bacchus.; 
% In Syracui^. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
4. O Druids., 5. The children. 
6. Of the gcxis . 7. To hot-baths. 
8. With spoils. 9. ][n. a camp. 



1. Taygetqi^.' '2. Jpcus*. 
Sk .Carbasus^. '• 4» Coelum^. 
5. Deliwuii!2*\,*6. Bal- 
neum^* V 7. Argos. 
• 1. Vas^N*. . 2.. Jugg- 
riim'^*». \S, Respublipa**^*. 
4! PateTfatbBias^ V 5. Or- 
pW*»^."»6. GEdipus^^'. 
7. 'Achillas'/ 8. Juprter*. 
A. Pondo.- 2. Mane, 
S.-'Natu. .4- A"*^^ge- 
5. Vesp^r^.*. 6. Verberis*. 
7./Femin-i6* '8\ Metus*. 
9.* T^n?pe!. ,10. Vicis*. 
il.'j^habsV. 12.0pis«. 

I. "Bacchanalia** '. 2. 
SyracussB*. 3. Hierosol' 
yma^*^ 4. Drmdes'. 5, 
Liberi*. 6. Superi^ 7, 
Thermasr^ *8. Exuvie*. 
9. Castra*. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



I. Of a tiger. 2. To the peo- 
ple. 3. With the .laurel 4. Of 
Fidena. 5. O tree. 6: To a 
ipediatoi*. 7. With* all ki^ds of 
provisions. 

1. A gctod boy. 2. *An' ejwjel- 'i 
lent thing.. 3. A greatJkingionu 
4. Of ^ broid field/ 5..0f^a bed:u- . 
tifulgirl. 6.pfsolMsilve?./7.To 
anr ignorant wcSkmujj.. 8. To a 
high rock. . 9. To a large head. 
10. A.juSt lord. il. A secret 
dagger, l'*^ A high seat. 13. 0' 
dear -fi-iend. * 1^4. O ♦great truth. 
15. O base gifl. 16. Withia w«r- 
•thy servant*. • I?. With a Iw^ge 
sum'. 18. JBy a su^d^h death. 



1. Tigris'. &. Plcbfi*. 

•3. Laurus«f^ 4, Fidena* 

or FidehaB^ 5.^ Arbor*. 6. 

Secjuester^.^ T.Pttous^'^**. 



r.^SicH ^^^' 2. Fair women. 
3w WretiheJ fates. 4. X)f pros- 
perous consufs., 5. Of ugly forms. 
6. Of hididrous middles.. 7. T^ 
crafty horse-keepers. ^^T^ the 
sacired' goddesses.* 9.. VTo full 
milk-pails. lOi* (Jrobfc-baeked 
tyrants. IL R^jJ*** flam,es. 13. 
Rough bones. • 13. O Wretched ' 
M.T) wool-beWin^^ep 



i f. *Bbnui$ Pjier* 2. Exr 
idiius fes^. '3.* Magnus 
regh^im^. '4. Lafiis ager^. 
5. Formoaus puella^. "6. 
Argentumisolidus. 7. Ig- 
narus faber\ > 8. Rtipes* 
altus. 9* Caput', iargiife. 
10. Justus doin^n\js^(a6'«.). 
*1U Arcanu* sica^ {rrcr.), 

12. Sedile'' celsus (acc^). 

13. Carus amicus*. JlH 

Magnus feritas^ 15* Pia- • 

vus donum^. 16. Minister*' 

dignus, 17. Amplus sum- 

m'd\ . 18. Subitus li|tum*. 

1. iEger vir^. S. Foe- 
mTna^ pulcher* 3. MfS«r 
fatum*. 4..Pr6sper consul^ 
5. Teter^lbrma^ 6,JEnig- 
ma^ ludicer. .7.,. Agaso* 
vafc. ; 8. Dea' sacer. 9. 
Satur sinum*. 10. 0ibbus * 
tyrannus^(d^c«.)^ 11. Ru- 
ber fiamma* (ace). 12. Os* 
asper (ace.).; 13 Miseir 
,cervus*. ^l.Ovis' laniger. 



stags, 

15. O wretched.words." 16. Witlv ^ 

other tides. 17. In whole trage-v 1^. . Mis^r Viei'bum*. 16. 
dies. 18. In frecjuent journeys. Csetef titjilusV 17. In- 
teger trag(E4ia*. 18. Iter* 
. creber. 
1. A huge stone. 2. A pru- I. Iilgens lapis*. 2i Pru- 
dent mother. 3. An elegant dens tnater*. 3. Elegans 
temple. 4: Of a cruel tyrant, tcanplum*^ 4. Crudelis ty- 



* An adjective agrees with a suhsta ntive in gender, niunber and 
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6. Of a green twig. 6. Of a fer- 
tile soil. 7. ' To ' a green isloth. 
8, To a sMft foot. 9. To a re- 
cent crime.* 10. A brave lion. 
II. A short hight. J.^. A bfty 
song. 1J3. O deceitfjil pBaetor. 
14. O cheer^ day. 15. O crilel, 
war. 16. With warlike ^ncCis. 
1 7. . By an ea^y vi:cfl>ry . -13. W itli 
a meelE dispositign, ' 



. 1 . Fierce liona. 2: Icy winters. 
8. All kinds. ^4. Of -.the Might 
bands. 5. X)f the sweet MWes. 
j5. Of cheap eggs. 7. »To rapa- 
cious wolves. ■ 8. To* une«)Jii;l 
korms. 9. To great gifts. 10. 
FJeeting years. U. Green snakes, 
*12. Empty casks. 13. O slow, 
horses." 14. swift hintis. .15-. O 
cruel answers. *i6. With brittle 
reeds! ■ 17. -In narrow houses. 
18* In pleasant fconversations. - 



1. Cruel necessity.*' 2. Of rieh 
islands. 3. G^htle whfSipers. 4. 
O enviouB agfe. ' 5. By 4 noUe 
death. 6. Of k mourniul war. 
t. To cruel Pri^serpine.' 6. In a' 
short time. 9.*0 deadly autumii. 
10. Ancient temples. J^J? Of 
common nature. . 12. With ^ 
small part. 13. Of 'incredible 
liberality. 14. Of barbarous na- 
tions. 15. By a similar complaint. 
16. With a loud voice. 17. Of 
humian eiror. 18. A lasting si- 
lence. 19. Of a foolish opinion. 



tanniia". 5. Viridis Ti^ga^ 
p. Ferax solum^. 7. Viridia 
pannus^ 8. Velox planta'. 
9.Recenssceiu8^ lO.For- 

' tis leo® (ace), 11. Brevis 
npx* (qjcci). 12. Sublimis 
carmron'^ (occ.),- 13. Fallax 
prator^ . 14.'ililaris die^. 
15j Crud^lis bell;m>^ 16. 
Paignax Ancus'^. IJ. Fa- 
clli§ victoria'. 18. *Ihge- 
niura^ mitis. 

► *■' l.'Acer leo^ 2. Glacia- . 
lis hy^ae*. 3. Omnis ge- 
mis''. 4. Levis chorus*^. 5. 
liulci? CkmcfenV. 6, Vilis 

; ovunr. 7. ^apax lupu's'^. 
8. Iiteq^iatrs procella'. 9.. 

..Graiidis donum^; 10. Fu- 
gax arihus^ (ace). IL Vir- 
idis eolUbra' ,{acc.). 12. 
Inaklis dolijiitf (&cc;).. 13. 
Se^nis eqiiiis^ 14. Velox 
cerVa'. ^'5. Atro'x respon- 
sum^. 16. Fragiiis calH- 
nlus^ ly.JExJiisdomus*** 
18. Dulcis alloquii*m*. 
• r. ^ffivns necessitas'. 
2. ©ives tnsu^^ 3. Lenis 

^susurfus. 4.InvTdusaetas*. 

*3; Nobllis letum*. 6. Bel- 

, lum^'lachryjnSsus. 7.S8evus 
Proserpina'. 8. Brevis tern- 
pus^ 0. I^thifet autum- 
nus'* 10 Vetus templupi*^ 

- (drc). 11. Communis na- 
tura'. 12j Pars' exiguns. 

13. Incredibilisliberalitas'. 

14. Barbarus gens'*. 15. 
Sinulis querela'. 16. Mag- 
nus vQx^ 17.Enor*hunia- 
nus. 18. Diutumus silen- 
tium^. 19. Opinio** stultus. 
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1. Frequent conrersations. 2.^ 
The swift Moors. 3. A joyful 
mind. 4. To lofty towers. 5. 
With, a sweet sound. 6. Of war- 
like praises. 7. To an ancidht 
king. 8. In a heavy chariot. 9. 
With black eyes. 10. In a poor 
nouse. .11, The swift winds. 
lU. With a suppliant hand. l3. 
In a fertile region. ^4. With 
equal loss. 15tA teachable boy. 

1. Of one god. 2. Two cdme- 
dies.' 3. Three rooms. 4. With 
ten soldiers. • 5.^. Two hundred 
trees. §. Of twenty ni^ts. 7, 
In five months. 8. To the elev- 
enth boy. 9. In the sixth year. 
10. The second kihg. ll. In 
the thousandth legiop. 12. Of 
the second oration. "- 13. Bi 
fiftieth rule. 



fty th0 



1. Of a milder disposition. % 
With a firmer step. 3. Of a dearer 
friend. 4. The pleasan^t words. 
5. The severest misfortunes. 6. 
Of worse ages. 7. With a less 
weight. 8. More winters. '.9. 
Widi greater heaps. *10, The 
next summer. 11. Of the first 
complaints* 12. With the great- 
est wisdom. 13. The least virtue* 

14. To a most excellent man. 

15. The hither Spain. 16. To 
the last labour. . i , 

1. Of the lowest places. 2. The 
ripe^ seeds. 3» To the most Won- 
derfiil power. 4. Of a most worth- 
less man. 5. The last age. 6. In 
the next year. 7. Of- a most fa- 
mous temple. 8. The most sacred 
laws. 9. Of a most deserving, life. 



l.Creber sermo'. 2.Ce- 
lerMaurus*: 3, Laetus an- 
imus^. 4. Celsus turris*. 
5..Dulcis sonua^. 6. B^Ui- 
ou9 laiis®. 7. Antiquus rex^ 
8.. Gravis eurrus*. 9. Ni- 
ger ociilus^ 10. Inops do- 
mus^ * *. 11. Celer Ven JUs*. 
12. Supplex n^a^us^ 13. 
Uber regio^ 14. Pjft- dam- 
num^. ' 15. Docilis pu^* 
1. Unus.deusl 2. Duo 
. comOedia\ 3. Tr^s con- 
clave*. 4. DecGjfSL miJLeff*- 

5. iDucenti arbor'*. 6. ^'i- 
ginti nox^. 7. Quinqtie 
mensis''. 8. Undecimus 
puerl 9. Siextus arina»\ 
10, Secundus rex*. 11. 
MillesimusWio*. . 12. »5e- 
cundus oratio . 13. Qqin- 
quagesTmus regiila*. 

1 . Mitis animus**. 2,,irirr 
mus gradus*. »3, Carus 
amicus^. 4. Jucundu^.ver- 
bura'*. . 5. Gravis casus*. 

6. Malus saeciilum'. 7.Paiv-' 
vtis pondus** S. JMultBs 
hyi^s*.' 9. Magnus acer- 
vus^'« 10. Propior ae^tas". 
IL Prior querela*. 12 

-Superua^ prudentiai. IS 
Parvus virtus*. 14. yir 
bonus.' 15.Hispania^ citer 
.{ceihp.). lO.^Ex^er labor*. 
l.Inferus locust 2.Ma- 
turus semen*. 3. Mirificus 
potential 4. Nequani ho- 
md*. 5. Ulterior aetas*. 6. 
Propior annus^. 7. Incly-^ 
tus templum^. 8. Sacer jus* 
(ace). 9. Merltus vita\ 
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lO.Ofariciierprey. 11. Alonger 10. Opiinus priedft^ 11. 
stay. 12. To a more lamentable Diuturnus commcn^atio*. 
fi>rtuiie. 13. By a mor^ secret 12. FlebiUs fbrtuna^ 13. 
crime. 14. Of a ^ more . regai Arcahus crimen^ 14. Re- 
dispositiQn. 15. To a neafer galis animus^. 15. Pro- 
friend. . pinquus amicus^. 

. PKONOUN. 

I, Of me. 2. To thee. S. Of 1. Ego. 2. tu. 3. Sui. 

themsdves. 4. With m^. ^5. With 4. Ego. 5. Ego. 6. Sui. 

its. 6. With themselves. 7. For 7. Siii. ^ Tu. 9. Tu. 

himself., 8. With thee. 9. With 10. Ego. 11. Tu- 12. Sui. 

you. 10. Of us. 11. Of you. 12. 13. gui. 14. Tu. 15. Sui. 
For itself 13. For herself. 14. * 16. Ego, , 

tiiop. 15. Themselves. lO.Tpme. j 

1. To him. 2. That voman. l.Ule. 2.111e. 3Jllevir.; 

3. Of that man. 4. To these tears. 4. Hie lachryma^ 5i Hie. 

5. To this man. 6. Of her. ,7. 6. Is. ;?. Is. 8. Meus liber. 

Thosethings. 8.My.book..9.dmy 9. Meus Paris.' 10. Tuus 
Paris. 10. By thy fault. 11. Of '^^ulpa. 11. Noster exer- 

our army. 12. By your fault. 13. eitus. 12, Vestier culpa. 

Philosophers of our own country. 13. Nostras philosophu& 

1. For my own sake. 2. lliou 1. Meapte causa (abl). 

thyself 3., With these eyes. 4. 2. Tute. 3. Hicce oeiilus^ 

Of this province. 5. Of the same 4. Hicce . provincia. 5. 

kind. 6. Of the same opinion. Ejusmodi. 6. Idem sen- 

7. By the same way. 8. In some tehtia. 7. Idem via. 8: 

place. 9; Some woman. 10. In AlTquis locus. 9. Quidam 

whatsoever land. 11. Qf sonie foemlna. ,10. Quicunque 

cities. . terra. 11. Quidam urbs. 

VERB. 

Sum.' * \ 

He is. Ye were. She has Sum. . . -. 

been. They are. We shall be.s ^. — •. — .(— — . . 

Ye have been. They had been. . -^ — * — — . . 

They have beenv .They will be. . . . -> 

Thou maye^t be. She would be. •; — '—. < . — '—. 

They may be. Ye may have been. ' . " - 

Thou wilt have been. "^ He should > 
have been. Thou mightest have 
been. Let her be. Be thou. 
To have been. 



ETYMOLOGY. 
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FI^ST CONJUGATION. 



ulo. 
Paro. 



8. 
10. 



1. Oceno. 2. Spero. 
Hondiro. 4^ Concilio. 
Imp&ro. 6. Lanio. 
Nuto. 8. Vulnero. 
Voco. 10. Voro. 



1. l^hoQ conc^est.' 2. They 
cry. 3. 1 was building. . 4. Wie 
were thinking. 5. They have 
wried. 6. Ye have begged. 7. 
She hdd pretended. 8. I^e had 
robbed. 9. I shall prepare. 10. 
Ye will approve. 

1. 1 may sup. • .2. Ye can hope. 
3. He might honour. 4. He shdiild 
conciliate. 5. He may have com.- 
mauded; 6. Wjp may' have torn. 
7-1 should have nodded. 1^. 'f hey 
might have wounded. 9. Thou 
wilt have called. 10. They will 
haviFi deTX)ured/ 

l.Lethimd^ny. 2. Enter ye. 3. 
To think.'' 4^ To be about to retard. 
5. Affording. 6. About to ;^Wear . 
■ h Thou art accused. '2. Ye 
aire chastised. 3. We^ wei:e call- 
ed. 4. They were torn. 5. I 
have been deprived. ' 6. They 
have been routed. ; 7. He had 
been overcome. 8*. We had been 
solicited. 9. Thou wik be ap- 
proved. 10. They WHl be saluted. 

1. Thou canst be adorned. 2i 
Ye may' be marked out. 3. I 
might be served. 4. They should 
be committed, 5. She may have 
been defrauded. 6. I may have 
been delighted. 7. He might* 
have been loved. 8. Ye should 
have been pacified* ' 9. He will 
have been fined. .10. They will, 
have been renewed. 

1. Let him be bound. 2. Be 
ye scattered. 3. To be brought - 3. Edfico, 
up. 4. To have been provoked. Onero; 6. 
5. To be about to be leaded. 6. Lib^ro. 
Changed; 7. To be liberated. 



1. Celo. 2.Clamo. 8. 
i£dific6. 4. Cogito. 5. 
Porto. 6. Oro. 7. Sim- 



Spolio. 
Probo. 



9. 



3. 
5. 

7. 
9. 



' 1. Nego. 2. Intro. 
3. Puto. 4. Tardo. 5. 
Suppedito." 6. Juro. 

1. Accuso. «2. Castigo. 
3. ^ Appello. 4. Laeero. 
5. Orbo. 6. Profllgo. 7. 
Supero. 8. SoUicito. 9. 
Probo. 10. Saluto. ' 



1. Orno; 
3. Mihieitro. 
5. Fra^idp. 
7. Amo. -8. 



2. Signo. 
'4. Mando 
6. Delecto 
Mitifgo. 9. 



Mulcto. 10. Novo. 



1. Ligo. 



2. Dissipo. 

4. Irrlto. 3. 

Muto. ?• 
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SECOND COIfJUOATION. . 



1. Thott admonishest. 2. I 
W3.UX. , 3. TJiou wa^t obeying. 
4. He was favouring. 5. We 
have shone. 6. They .have flour- 
ished. 7.yHe had displeased* 
8. They had terrified. ^. 1 shaU 
conceal. 10. We shaU admoni^k 

1. I may languish. 2., He may 
hinder. 3. They riiight have. ^. 
We shoidd show. 5. He may 
have exercised. 6. Ye may have 
restrained 7. 1 should have had. 
8. He should have concealed. 9. 
We shall have driven away. 10- 
Ye will have exercised.' ' 

1. LiQt him admonish*. 2. Let 
them hinder. 3. rTo say. 4. 
To have exhibited. 5. Having.* 
6. "About t^ afford. 

1. I am seen. 2. He was clip- ^ 
ped. 3. Ye have been terrified. 
4. They had been taught. 5. We 
shalliJe held* 6. Ye can. be. or- 
dered. 7. We might be destroyed. 
8. Thou mayest have been ad- 
monished. 9. He should have been 
prevented." 10. Ye will have been 
admitted. 1 1 . To htve been terri- 
fied. lJ.Had.' l^^..Tobe.taught. 

^ '' THIJU) CONJUGATION. 



> i;. Moneo. 2* Careo. 
3. Fareo. 4. Studeo. 5. 
Splendeo. 6. Floreo. 7. 
Dii^liceo. 8. Terreo. 
9. Sileo. . 10. Moneo. 



1. La^gueo. 2. Pro- 
liibeo. 3. 'Habeo. 4. 
Exhibeo. * 5. Exercep. 
6. Coerceo. 7. Habep. 
8. Sileo. ' 9. Arceo.* 10. 
Exerceo. 



l.Mopeo. '2.Prohibeo. 
3»4iPerhibeo. 4.NExhibeo* 
5. Habeo. ^. Prsbeo. 

1. Video.' 2. Tondeo. 
3. Terreo. 4. Doceo.< 
5. Teneo. 6. Jubep^ '7. 
Deleo.' 8. Moneo. • 9. 
Prohibeo. 10. Adhibeo. 
11. Terreo. 12. liabeo* 
13. Do6eo. , 



1. Thoumullest. '2. They .were 
shaking. 3. Hte has dug. 4. Ye 
had driven.. 5. They will 'rule. 
6. I can break. 7: We miglit 
touch.' 8. He may hiave cut.* 9. 
She might have read. 10. They 
will have said. 11. Place thou. 
12. Let them disdain. 13. To 
have sung. 14. About to draw. 

1 . Thou art sent for. % He was 
sent 3. He has been carried. 4. 



1. Rapio. 2. Quatio. 
3. Fodio. ' 4. Ago. 5. 
Rego. 6. Frango. 7. 
Tango. 8. Scindq. 9. 
Lego. 10. Dico. 11. 
Pono. 12. Sp^mo. 13. 
Cano. 14. Traho. 



1. Arcesso. 2. Mitto. 
3. Gero. 4. Duco. 5. 



ETTM0L06T. 
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I had been led. 5. He will be 
hurt 6. Thou mayest be over- 
comot 7. They might be taken. 
8. He may have been allured. 9. 
We might have been joined. 10. 
They will have been directed.* 
11. Be thou placed. 12. To be 
despised. 13. To have been 
turned. 14 Forsaken. 



Lsdo. 6. Vinco. 7. Ca- 
pio. 8. Allicio. 9. Jun- 
go. 10. Dirigo. 11. Po- 
no. 12. Contemno. 13 
Flecto. 14. Relinquo. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



I. Thou strikest. 2. I was 
drawing out. 3. He has raged. 
4. Ye had fortified. 5. They will 
bind. 6. He can clothe. ^. 
They might ratify. 8. We may 
have known. 9. Ye might have 
softened. 10. They will have 
slept. 11. Hinder thou. 12. To 
have served. 13. Clothing. 

1. He is instructed. 2^ Thou 
wast nourished, 3. He has been 
punished. 4. I had been en- 
snared. 5, We will be clothed. 
6. Thou mayest be upheld. 7. He 
may have been bound. 8. They 
might have been guarded. 9. 
They will have bsen fortified. 
10. Be ye served. 11. To have 
been clothed. 12. To be polished. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN ALL THE COCfJUGATIONS. 



I. Ferio. 2. Haurio. 
3. SsBvio. 4. Munio. 5. 
Vincio. 6. Amicio. 7. 
Sancio. 8. Scio. 9. Mol- 
lio. ^ 10. I>ormio. 1 1, Im- 
pedio. 12. SeiTiq^ 13. 
Vestio. 



1. Erudio. 2. Nutrio. 
3. Punio. 4. Irretio. 5. 
Amicio. 6. Fulcio. 7. 
Vincio. 8. Custodio. 
9. Munio. 10. Servio, 
11. Vestio. 12t Polio, 



1. They have prepared. 2. 1 hav« 
given. 3. He has been sent. 4. 
They will teach. 5. They are forti- 
fied. 6. Allaying. 7.He has winked. 
8.We shall fly. 9..To have sneezed. 
10. Ye may take. 11. They might 
fall. 12. Thou wast striking. 13. 
He had \yeen conquered. 14. We 
may be said. 15. You have fa- 
voured. 16. To sharpen. 
2 



1. Paro\ 2. Do'. 3. 
Mittol 4. Doceol 5. 
Miinio*. 6. Sedo*. 7. 
Conniveo'. 
9. Sternuo^ 
11. Ruo^ 
13. Vinco^ 
15, Faveo*. 



8. Fugio^ 
10. Capio^ 

12. Ferio^ 
14. Dico^ 

16. Acuo^ 
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1 About to seize. % I have 
'washed! 3. We had helped. 4. 
He may have forbidden. 5. We 
shall have cut 6. To be about 
to have. 7. We had killed. 8. 
They will blame. 9. About to 
assist 10. To languish. 11. 
Thinking. 12. Thou hast thrown. 
13. We had remained. 14. He 
will remain. 15. Thou stirrest 
up. 16. They had laughed. 17. 
We mourn. 18. He will indulge. 
19. To have destroyed. 

1. WiLtch thou. 2. He will 
have sought 3. He has plucketi. 
4. Let them keep. 5. .They had 
bound. V 6. We might clothe. 7. 
They might have perceived. 8. 
Be ye admonished. 9. Thou 
wilt hope. 10. He laments. 11. 
They were fighting. 12. They 
! were named. 13. To pacify. 14. 
To be hindered. 15. To have 
lived. 16. To have been slain. 
17. He has fallen. 18. He has 
cut. 19. We had broken. 20. 
Ye will paint 

1. He has risen. 2. They will 
rule. 3. Ye might have joined. 
4. To cover. 5. About to beat. 
6. 1 have learned. 7. They w;U 
divide. 8. They will be injured. 
9. He was going. 10. About to 
know. 11. We show, 12. He has 
roused. 13. We advise. 14. They 
have grown up. 15. They will 
see. 16. They will change. 17. 
They will take. 18. They will 
Aourish. 19. I might taste. 20. 
I might order. 21. 1 might close. 
22. I might come. 23. To bark. 
24. To terrify. 25. To play. 26. 
To draw out 



1. Rapit^. 2. Lavo**' 
3. Juvo'. 4. Veto^ 6. 
Seco'. 6. Habeo^.. 7. 
Neco'. 8. Vitupero*. 9* 
Juvo^ 10. Langueo^ 
11. Censeo*. 12. Tor- 
.'queo^. 13. Maneo^. 14. 
Maneol 15. Cieo'. 16. 
Rideol 17. Lugeo*. 18. 
Indulgeo^. 19. Deleol. 



1. VigiIo\ 2. ausero'. 
3. Carpo^ 4. Custodio^ 
5. Vincio^ 6. Vestio*. 
7. Sentio*. 8. Moneo^ 
9. Spero'. 10. Ploro'. 
U.Pugno'. 12.Nomino^ 
13. Mffigo^ 14. Impe- 
dio\ 15. Viv»^ 16. Cffi. 
do^ 17. Cado^ 18. C». 
do*. 19., Frangol 20. 
Pingo^ . 



1. Surgo?. 2^. RegoP. 
3. Jungo^ 4. Tego^. 5. 
Tundol e.Disco^. 7. Di- 
vido^ 8. Laedol 9. Va- 
do». 10. Nosco?. 11. Ar- 
guo*. 12. Ciecr^. 13. Siia- 
deo^. 14. Adoleol 15. 
Video^. 16. Muto^ 17. 
Capio?. 18. Nutrio*. 19. 
Gusto^ 20. Jubeo'. 21. 
Ckudo*. 22.Venio\ 23. 
Latro'. 24. Terreo*. 25, 
Ludo'. 26. Haurio*. 



KrYifou)axu 
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SfiPOKENT, miUBGnUUEl AKB OTHER TEBBS. 



U Thou flatterest. 2- They 
have deaied. 3. They will b^ 
seech. 4. They may encourage. 

5. They may have been in danger. 

6. We may boast. 7, To promise. 
8. He has returned. 9. He had 
defended. 10. Ruling. II. About 
to assist 12. They may embrace. 
13. He was dividing. 14. We had 
attempted. 15. They flatter. 16. 
We 'might have laid waste. 17, 
We shall feast. 18. To accuse. 

19. To deserve. 20. To return. 
21. To draw lots. 

1. About to die. 2. We had 
revenged. 3, They ^ill think. 
4. I have pitied. 5. We shall 
have suffered. 6. Complaining. 

7. He has ^nfessed. 8. He has 
acknowledged. 9. Ye will follow. 
10. Thry may forget, ll. They 
might u^se. 12. To try. 13. Ye 
may be angry. 1*4. We mignt feed. 
15. He had gotten.' 16. Rising. 
17. Wc have endeavoured. 18. 
To begin. 19. Having waited. 

20. Having gone. 21. Having 
enjoyed. 22. Having measured. 
23. Let them follow. 24. Let him 
use. 25. He may pity. 26. Ye 
may remember. 27. To be spoken. 
28. To melt. 29. About to devise. 

1. He might do good. 2. Thou 
mayest be able. 3: I was going. 
4. He can. 5. They cannot. 6. 
They will be willing. 7. Ye are 
unwilling. 8. Ye may be more 
willing. 9. They might bring. 
10. We blecome. 11. Thou art 
btought. 12. To have been more 



1. A.dulor^ 2. Inficior. 
3. Obtestor\ 4. Hortor^ 
5. Periclitor*. 6. Glorior^ 
7.Polliceor^. 8.Revertor^. 
9. Tueor^. 10. DomTnor^ 
11. Auxilier'. 12. Com- 
plector'. 13. Partior^ 
14. Molior^ 15. Blan. 
dior*. le.Populor^ 17. 
Epulor*. 18. Criminor\ 
19. Mereor^. 20. Reyer- 
tor*. 21. Sortior*. 



1. Morior»**. 2. Ulcis- 
cor**. 3. Reor*. 4 Misd- 
reor^. 5. Patior*. 6. Quo- 
ror^ 7, Faleor*. 8. Con- 
fiteor*. 9. Sequor*. 10.. 
Obliviscor*. 11. Utor*. 
12. Exporior^ 13. Irab- 
cor«. 14. Vescor'. 15. 
Nanciscor'. .1,6. Orior***. 
17. Nitor*. 18. Ordior*. 
19. Opperior*. 20. Gra- 
dior'. 21. Fruor'. 22. 
Metior\ 23. Sequor". 24 
Utor^ 25.MisereOi^. 26. 
Reftiiniscor*. 27. Lo- 
quor". 28. Liquor'. 29. 
Conuniniscor*. 

1. Prosum. 2. Possum^ 
3. Eo. 4.aueo. 5. No- 
queo. 6.V0I0. 7. Nolo. 8. 
Malo. 9. Fero. 10. Fio. 
11. Fero. 12. Malo. 13. 
Nolo, 14. Fero. 15. Eo. 
16. Fero. 17. Eo. 18. 
Prosum. 19. Volo. 20. 
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LATIN EXEHGISES. 



willing. 13. Be ye unwilling. 14. 
Thou mayest have brought. 15. 
They may go. 16. About to bring. 
17. About to go. 18. 1 might have 
done good. 19. Ye are willing 
20. To be brought. 31 To be 
made. 22. To have been unwil- 
ling. 23.Thodwiltgo. 24. They 
had gone to. 25. Thou hast been 
sold. 26! I have been able. 27. 
Bring thou: 28. Made. 29. 1 have 
rejoiced. 30. We had used. 31. 
Thou hast trusted. ' 32. We may 
have dared. 

1. They say. 2.He8ayi. 3. He 
should be. 4. 1 pray. 5. Saying. 
6. They will do it. 7. They said. 

8. Ye may say. 9. He waB hating. 
10. Thou rememberest. IL He 
had ha^ed. 12. Thou hast remem- 
bered. 13. About to begin. 14. 
Thou hast flaV.l. 15. Say thou. 
16. About to l.ite. 17. Let him 
say. 18. They will have begun. . 
19. They haie remembered. 20. 
He dares. 

1. It had happened. 2. It may 
be fought. 3. It had pleased. 4. 
It will, happen. ,5. It'will havB. 
delighted. 6. It will become. 7. 
It repented. 8. It may shame. 

9. It nfight behove. 10. It has 
been lawful. 11. It might weary. 
12. It will have been fought. 13. 
It will have been lawful. 14. It 
has shamed. 15. It might have 
delighted. 16. It might have 
become. 



Fero. 21. Fio. 22.No]a 
23. £0. 24. Adea 25. 
Veneo. 26. Possum. 27. 
Ferd. 28. Fio. 29. Gan- 
deo^. SO.Soleo'^. 31. Con- 
fido'. 32. Audeo^. 



1. Aio. 2. Inipiam. 3. 
Forem. 4. Quieso. 5. 
Ai9. 6. Faxiin. ' 7. In* 
quam. 8. Aio. 9. Odi. 
16. Memini. 11. Odi. 
12. Memini. 13. Ccepi. 
14. Inquam. ^ 15. Aio. 
46. Odi. 17. Inquam. 
18. Ooepi. 19. Memini. 
20. Ausin).' 



1. Contingit*. 2. Pug- 
natur*. 3: Libet*. 4. 
Evenit*. 5. Delectat*. 6. 
Decet". 7. Pcenitet*. 8. 
Pude^. 9. Oportet". 10. 
Licet*, ai. TiBdet*. 12. 
PugAatur*. 13. Licet^. 
14.Pudet*. 15 Delectat'. 
16. DeceA 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



SYNTAX. 

Adam.->— HcLB ni.. 

NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

Active Vdce.'^Present Ttnat. 



' MODEL. 

. * . . 

I read. We sbg. The.*' Ego lego, Nos cani- 
shadows are fallinjg. Dok thou ^ inus. Umbrae cadunt. 
ask? Doei die kmg come ? ''"An rogas ? Venitoe rex? 



Exercise 1. 



I love. Thou nilest. tie 
runs. Sheissrngjhg.* We write. 
Ye are reading. '^They are fight- 
ing. They wandec. • 

The house biiijis. The lion 
springs. The shaidow flies. The 
altars smoke. Doe^s the sun 
shine? Fire bums. The night 
descends. 

Love conquers. Tumus ex- 
uhs. Do the dogs bark? The 
boys remain. The cows are 
lowing. 

2* 



t 



Egd^mo*. Tu rego*. 

e curro*. Die cano*. 
iiffo scribd?. Tu lego*. 
I)k pugno^' nie erro^ 

I>3nuis ardeo^. Leoad- 
volo*. Fugio^'umbra. Al- 
tarefiimo^ Luceo^-ne (Zu- 



cetne) sol ? 
Ruo^ nox. 
Vinco' amor. 



Uro' 



Ignis. 
Turnue 



Puer maneo^. 
gio*. 



Vaccamu- 
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TEHBS DEPONENT. 

Verbs deponent are fi>rmed like passives, bat ^signify like 
actives; as, sequor, IfoUow^ not IdmfoUowed. 

The she-go<Lt follows. Thy- Sequor* capella, Thy- 

mfjetes advises. Undonquered he mcetes hqrtor^ Invtctus 

dies. The enemies thred.ten, morlor"*? Minor' hos- 

The frogs wander. Years glide tis. Vagor' rana. Labor^ 

away. He himself confesses. annus. Ipse fateor^. 

EiTGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The altar smokes. We fly. Phyllis loves. The shade 
hurts. Glory remains. Labour conquers. Another draws. 
Care comes. Apollo reigns. Water flows. Studies de- 
light. The fates call. Death terrifles. Does the boy read ? 
£k)es the shepherd come? Time flies. Love increases. 
Help comes. The sun rises. The clouds fly^ The dog 
follows. The wood standa The ' sun descends. The 
sta^ flies. 

Altar, altdre; emqkea^ fuino^ : f^ifup4i^\ shade, umhra; hurts, 
nocea^ : glory, gloria; remains, maneff: labour, laborj eonquers, 
vincc^ : anotner, alius; ^aws, trahcfi : cvaeytcyra; comes, venio* : 
ApoUo; reiffns, regno^ : waXeT, aqtia ^ flows, ^uo^: atudiea f sttuUum ; 
delight, ddecto^ : fate, fapiti*.; call, voco^ : death, viors; terrifies, 
terrec^ : read, lego^ ' sheph&fd, upiltQ.- tirpe, tempus: love, amor; 
iicreases, crest? : help, atadlium : * riseev surgo^ : clouds, nub^ • 
follows, stqmn^ : wood, ^IvA^ stands, sto^ : descends^ nM7>:.Btag, 
cervus* 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 

, MODEL. ' 

The wood did stand. I SylVa stabat. Veni, 
came, I saw, I conquered, vidi, vyS. Caper deer- 
The he-goat had wandered. raverat. 

Exercise 2. 

I did sing. Thou wast play- Cano^. Ludo?. Aquila 

ing. The eagle was flying. The volo*. Romanus vinco*. 

Romans have, conquered. The Pater rideo^. Trojacado'. 

lather laughed. Troy fell. Hon- Honor jubeo*. Cicero 

our had commanded. Cicero had scribe^, 
written. 



SYNTAX. 1& 

The grape will hang. Trees Ppbd^ uva. Arbor 

will grow. Soldiers will fight crescr/. Miles pugno^ 

Fortune did favour. The swal- Foriiina fa?e(^. Hirun* 

lows will come. do Vv^nio*. 

The bird has been singing. Cano^avfc. Fulgeo'lu- 

The moon did shine. A worm had na. Vermis aerpo'. Asi- 

been creeping. The «.sses were nus titnbo'. Dormio^-ne 

stumbling. Did the soldiers sleep? mil^es? Cssar triumpho'. 

CaBsar ha.j triumphed. The Nympha fleo*. Lupus se- 

nymphs did Weep. The wolf had quor* Ote^ar ulciscor*. 
followed. Caesar has revenged. , 

ENGLISH /to be TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was weeping. Ye have feared. We. have boimd. 
Thou hast played. Has he taught? Have they admonished? 
He had led. Ye have studied. They have commsHded. 
I had sent. The house had stood. The hour had come. 
The king will conquer. Fqx«s will deceive. The ihead- 
ows have drunk. Hector fell. The sisters were weepiag. 
The empire had stood. The writings will refiite.^ The 
condition* will please. • • * 

Weeping, jUf^\ feared, mehio^ : bound, tunica* : plajjed, lucfo? : 
taught, docec^ : admoni8hQ.ti, monec^ « led, dv^ : sttidied, stttdet^ : 
commanded, jttffecf^ : Bent, mitU^ : hoUAe, domtts; tstood, sto^: hour, 
kara; come, venio* : king, rese; conquer, vndo^ : foxes, vuipes; de* 
ceive, fallo^ : meadows, priUum; drunk, bibffl : fell^ etuic^ : sisieriSy 
soror : empire, imperium : writings, ^a^ptum ; refute, rrfoto^ : con- 
dition, eondUio ; please, jUaeeo^ . 



IMPERATIYE MOOD. 
MODEL. 

Begm, Damstas. Stay thou. Incipe, Damssta. Ma* 
Let us study. Let the boys re- ne or maneto. Studea- 
mam. Let the ox lie down. mus.t Pueri maneant. 

Bos decumbat. 

Exercise 3. 

Saythou. Lead thou. Do thou. Dico^. Duco*. Facio^. 
Let him hear. Let us siiig. O boys! Audio^ Cano*. Opuerl 

*Seo Adam*s Lat. Gram. Ster. Ed. page 95, n^te; and page 120^ 
OiM. 6. 
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fly hence! Let the hares tun. fugio'hinc! Lepuscurro^. 
Com^ thou hither. Let us rest a Hue venio^. Gonquiesco^ 
little. Live ye innocent. paulispqr. I^nocuus (j^bi- 

ra/) vivo*. 

♦ ■ 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO Li^TIN. 

Let us buy. Let the horse run. Farewell. Come ye 
hith6r. Let him rest. Leave off, boy. Let us repeat. 
Play thou. Le| the* winter come. Let them contend. 
Let the Muses sing. Let the eye see. Let the girl dance. 

Buy, eww* : hor^e, equus : farewell, valeo^ : leave off, deslwfi : re- 
peat, repft*^ : pjay, ludc^ : Winter, hyemi,: conteild, certo* • eye, 
pMus; see^ wded* :. girl, pueJla; aancc, saLto ' , 



SUBJUiffcyiV^ MO»OD. 

,\ ' . MODteL. 

May fortune favbur. The Faveat fortuna. Uva 

grs^e should hang. . Darius penderet. JDariusvifcerit. 

may have conquesed. .The Tuba sonuerit. 

Irump^ will Wve sounded. . • 

* Exercise" 4. . 

The time may come. The day Tempus venio*. Dies 

may rise. The hands should la- stil-go^. Manus labored 

hour. The csfttle might drink. Pccu« bibo*. Discipulus 

Scholars should learn. Thefarm* disco^ Agricola aro*. 

ers should plough. The enemy Hostis pugno'. Domus 

should have fbtight. The house sto^ Turris cado^. 
should have stood. The towers 
mi^ have fallen. 

The wavejs might have risen. Unda surge'. Dux vin- 

The general might have con- co^. Deniocritus rideo'. 

quered. Democritus might have Heraclitus fleo^ Canis 

laughed. H^aclitus might have curro^ Arbor cresco'. 
wept The dog will have run. 
Tlue trees will have grown. 



STNTAt. SI 



IINGLISH TO B£ TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The apples may hang. Boys can learn. 1" he bird should 
sing. The cock should have crowed. The dog should have 
run. The horse should have drawn. Time wUl have flown 
CsBsar will have triumphed. 

Apples, pomum; hang, pendec^ : learn, ^fueo' : bird, avis, sinfir, 
C4mo^ : cock, ^aUus; crowedi, fa|ito* : dsawn, trakf : flown, fugie^ 
triiunphed, tnumpho ^ . 



EASSIVE VOICE. ' 

INDICATIVE MOOD. PRE3ENT TENSE. 

> MOD^Ka 

* 

I am praised. Thou ar)t. Laudpr.Doc^is.Ag 
taught. The pine is, agitated. . taturpiiwis. Meritoplec 
We are desenrecHy punished, tiraur. Fr^nguntur re- 
The oars are broken. , ipi- ' '1 

Exercise 5. . * . t 

I am led. Thou art sent. A . Duco^ Mitto'. Pabiila 

fable is told. The tinies are n^ro*. • ^empus mtito*. 

changed. The city is tak^. Mon- Urbs capioV Peconia 

ey is lost. Iron is consumed, amifto^ .* Consume' .'fer- 

The enemies are conquered. rum. Vinco* hostis.' 

They all are touched. Re- ' Omnis masc, plur. tan- 
wards are given. War is pre- go'. Prsemium do*. Bel- 
pared. We are all trusted. Ye lum paro'. Omnis credo', 
are deservedly punished. The Merito pfecto*. Gramen 
grass is cropped. carpo'. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A messenger is sent. Authors are read. We are taken. 
Thou art prepared. A voice is heard. The boys are hin- 
dered. The city is fortified. Laws are given. The horse 
is tired. Ye are despised. The travellers are plundered. 
The leaves are scattered 
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MeMenger, nunmu : authors^ mietor ; reaid, ltg€^ : Toice, vox; 
heard, aiiriio^: hindered, impedio^v fortified, munio^ : laws,' Uz: 
tired, fiuigo^ : despised, spenu^ -. travellers, vUUor; plundered, lii- 
ripitfi : leaves, /dttvm; scattered, sparfo^. 



PROMISCUOUS TEKSCS. 



MODEL. 



Werds were read. The wa- 
;er has been disturbed. The 
oxen have beensought. Ships 
had hueiv sunk. A voice shtdl 
be heard. 



Verl^a le^ebantur. 
Aqua turbata est. Boves 
quaesm sunt. Naves mer- 
se erant. Vox audietur. 



Exsi^ctss 6. 



Wirs'wesfe. prepared. "Pood 
wjis bQu|ht. The men were senj. 
The house wai* built. A letter 
&as been lost. The money, has 
been paid. Friends have been' 
found. Fables have been written. 

The boy» had been .educated. 
The herald h^ . been recalled. 
The prince h^ bceii invited. 
The times wiU)?e changed. The 
soldier will be killed. The ship 
will be supk. The moon will be 
eclipsed. 



Siellum paro^ Cibus. 
emo^ Hqmomitto'. Do^ 
mus tBdifio6\' £pi3t51a 
amitto^ Pecunia solved 
Amicus invenio^. Fabula 
scribo^ 

Puor educo'. Caducea- 
tor revoco*. Princeps in- 
vito'. Tempus muto\ 
Miles interficio^ Navis 
merged Luna obscure'. 



ENGLISH TO BE 1*URNED INTO LATIN. 

I was sent. Thou wast bought. Ye were invited. The 
lambs have been counted. Laws have been given. The 
leaves have been scattered. The enemy had been conquer- 
ed. The letter had been written. Thou wilt be praised. 
I shall be recalled. The city will be plundered. The m«^n 
will be blamed. 

Lambs, o^wm; counted, enum^ro' : law8,//:x: leaves, jfo/tiim; scat- 
tered spargffi : praised, loaidjoi^ : plundered, diripia^ -. blamed, eulpo^. 



SYNTAX. SS 

IMPERATIVE MOOO. 

MODEL. 

Be thou ruled. Let industry Regere, of regitor. 
be praised.^ Let us all be heard. Laudator mdustria* Om- 
Let crimes be punished. Be nes audiamur. Punian- 
ye advised, boys. tur crimma. Ptieri mo- 

nemini. 

ESGRCISE 7. 

Let kings be^ l^onoured. ^'. Be Jlex honoro'. Omo' 

thou adorned. Let the tow*er Be tu. Turris condo^ Syl- 

built. Let the woods \to 4nhabf va hablto'. Ceivus cap- 

ited. Let the stag be caught. ' to\ Gloria obtineo^. Pu- 

Let glory be obtained. Let nio* fur. 
thieves be punished. 

ENGLISH TO* BE TURNED INTO Lifl?tN. 

Let the king be loved. ^Let the ^ates be 9hut Let the 
limbs be collected. Let the sailor be preserved. 

GntBB, porta; shut, claudc^': lifpbs^ meit^nmm; collected , wUlgn^ : 
sailor, nauta ; preserved, ^ervo ^ . 

/ 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Model, 

• • ' 

The jewel may be found. Gemma ijop^Haituf. 

Bread should be bought. The Panis emeretur. * Pux 

general may have been wound- vutoeratus sit. Hostes 

ed. The enemies should have capti essent. Leges 

been taken. The laws will datae erunt. 
have been given. 

Exercise 8. 

He may be taught. Ye may Doceo^ Credo*. Vita 

be trusted. Life should be pre- served Fabula narro' 

served. The story might be told. Pons rescinded. Fosdus 

The bridge may have been cut rumpo^. 
down. Treaties may have been 
broken. 
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The shout might have been 
heard. The flowers might have 
been collected. The town will 
have been burned. The oxen 
will have been shown. 



Clamor audio*. Flos , 
coIlTgo®. Oppidum incen- 
do^. Bbs ostendo^ 



ENGLISH to BE TURNED/ INTO LATIN. 

We may be punished. Ye may be taken. Rogues should 
be found out. The stag might be caught. The books may 
have been sent. The ships may have been sunk. Ye might 
have been preserved. T^he soldier hiiglit have been wounded. 
The money will have >, been pairf. The rewards will have 
been given., * ' 

Rogues, *oerhiro : found ^t, dtprehenda^ : books, Uber : preserved, 
servo^: paid, solved : rewards, praemium. 



* Adam. — Kule II. 

THE ADJECTIVE -AND *HE SUBSTANTIVE. 

MpDJlL. 

A tender lamb. A deceitful Tener agnus. Dolosa 
fox. A placid sea. vulpes. Placidum mare^. 

Exercise 
fiy cruel war. Of a wicked . 
mjnd.- To fortunate boys. O 
sttuggling winds. Sweet waters. 
With true tears. Of pleasant 
gardens. Various colours. , En- 
vioiis age flies. Icy winter 
comes. 



Direful wars are prepared. 
The rainbow is described. The 
veteran soldiers have fought. Joy- 
ful victory comes. The solemn 
funeral proceeds. The ancient 
Romans conquered. My eyes 
are deceived. 



Crudelis helium. Ma- 
lus mens. Fortunatus 
puer. O luctans ventus. 
Bulcis aqua. Verus lac- 
ryma. Hortus amcenus. 
Varius color. Fugio* in- 
vidus aetas. * Venio* gla- 
cialis hyems. 

Dirus paro^ helium 
Pluvius arcus describo*. 
Veteranus miles pugno^ 
Lsetus victoria venio* 
Sanctus funus procedo' 
Vetus Romanus vinco^ 
Mens ociilus fallo^ 



SYNTAX. 
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The good • boy learns. Th^ 
naughty. boys play. The swift 
horse conquers. . The slow horses 
,are overcome. The feairful hares 
fly. The nimble dogs ^ follow. 
Beautiful women are loved. 
Weary travellers will sit. 

Our masters come. Idle boys 
will be beaten. My bqok^ have 
been. torn. Your brothers were 
praised. My h#rse is tired. The 
.first ma"n was created. *Good au- 
thors are read. Bad authors wil] 
be neglected. 

Proud ^len faU. Humble men 
shall be exalted. High, towers 
fall. Low cottages stand. The 
way is short. The spring was 
eternal. Dear is ray native soil. 
Death is certain. Time i% un- 
certain. Delay is not safe. Hu- 
man counsels fail. Past labours 
are pleasant Time |^t never 
returns. 



Bohu^ puer discb'. Ma- 
ins puer ludo^. Celer 
equus. vinco*. Tardus 
equua yihco®. Timldus 
lepus fUgio*. Velox canis 
sequor*. Formosus foemT- 
. na amo^ , Fessus viator 
sedeo^. 

Nosier praeceptor venio\ 
I^navus puer csedo^. Meiis 
libof l^cero*. Tuus frater 
laudo'. Mens equus fati- 
gol.' Primus Homo dreo*. 
BonusAUCtor lego^. Mains 
auctor negligo^ 

Sbperbus homo cado' 
ModesUis homo proveho^ 
Ahus iiUtris (ifedol Humi- 
llatcasa st6\ Brevis sum 
, via. Ver s»m ^ternus. 
Duici^ sum paternus so- 
lum. Mors sum certus. 
Tempus incertus. Mora, 
non tutus sum. Humanus 
consiliuih cado^. Jucun- 
dus actus labor. Preeteri* 
tus tempus nunqi^aiD 8&-. 
vertor^.. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

My lambs. A pleasant garden. A hateful war. To a 
beautiful flock. The great pine is agitated. Crooked old 
age will come. The old wood did stand. D^k night comes. 
The swift stags fly. With joyful victory- The ripe apple 
fell^. The brave Romans fought. Conquered Carthage fell. 

Pleasamt, ajntBrnus; a garden, hortus : hateful, exitUfsus: beautiful, 
farmSsus; flock, grex: great, ingens ; pine, /Tinu^; agitated, agUo^ : 
crooked, curvus; old age, seneeta: old, vetus; iROod, sylva; dark, 
iUeTf atraf atrtan : swift, v^oXf'Ocis; ripe, mitis : b ^ve^fortis • con- 
quered, miUtu ; Carthage, Carth&go ; fell, ca4o* , 
3 



Lati^t exercises. 



PHRASKS. 



1. Af>the break of day. 2". Sen^ 
ators of Rome' 3^ With good 
Itrck. .4 With ill luck 5. By 
one's own strength. 6. A- com- 
mon soldier. 7. A good excuse. 
6. Prosperity. 9. Adversity. 10. 
The floWer of one's age. 11/ In 
old age.' . 12. Chfldhood. 13. 
Treason. 14. Losses. 15.' Coined 
money! 16. BullioA. f 17. A dis- 
charged oW soldier., 18.. Men of 
no account. * 



1. Primus lux (oW. 
sing,), 2; Pa.ter conscrip-' 
tus. 3. Bonus, ^vis (obL 
phtrX ' 4. Malus avis {abl, 
plur,), 5, Proprius Mars 
^{abl. sing.). * 6. Gregatius 
miles. 7. Hohestus ora* 
tip. S, Res (nom., plur,) 
secundtis. ' 9. Kes.(npm. 
phtr.) adversus^ 10. iEtas 
integer, ft. Exactus Jetss 
{abl., sing.), 12. iEtas 
prsetextus. 13. LaJsus ma- 
jestas. 14. I^apSus res 
(nam, plur.). 15. iEs' 
signatus, * 16., iEs ^avis. 
17. Miles ^nieritus. 18. 
Ignotus caput (nffm.phir.)* 



ACCUSATIVE CASE. 
Adam. — Rule XVIIL 



MODEL. 



The gale faioves her tecks. 
Icarus deserted his fatlier. We 
bestbw honours. For I defejnd 
many men, many cities, the 
whole province of Sicily. 



Exi^RcrsE 
Scipio destroyed Carthage. He 
praises his branching horns. We 
have violated the Trojan fields. 
I win hunt wild boars. Virtue 
bestows tranquillity. Busy bees 
drive away idle, drones. Penelope 



Aura movet capillos. 
loarus deseruit patrem 
suum. Largimor hon5 
res. Defendo enim mul- 
tos mortales, multas civi- 
•tates, provinciam Sicil- 
iam totam. , 

10. 

Scipio deleo^ Carthago. 
Laudo' ramosus comu. 
Violo' Iliacus ager. Ve- 
nor' aper. Virtus largior* 
tranquillitas. Sediilusapis 
arceo' ignavus fucus. Pe- 



SYNTAX. 
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did lament her absent IJlysses. 
We fly our country. He had 
promised long years. Ro^iUjus 
built Rome. !fhe merchant .re- 
fits his shattered ships. ' Your 
ancestors conquered ail Italy. 

, We ieavfe our 'pleasant fields. 
To number the stars, or to meaj^ 
ure the magnitude of the world.. 
The Roman people did excel aH 
nations in bravery. That l should' 
undertake theiV cause and de- 
fence. The fierc^ Luciigus bran- 
dishes his drawi\ sword. Then 
the'pious i£neas throws his spear. 



A life well spent makes M 
age pleasant. ' Benefits procure^ 
friends. One good turn obtains 
anotheif. Learning makes iife 
pleasant. Dido built Carthage. 
Fortune assists the brave. 

The autumn pours forth fruity. 
Labour conquers all things. ^U" 
admire your diligence. When 
he says, know yourself, he says. 
this, know your own mirfd.. The 
Romans conquered all nations. 

Time destroys all things. The 
earth brings forth flowers. Five 
zones divide the heaven. Honour 
cherishes the arts. Friendship 
makes prosperity more bright^ 
adversity more tolerable. 

I will sing no songs. ,He suf- 
fers a cruel slavery. Nestor lived 
the third age of men. She seems 
to travel a long journey. 



nelope absens mcdreo^ 
Ulysses. Ego patria fii- 
gio^. Longus promit^o^ an- 
nus. Roiniilus Roma con- 
do^. Mercatorreficio*quas- 
sus navis. Majores tester 
vinco^'^ni versus Itisdia.^'^ 

Linquo^ dulcis arvura.* 
Dinutn^ro*' inf. .stella, 
aut metier'* inf. mundiis 
magnitudo. .Pbpulus Ro- 
nianu3 aiAecedoi^ fbt-titudo 
abl cunctus gens. Ut 
causa et defensio spscipio^ 
(susciperan). Strictus ro« 
to^ acer ' Lucftgus^ ensisf 
Tuip pius iEneas hasta 
jacio^"^ 

Vita bene actus senectus > 
efiicio^ juctindus, Benefi- * 
citim paro' amicus. Gratia, 
gratia pario^. . H^octrina', 
vita suati^ efficio^« DMo» 
condo CiiithSgo. Aud^ 
fdrtQna juvo*. . , • - 

Autumnus frugis effun-^ 
dol Labor omnis vinco^ 
diligentia .tuus omhis ad- 
rairor'. Cum dico^, nosco^ 
tu ipse, hoc dice, animus 
tuus nosc6. Romanus 
omnis gens vinco^ 

Omnis fero setas. Terra 
pario flos. Q^uinque te- 
neo^ caelum zona. Honos 
alo^ ars. Secundus res 
splendidus facio^ amicitia, 
adversus levis. 

NuUus carmen cano'. 
Durus servio^ servitus.Ter- 
tius ;aetas homo vivo^ Nes- ^ 
tor. Longus vidoor' eo via. 



28 LATIN EXERCrS'ES*- 

ENGJ^IfiH TO BE TUHNED INTO LATIN. 

The king had draw^ out the forces. We see the whole 
city. The anchor holds th6.shig. Sincere faith unites true 
friends. He has sent no letters. Hast thou a son ? Cyru^ 
founded the ' Persian empire. Neptune shook the earth. 
Numa waged no war.' Alexander founded the Grecian eip- 
pire. They continually wage war. Care follows money. 
The qyes concili^tte love. Does the ground pour forth va- 
rious flowers ? Shall a birbarian have these cultivated fields ? 

'Drawn out. edUccfi ; forces, copuB : whole, totus: anchor, nnchOra, 
holds tkneqf^ : 8in6ere, sincfrus;^ faith, fiSu ; unites, jiingc^ : no. 
nvllus ; letter, IxUriB : founded, fiindo^ ; Pertil&n, PersUus; empire, 
imperium : shook, percvtic^ : waged, gero^ : Gremv-n, Gr<BCU8 : con- 
tinually, continemter ; ^care, euro, : conciliate, coneUiq^ ; love, amor : 
ground, humus ; pqur forth, /utu/o^ : barbarian, barbdrus; tthese, hie; 
eultivatdd, c^tus; fields, arvum. 



' PHRASES, 

I. He made much of me. 2. 
He m^e a»law. 3. To marry a 
wi/e. 4.^ We opened a letter. 
6., To ight'a battle. 6. To silf- 
W pumshmftiit. 'V Tolayaptot. 
a^To play tricks. 9. To lose 
one^9 labdur. 10. To give up 
•the cause. 11. To condemn a 
persoa., 12. To favour a person. 



1. Comiter ego tracto^ 
2. Lex fero. 3. Duco' 
(inf.) uxor. 4. Linum 
inciao*. 6. Praelium com- 
mitto*. 6. Piuna (ace. 
plur,) pendo'. 7. Insidise 
paro^ 8. Nectp* dolus. 
9. Opera ludo*. 10. Hash 
ta abjicio'. ' ,H. PoUex 
verto'. 12. Premo' pollex. 



Adam. — Rule V. 

The same Case after a Verb as before it, 

MODEL. 



Old age itself is a disease. I 
move a queen. We are dust 
and a shadow. He is esteemed 
a god among them. 



Senectus ipsa est mor- 
bus. Ego incedo regma. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
Is apud illos habetur 
deus. 



.^N.TAX. 
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ExERcisE 11. 



Men axe mortal. lj)eath is cer- 
tain. Thou wilt dways b^ poor. 
Children are dear^ Indolence is 
a vice. Anger is a short mad- 
ness. The force of habit is gr6ai. '. 



Experience is the. best master. 
A true friend is a great treasure. 
No place is more pleasant to us 
than our country. Varro was es- 
' teemed a learned man, but Aris- 
tides was called just.. Tliou art a 
friend, thoii art an a,dvocate, thou 
art ' a father .to 'me. A poem is 
a speaking picture/a' picture is a 
ailemt poem. * 



Virtue is 'a precious jewel. 
Impudence is a disgrace, modes- 
ty is an ornament. Cicero was, 
esteemed eloquent, fompey.was 
named the great. 

Great princes are* considered 
very happy, poor -mfen are ac- 
counted very miserable. The sol- 
diers deep secure. You will be- 
come a poet. Virtue is the high- 
est nobi}ity. Practice is the best 
master. Faith is ei^emed liie 
foundation of religion. 

Here, O Gssar, mayest thott 
delight to be called father and 
fNrince. Tims has been called 
the love aiMl delight of the hu« 
mail race. 



Homo sum - mortalis. 
Mors sum certus. Semper 
tu sum pauper. Liberi 
sum cai^us. liiertia sum vi- 
tium: Ira furor brevis sum. 
Consuetudo vis magnus. 
8«m. 

Experientia sum Qp;d[- 
musmagister, Amicus ve- 
rus thesaurus sum mag- 
nus. Nullus locus ego cUxt, 
dulcis comp, sum patda 
abl, Varro. eixistimo* doo* 
tus vir, sed Aristides vo- 
co' Justus. Tu sum ami- 
6iis, tu patronus, tu pa- 
rens ego dett. Poema sum 
loqu6ns pictifra, pictura 
sum mutus poema. 

Virtus sum protiosus 
gemma. Impudentla'sam 
dedecus, modestia sum or- 
namentum. Cicero habeo 
disertus. Pompeius voco 
magnus. 

Magnus princeps exis- 
timo felix, pauper habeo^ 
miser. Miles doripio* se- 
curus. Tu fio poeta. Vir- 
tus sum l>onus nobilltas. 
Exercitatio bomis sum ma- 
gister . Fides religio fun- 
damentum habeo. 

Hie, Caesar, amo* dico' 
inf. pass* pater et princeps, 
Titus amor ac deliciffi ge* 
nus humanus appellor . 
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LATIN EXEHCISE^S. 



JBNGM^H TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

'^Thesoul is immortal.. .The contest ii great Li& is, 
e^rt, and art long. Avarice is a victe. There are mkny 
degrees of society. The force o(f habit is great. The rfeo* 
oliection of benefits is very pleasant. There is nothing exr 
cept sea and aiv. I am delighted ^ be called a good and 
prudent man. In • an easy cause any one (cZfltf.) .may be elo- 
quent {dot). 

Contest, eert&Tnen : urt, ars : avarice, avaritia : inany . plus, plwris ; 
degrees^ gradus ; society, socUtas : force, tis i habit, cdih^uUedp : rec- 
ollection, recordatio ; \yenefiiBy benefactum ; very pleasant, jttcundus, 
(superl.) : nothing, nihil ; except, nisi; sea, pontus ; air, aer ; to delight, 

fs.); prude;at, pmdens^ man, tir . 



tieUcto^ y to call, dictfi; [inf. 
any one, quivis (ciUvis) ; (may 



e, Zice4) j elorYientf diserttu. 



PHRASES. 

1. He is und(Hie. 2. Be thou of 
good cheer. 3. Her complexion 
is natural. 4. Thou art an hto- 
est fellow. ' 5. Let me prevail, 
a What is he good for? 



1. Nullus stim. 2. Bonus 
(abr.) animus {abl) sum. 
3. Color sum verus. 4. -Fru- 
gisum. 5. Sino' {imper.) 
exorator sum (sim), 6. 
Quis (dot.) res (dot,) uti- 
lis sum ? 



Adam. — Rule 30. 
The Infinitive governed by another Verb. 



MODEL. 

I wish to know. The great 
months will begin to proceed. 

Exercise 
I cannot understand. The tur^ 
tie will cease to coo. She longs 
to relate the dtmgers. He wishes 
to be the whole day in pleasure. 
Why docs he fear to touch the 
yellow Tiber? 



Cupio scire. Incipient 
magni procedere menses. 

12. 

Non possum intelligo'. 
Turtur cesso^ gemo^. Ges- 
tio^ narro^ periculum. 
Yolo (veUt) sum dies ace. 
totus in voluptas abl. Co? 
timeo^ flavus Tiber ( TibS- 
rim) tango^? 



SYNTAX, 
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Theoiistocles could not take 
rest Thou canst rest here with 
me. A wdf is always accustom- 
ed to seize and run off. All 
[things] cannot be effected with 
money. Poets wish either to prof- 
it (ht to delight 



Phocion wks. perpetually poor 
when he might be very tioh. So 
I was accustomed to, compare 
great [things] with emalf. Was it 
not better to suffer the sad anger 
of Amaryllis? O that it would 
but please thee to inhabit with 
me the low cottages, a<id to shoot 
stags. * ^ 



Themistoeles somnus 
capio' non pos8um(jpo55e/). 
&1G mecum possum (po- 
teris) requiesco^. LUpus 
assuesco' {assuevit) sem- 
pehr rapio^ atque abeo. Om- 
nis pecunia abf, efiicio? 
iTtf, pass, noH possum 
Poeta aut prosum volo aut 
delecto^ 

. Phocion sum perf. per- 
petud pauper, cum dives 
(ditissimus) sum possum 
imp. subj. Sic parvus dot,, 
phi, compono' magmis 
neut, plu, soleo' (solebtm), 
Nonile sum perf, {saiius) 
tristis ifa ace, plu. Ama- 
ryUJB patior^f O tantum 
libet (Ubeat) tu dqf, bkbl- 
to' mecum hmMlis casa et 
figo' cervus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TINNED INTO LATIN. 

We hope to be loved. I qannot slee|>. All men wish to live 
happily. Learn thou to Iwe, learn to die. Virtue cannot die. 
Thou wilt force me to die. . The stag bega» to fly. The dog 
began to drink. Do not thou {noli) fear. 

Hope, spero^ : happily, beaU : learn, disccf^ : force, cogtfi : began, 
caqd : drink, Hbc^ : rear, verem^. 



PHRASES. 



1. I wish to be informed. 2. Ad- 
mit it to be so. 3. It is impossible. 
4. He wishes to be good for some- 
thiog. 



1. Certior fio (fieri) vo 
lo. 2, Facio? {fac) ita sum 

Sinf,), S. Non possum fio 
ivf,). 4 Aliquis (aUcui) 
res {dot,) sum volo. 



LATIN EXERCISE'S. 



Adam.- -Rule IV. 



rHE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 

MODEL. 



I know ,[^A<r^] the king reigns. 
I know lihat] the king has 
reigned. Seest thou not [that] 
all thy designs are ^brought, to 
light? 



Scio regem regriax.e, 
not scip quod rex regnet. 
Sdia regem regriavisse, 
not scio ut rexregnayerit.. 
Patere tua consilja non 
septis ? riot pateant quod 
tlia copsiHa non sentis ? 



Exercise 13* 



Thou ^owes\ tfiat I Iqve 
tru^/ f *. . . • 

Terence . eays . that com'plai-' 
Sance begets 'friends. 

Do not forget ^hat thou art 
Csesar. 

Poets feign that Br'iareus hid a 
hi^ndred arms and fif)^ heads. 

Virgil sdys fii^i labour, over- 
comes aM* things. 

We know thai the| sun is the 
light of the world. 

I am glad that he ' exercises 
temperance. 

, We luiow that Marius. and Syl- 
la wtged a civil war.« 

Pttblius Scipie used to say, 
that he was never less idle than 
when idle, nor less alone than 
when be was alone. 



• Scio* ego amo* verum. 

Terentius dico® obse- 
.quium pario^ amicus. 

Nolo (jioli) oblivigcor* 
tu sum Cssat. 

Poota fingo^ Briareus 
habeo centum brachiilm et 
guiiiquaginta caput. 

Virgilius dico labor 
^inco^jpmnis. 

Scio sol sum lux mun- 
.dus. 

Gaudeo'^ ille ex^rceo^ 
temperantra. 

Scio Marius et SyUa ci- 
vilis bellum gero. 

Publius Scipio dico so- 
\eo^ (solebat) nunquamsui 
{se) minus otiosus sum 
quam cum otiosus, nee 
minus solus (solum) quJLm 
cum solus sum {esset). 



SYNTAX. 



We have heard that Epaminon- 
das was 'modest, prudent, skilled 
in war, merciful and patient. 

^ ■ . . •> .- • ^ 

Dpst thou know that Is6crates 



Audio Epamihoi^das 
sum , modestus, prudens, 
perltus helium gen., cle- 
mens, patiiensque. 

Scio-ne Isocrates ven- 
aold an oration for twenty talents? do^ unus oratip viginti ta- 



I am glad that thou wilt return; 

I am glad "that- thou hast re- 
turned. 

I wonder that your brother 
does not write ; I cannot believe 
that he-is weU. 

Artaxerxes, the .Persiafn King, 
sends ambs^sadpri^ into Greece, 
by whom he orders that all should 
lay down their Urms. * 

•The ambassadors complained 
that ihey were slighted, and took 
it ill that they wei-e ordered to 
depart from the city. 



■lentum abL? 

Ga'udeo tu redeo. 
Gaudeo tu red^. 

Miror tuus firater non 
scribo^ ; non possum cre- 
do' is Vaj€N[)^. 

. Artaj^erxes, rex PersT- 
cus, legatus in , Graecia 
' mitto*, per qui jClbeo 6m- 
nis ab^ arma (07*9115) di&- 
ced^. 

Logatus qu^or' sui neg- 
ligo*, et aegre fero sui ju- 
beo ab urbs-^isoedo. 



ENGLT^H TO BE TURNED IJfTQ LATIN. 

Alexander ordered the tomb of Cyhis to *be opened ; h& 
believed {ptttpf,) [it] to be filled wi|h gold and silver. Love 
com^landed me to write. ^ Authors sayth^^^elen was the 
cause of jthe Trojan war. . I believe tl^e king loves {jfeace. I 
have heard that, necessity is the mother bfi the arts. We 
know that the sun and moon afford light. . They believe 
themselves to' be neglected. , Horace (Horatius) says anger 
(occ.) is a short madhe$s. 

Ordered or commanded, jvbeo ; tomb, sepidehrum ; opened, Aperio* , 
filled, repUtus: authors, auctor ; Helen, Hdina: loves, dUlgo: ne 
Gessity , neceasUas : afford, prabeii^ : themselves, sui ; neglected, lug 
liga^ : fuckgeTfira; msidneBB, furor. 
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LATIN EiEBCISSa. 



AoAk.— Rule LVIL 

THE RELATIVE NCHHINATIYl: TO THE VERB, 



MODEL, 

The sun which shines. The 
constellation whicjhshine^. The 
woods that interposed. Art 
jthoti in thy ^ight senses, who 
askest nie tliat thing? ' 

. ■ . y. • 

, Exercise 

dod who gives life. 

Thou tro^ which stretchest thy ' 
branches. 

Heaven t whicli covers all 
[things]. V 

We, soldiers, who fought. 

Ye three. Graces who are 
dancing! 

The bright sters which are 
shining, • • 

t'he^ hour Which is p^st canhot 
return. . ^ 

I am Miltiades, who conquered \ 
thfe Persians. ' \ 

The vices whJfeh ^cannot be 
concealed, r ' 

Xerxes who was conqii^ed by 
Themistocle?. 

He knows [it] who is in the 
council, C. Mafcellus. 

The Arar is a river which flows 
into the Rhone. 

There are present the noblest 
men in the Whole province, who 
personally entreat and conjure 
you, O judges. 



Sol qui lycet. Sidus 
quod luqet. Sylvae. quae^ 
intercessenint. Satis pe 
sanus es, qui me id ro- 



l4. 

Deus qui do vita. 
Tu arbor qui » tendo' 
^a|nus. 

Coelum qui omnis tegqf. 

• Ego, miles, qui pugno. 

Tu tres Gratia qui sal- 
to'. 

LucTdus sidus qui ful« 
geol 

Hpra qui prastereo jper/I 
iion redeo possum. 

E^o suth Miltiades, qui , 
Persa vinco. 

Vitium qui celo* tnf. 
^oss. noo possum. 

'Xerxes- qui .victus sum 
a Themistpcles a6/i 

Scio is {is) qui sum in 
consilium a6/., C. Marcel- 
las rum,. 

Flumen sum Arar, qui 
in Rhodanus ojcc, influo^ 

Adsum homo ex totus 
provincia abh nobilis, qui 
prajsens {prasente^) tu oro* 
atque obsecro', judex. 



, SYNTAX. 
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Will all the Roman senators 
assemble, who have promised ? 

To him was oak and triple, 
brass about his breas^t/ who first,, 
eiommitted his frail bark to a 
rough sea. ' ' 

"God, who knows. the hearts and 
thoughts, wiU punish tjie wicked^ 
who violate bis commands, and 
will reward the good. 
^ Spain is a witness. wMch has 
very oflen beheld many enemies , 
conquered and overthrown' by 
him. 



Omnis Romanuis s^a 
tor convenio*, qui pron^ittot 

Die dat rpbur et ' aes 
triple?^ circa .pectus sum 
(erat), qui primus com- 
mitto fragtlis ratis trux 
pelagus dot. .' \ ■ 

Detis, qui nosco^ cor ejl 
cogitatio, punio scelestufl,. 
qui is. {(jus) preeceptum 
violo, et remunero4)onuB. 
• Testis sum Hi^pa^ia, 
qui saepissime conapicio^ 
pi urTmus . hostis superat^s 
prostratusque ab hie abl. 



The Relative rgoverj^d by the V^erh.^ • 
. MODEL, 

He should imitate those men^ , Iraitetur homii^s ' eos, 

whom h6 haife himself seeii so quos ipse vidit amplissi- 

veiy eminent, L. Crassus and mos^ L. Crassuin et M. 

M. Anthony.' AntoniufiQ. ; ] 

Those things which C.Verres Ea quae C. Yeires in 

perpetrated in his quaestorship, qusestura, quae in-praetft- 

ih his praetorship, in Italy, in ra, quae in Tta^a, (juae in 

Achaia, Asia, and Pampnylik. Achaia, Asia, Pamphyl- 

iaqua^atrarit. 



Exercise 15. 



The moon ]which we saw. 

The roses which the spring 
scatters. 

The ambassadors which Anni- 
bal sent 

Collect ye the cattle which ye 
feed. 

Bring thou flowers, which the 
bee loves 



/■ 

f ■ 

. Luna qui videa 
Rosa qui spargo^ ver. 



Legatus qui Annibal 
mitto. 
CollTgo pecus qui pas- 



co' 



AfTero {offer) flos, qui 
amo apis. 
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Latin exebx^ises. 



^ He shall read the lettej Which 
( haye received.; • . 

Caesar^ from theise causes which 
[ have mentioned, determii^/to 
cross the' Hhine. , 

:He knows., [it] whom I see 
present, Cn.. Lentulus Matcellt- 
nus* / 

Besides, several of the most il- 
lustrious men ,of our city are 
wit][)esses, ail of whom h is not 
necessary to be named by me. 

Behold thd .very [man] whom 
I sought. 

^e wl}om I Tiamed last. 
' AvaHc^ implies the lovi* of 
monejr, whfch no wjsc man has 
coveted. 

The city which Romulus built 
was called ^o'me, and was very 
f^ous. • ' 

He is a good boy whom glory 
encourages, and commendation 
delights. 



Lego literae qui pi. ego 
accipia 

CsBsar, hie de causa iabl. 
qui commemorp^, Rhenus 
transeo' decerno® {decri' 
vijt). 

Scio is (is) qui ace. ad- 
. sum (adesse) video*, Crt. 
Le^tulus Marcellinus. 

. Deinde jsum testis vir 

nom. clarus noster civitae 

qui (quos) omnis 'Ucc. a 

^ ego abl. nom^no^ non sum 

(ji€£esse). 

Ecce ille ipse aicc. qui 
quaero imperf. 

Is qui proxime nominp. 

Avai'itia. habeo studium 
pecunia, qui nemo sapieQ# 
concupro*. 

IJrbs, qui Romulus con* 
do®, voco RjOma, et sum 
Celebris. 

Sufh bonus puer qui 
gloria excito, et laus de- 
lecto': 



These words, whose^ wherein, witkreby, tohereofy wheremih, 
are the same ^ of whom ^ in which ^ by which, ofwhich^ with 
which, &c. ;,as, He whose name we lov^, ille cujus nomen 
amamus ; those whose names we. despise, ii quofufn nomina 
contemnimus, &c. And if a preposition comes at the end 
of a clause, and seem^ to have no case after it, it belongs to 
the foregoing te]ative ; as, The man whom I relied upon (that 
is, upon whom), ille in quo donfidebam. 



MODEL. 

He sends Commius, whom 
be hiipself made king th^ere, 
whose valour and counsel be 
approved, and whom he thought 



Commium, quern ipse 
regem ibi constituerat, 
cujus et virtutem et con- 
silium probabat, et quern 



SYNTAX. 
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faithful to Iiim, and whose aur 
thority was esteemed great in 
those countries. 

Exercise 
. Those whose glory cannot die. 

They are happy whose hearts 
are pure. 

He is rich whose mind is tran- 
quil. 

Men, whose virtue we praise. 

Some whose authority may avail 
much with the people. 

Ambassadors came from them,, 
whose speech was acceptable. 

In which greatness of mind* 
consists. 

From which it is understood 
what may be- true, simple and 
sincere. • 

From that part in which we 
place wisdom and prudence. 

There is a God, whose power we 
adore, to whom we are obedient, 
and by whom we are preserved. 

The conveniences which we 
use, the light which we enjoy, the 
breath which we draw, are given 
and bestowed upon us by God. 

Of all the things from which 
something is acquired, there is 
nothing better, nothing sweet- 
er, than agriculture, concerning 
which we have said many 
[things], 

4 



sibi fidclem arbitrabatur, 
cujtisqile auctoritas in his 
regionibus magna habe- 
batur,. mittit. 
16. 

Is qui laus emorior*** 
(emori) nori possum, 

Felix sum qui cor purus 
sum. 

Dives sum qui animus 
tranquillus sum. 

Vir, qui virtus (virtu^ 
tern) laudo'. 

Nonnullas plur, qui 
auctoritas apud plebs plu- 
rimum valeo^. 

Legatus ab is obL ve- 
nio*, qui oratio sum perf. 
gratus. 

£x qui (quo) animus 
magiiitudo pxisto^ 

Ex qui infellTgo', qui 
(quod) verus, simplex, sin- 
cerusque sum. 

Ex is pars abl. in qui 
ahl. fern, sapientia et pru- 
dentia pono*. 

Sum Deus, qui numen 
adoro', qui dnt. pareo^, et 
a qui abl. conserve. 

Commodum qui abl 
utor^, lux qui abl. fruor*, 
spiritus qui dcc^ duco®, do* 
et impertio* ego dat. a 
Deus abl. 

Omnis autem res gen. 
ex qui abl allquis neut 
acquire^, nihil sum agri- 
cultura a6/.bonus (melius), 
nihil dulcis (dulcius), de 
qui abl fern, multum dico^ 



S8 LATIN EXERClgES, 

ENGLISH TO BB TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Qui, quae, quod, nominative to tJie verb, 

Caesar, who conquered Pompey. The gaJcs which more 
the trees. The sun which shines. The king who lovei 
his subjects. Cato, who was wise, loved his country. The 
sea, which flows, wili ebb. That whibh seems to be useful. 
All things which may be necessary for life. Modesty, which 
is the ornament of Ijfe. The dog Cerberus, who has three 
heads. The dogs of Actaeon, who tore their nlast^r in pieces. 
The muddy bulrush, which covers over the pastures. The 
lambs which wander in the mountains. O boys, who gather 
flowers and strawberries growing on the ground, fly ye hence, 
a cold [deadly] snake lurks in the grass. 

Pompey, Pompems : gales, aura ; trees, arhor : ,sub^cf», ewis : 
wise, sapiens; country, patria: ^e^h^ refluo^ : that, ,(Mi)> seems, 
videor^ ; useful, .(Utile) : all things, (omnia) ; necessary for life, {ad 
vivendum necessaha) : ornament, omdtUs : three, treSj (tria) ; heads, 
eapui : JetcBon ; iore in pieces, dilaciro^ ; their master, suus dominus : 
the miUddy bulrush, limdsus juncus ; covers ovet, ohdUcffi pres. siibj. ; 
the pastures, ^pofcua): wander, erro^ :, ^ther, legffi ) strawberries, 
(fraga)', growing on the grounlf, (>ia*ceni»a Aitwi*) ; hence, Atm;; cold, 
frigidus; snake, angms; lurks, latec^ ; in tlie grass, {in herbd,.) 

^he relative governed. 

The mountains which we saw. The wine which they 
draw out. The pleasant fields which we leave. Brutus, 
whom the Roman matrons lamented. The shattered ships 
which the mejchant refits. I see Italy, which yqur ances- 
tors conquered. Take thou the wealth which I have. The 
arrows which they send forth are deadly. Crcesus, whose 
wealth and riches were, remarkable. The rivers which (we 
left Uquimus), There is a God whom we worship, to whom 
there is none like. Begin, little boy, to ,whom thy parenls 
have not smiled. 

Draw out, promifi : pleasant, dtdcig; fields, anwm ; matrons, mo- 
trOna ; lamented, lugec^ : shattered, qitassus ; refits, reficio^ : jour 
ancestors, (majOres vestri) : to take, accipitfi : send forth, emitU^ > 
deadly, lethdlis: remarkable, insignis: none, radius; Hke, simllis: 
begin, incipia^ ; smiled, Hdeo. 

PHRASES. 

1. There are some that say sa I. Sum qui affirmo*. 
% There is a thing that trou- % Sum ego {dai,) qui 
Ues me. (quod) maid halW (3 p. 

sing.). 



SYNTAX. 
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3 You have cause to be glad. 
4. I wait your pleasure. 5. Not 
that I know of. 6. Which way 
shall I go? 7. There is no one 
but knows. 8. You need not fear. 
9. They hav^ nothing to do. 



3. Sum (3 p. sing.) qui 
(neut.) gaudeo* (gaudeas), 

4. Exspecto? quis (quid) 
volo (2j>, siihj,). 5. Non qui 
(nmt, ) scio ( 1 p. subj. ). 6. 
Qui (a6Z.) insisto^ via (abl)l 
7. Nemo sum qui nescio* 
(Sp.subj.). 8. Nihil sum 
(3p, sing,) qui {neut,) ti- 
meo^ (2 p. subj.). 9. Clui 
{dot, pi) negotium (gen.) 
nihil aum'(3p. sing.). 



Adam. — ^Rule 59. 

TWO OR MORE SUBSTANTIVES SINGipLAR. 



MODEL. 

If thou and TuUia are well, 
I and Cicero are well., 

My father and mother are 
dead. 

Riches, honour, glory, are 
placed before our eyes. 



Rage and anger harry the 
mind. 

Ivory and gold shine. 

Romulas and Remus were 
brothers. 

Alexander and Julio? Cseisar 
were very great commanders. 

Fire and water are necessary 
[things]. 



Si tu et Tullia vale- 
tis, ego et Cicero vale- 
mus. 

Pater mihi et mater 
mortui sunt. 

Divitiae, decus, gloria, 
m oculis sita sunt. 



Exercise 17. 



Furor et ira pr«cip!to' 
animus. 

Ebur et aiirum reni- 
deo«. 

Romiilus et Remus sum 
perf. frater. 

Alexander et Julius 
CsBsar sum impf. praestan- 
tissimus dux. ^ 

Ignis et aqua sum ne- 
cessarius neut. plur. 
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LATIN EXEBCISES. 



Riches and honour and power 
are uncertain [things]. 

For every thing, virtue, fame, 
honour, obey niches. 

Nor poverty, nor death, nor 
chains, terrify a wise man. 

Noi^ the beautiful Ganges, and 
the Herrous, turbid with gold, 
[1. e. golden sand] can match 
with the praises of Italy. 

A wolf and a lamb, driven by 
thirst, had come to the same 



A cow, and a sHe-goat, and a 
sheep, patient ninder injury, were 
companions with a lion in the 
forests. 

An ant and a fly were con- 
tending sharply which .w^ of 
greater conse^aence. 

Menelaus and Paris, being 
armed, fought for Helen and her 
riches. 



Divitiae et honor et po- 
tentia sum incertus. 

Omnis enim res, virtus, 
fama^ decus, diviti® dot, 
pareo^. 

Sapiens occ. nequepau- 
pertas, neque mors, neque 
vinculum terreo^. 

Nee pulcher Granges, 
atque aurum (d)l turbidus 
Hermus laus eUtl Italia 
j^m» certo*. 

/ Lupus et agnas^ sitis 
{siti) compulsus phtr. ad 
rivus ace. idem ace. (eti»- 
detn) venio*. 

Vacca, et capella, et 
patiens ovis injuria ^^. 
.socius samperf. cum leo 
abt in saltus a5/. pbir. 

Formica ejt musca con- 
tendo^ acriter qui (quay 
plus sum [plurii rsscf). 

Menelaus et Paris ar- 
matus pugno^ propter Hel- 
ena ace. et divitiee ace. 



ENGLISH TO l^E TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Marius and Sylla waged a civil war. I and my brother 
read. Thou, Peter, and I, will write (1 pers. pbtr.). The 
bow and (arrows caldmi) are good (neut. phtr.). The bow 
and arrows which (neut phr.) Uiou hast broken. Pyramus 
and Thisbe held contiguous houses. (Now jamque) the sea 
and the earth had {imperf.) no distinction. In the mean 
time, the winged horses of tiie sun, Pyroeis, Eous, and iEthon, 
and the fourth Phlegon, fill the air with inflamed neighings, 
and beat the barriers (with their feet, pedants). 

Civil, cttiUs: Peter, Petru5 : bow, arcHS: hrokBH, frango : held, 
teneo^ ; contiguous, contigttus : no distinction, {nuUum ducrimeh) : in 
the mean time, interea ; winged, volucris; and the fourth, quArtusque; 
fill, impUo^ ; air, atara, plttr. ; with inflamed neighings, (Jlammifi'- 
ris hinnifibus) ', beat,;m£so^; barrier, repa^(2«iii. 



StNtAX. 

Adaii.-^Rulb III. Obs. 4 
A ^Collective Noun. 
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MODEL. 



The multitude rudi. 

Let a part secure the eh* 
trance3 of the city, and occupy 
die towers. 

Wheq each had pleaded his 
own cause! 



A part spoil the fdtars. 
A. part seize the missile wea^ 
pon, and blindly rush on. 

Nor '^id the 'suppliant crowd 
fear the coun|benance of their 
judge. 

One of that number who are 
prepared for the murder. 

A paft mount the horses, and 
guide the reins. . 

A part load the tables with the 
feast, and place full goblets. 

The common [gods] inhabit 
different places 

For so great a multitude hurl- 
ed stones and darts. 



Turba ruunt. 

Pars aditus urbis fir* 
ment, turresque capes 
isant. 

Uterque causam ciuii 
perorassent suam. 



Exercise 18« 



Pars spdio^ ara. 

Pars missilis ferrum 
corripio^, ccecusque nom* 
pkir, ruo*. 

Nee supplex turba ti 
meo* judex gen. os {ora) 
suus gen. 

Unus ex is (eo) nume 
rus abl qui ad ced^ ace 
paro'. 

Pars opnscendo^ in 
equus ac€. et moderor* 
habena. 

Pars epiilum abl pi 
onero* mensa, et plenus 
repono' poculum. 

Plebs habito^ diversus 
(diversa) locus oU plur. 

Nam tantus multitudo 
lapis ac telum conjicio' 
impf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The rustic rabble forbid. A part crowd the forum. A 
part lay the foundations. A part seek the entrance. Both 
ve deceived with tricks. A great part were wounded «. 
dain. 

4» 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



KualiCf rustlcus; rabble, turha; forbid, vcto^ : crowd, edehro^ : 
IdLjy p<ma^ ; fonndtition ffimdamen: hoihj uterqtie ; deceive j ddfldo^ } 
tncks, doltis ahl. : were wounded or. slain, (fuerunt vulnerdti <vut oiccin) 



Adabi.— Rule III. Obs. 2. 

IrifinUw^ Mood, or Part of a ^entmeei man serve as a 
NommaJtive. 

■'^ MODEL. 

To ^e for one's countFy is 
sweet and becoming. 

How long life will be is un- 
certain. 

Part of the men fell m the 
war. , 



Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori.> 

Incertum est quam 
longa vita futura sit. 

Partim virorum ceci- 
derunt in bello. 



Exercise 19. 



To fly when our country is 
invaded, is a base [thing]. 

To restrain the tongue is not 
the least virtue^ 

To see th/s sun is a pleasant 
[thing]. 

To overcome the mind, to 
restrain anger, to moderate vic- 
tory, is excellent. 

Alas! how difficult it is not 
to betray crime by the counte- 
naiice ! 

To excel in knowledge is 
honouracble; but to be ignorant 
is base. 



Fugio'cum patria nos- 
ter oppugho^ sum turpis. 

Compesco^ hngua non 
minimus sum virtus. 

Video sol sum jucun*- 
dus. 

Animus vinco, iracun" 
dia cohibeo*, victoria tem- 
pero prajclarus sum. 

Heu ! quam difficilis 
sum crimen non prodo^ 
vultus ahl. 

In scientia ohL excel- 
lo^ pulcher sum ; sed nes- 
cio (nescire) turpis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

To seek true glor} is commendable; but to pursue vain 
glory is dishonourable. To speak is not the same [thing] as 
to declaim. It is one [thing] to speak in Latin, but another 
to speak it grammatically. (To die emdri] bravely is more 
honourable than, to live basely. It is easy to oppress an inno- 
cent [man]. 



STNTAX. 



4S 



Seek, muenfi', commendable, laudabiUs; naTsn.e,,s€etar ; vain, 
mSms; dishoaoorable, tvrpis: speak, loquan; same thing, idem; 
ts, oc; to declaim, diee^ i. one thing, aUui (aliud) ; in Latin, Lolln^ ; 
another, o/tuj {aliud)', grammatically, ^ammaAc^'.* braVely, /oifi- 
ter; more honourable, wmtis (nobilius) ; uan, ftt&m; basely, htrpUer : 
easy (thing], ftuHUs; oppress, opprimt^ \ an innocent [man], ntntf- 
eens {vimoeeiUtm), 



Adam. — ^Rule 4SL 

Propositions governing the Accusative Case, 

MODEL. 



They went to the temple. 
He hides his head among 
the clouds. 



Asiovistus sends ambassadors 
to Caesar. 

Roses shine among the lil- 
ies. 

Few come to old age. 

Thymoetes advises that [it] 
should be led within the walls. 

There is a great grove near 
the cool river. 

On account of the memorable 
anger of cruel Juno. 

With God is no respect of 
persons. 

Practise piety toward God, 
benevolence toward men. 

The heaven is spread out be- 
yond the clouds. 

The good man loves virtue 
for its own sake. 

The earth is carried aroond 
the sun. 



Ibant ad templum. 
Caput inter nubSa 
condit. 



Exercise 20. 



Ariovistus legatus ad 
Cesar mitto. 

Rosa fulgeo' inter, lili- 
um. 

Paucus, a, um, nom. pL 
vehio ad senectus. 

Thymcetes duco' inf. 
pass, infra murus hortor. 

Sum ingens lucus pro* 
pe gelTduis amnis. 

Ssevus g6n. memor ace 
Juno gen, oh ira. 

Apud Deus non sura 
acceptio persona gen. 

Pittas adversus Deus 
exerceo, erga homo be- 
nevolentia. 

CoBlum supra Kttbes ex- 
tended 

Vir bonus nrtus per 
sui amo. 

Terra circam soi fohcK 
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Many a victim shall fall to 
thee before the altars. 

All these differ among them- 
selves in language, customs, 
laws. 

The Swiss serijd the noblest of 
their city ambassadors to him. ^ 

He orders Divitiacus ^ t6 be 
called to Htm. / 

WJiereas, on account of the 
wounds of the soldiers and the 
intei'ment of the dead, our men, 
being detained three days, could 
not pursue them. 

It seemed most convenient td 
send to him C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, both on account of his fideli- 
ty and knowledge of the Gallic 
tQngue. 



Multus tu dot, ante ara 
cado bostiaV 

Hie nom, phir. oihni» 
plur. lingua abl,, institu- 
. ^um a&/., lex abl, inter sui 
•diflero. 

Helvetii Icgatus ad is 
mitto nobilissimus civitas 
gen. 

Diviti&cus ad sui voco* 
inf. pa^s. jubeo^ 

Cluum et propter vul* 
nus miles et pi'opter sepul- 
tura occisus (occisdrum)^ 
noster (nostri) triduum 
mbratus plur. non ^po^- 
s\im{'potuissent) sequof* is. 

( Commodissimum visum 
est) C. Valerius Procillus 
CLcc. ^t propter . fides et 
propter lingua gen. Gal- 
licus gm. scientia su} is 
mitto' inf. 



EN0UI9H TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Thou Shalt sup with me. Within a few days. Out of 
danger^ ^he^ are. all slain; to a man. They can do much 
with him. If he is about the market, I shall meet him. About 
noon. (Let a prince be sit princeps) slow to punishment, 
swifl to rewards. Xerxes, before the naval engagement in 
which he was conquered by Themistpcles, had sent four thou- 
sand aimed men to Delphi, to plunder the temple of Apollo, (as 
if he waged quasi gereret) war not only with the Greeks, but 
even wi£ the immortal gods. 

Sap, aeno^ ; with me, {apud me); within, cis: out of, extra: slain, 
mteirfieiifi ; to a man, {ad unum) : thev can do much with, (pZuHmvm 
possunt apud): about the market, (a^d forum) \ meet [him], con^ 
•mio* : about, drdUer; noon, mieridies: slow to, J^er ad; swifl, 
vdoz : naval, navdlis : engagement, praUum ; by Themistocles, (a 
TkemigtdeU) ; thousand anned men, (miUia armatOrum) ; to Delphi, 
Wdph&s); to plunder, (ad diripienium) ; only with, UuUitm cum; 
Greeka, Qraeus abl. plur. : even, etiam. 



SYNTAX. 
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PHRASES. 

1.^ At our fabuse. 2. By 
nMX)n-light. 3. About the break 
of day. 4. Is it to be found in 
Vii'gil ? 5. It is come to the last 
push. 6. It is an entire secret. 



1. Apud ego (pkir*) 
21 Ad luna. £ Circa lux 
(gen.) ortus. 4. Habeo^ 
{3 p: pass.) apud Virgilius? 
5. Ad triarii renio (ve»- 
tum est). 6. Sum inter ar- 
canum (pi) Ceres (gen.). 



' Adam. — ^Rul& 43. 

Pr^oritioHs governing an AbUUwe Caae. 

MODEL. 

Poisons lurk under sweet Sub dulci melle vene* 
Dominion havp I given na latent. Imperium sh 



without end. 



ne fine dedi. 



Exercise 21. 



With a great murmur. Under 
the opposite froiit. He sees no 
ship in sight. He shall call them 
Romans from his own name. 

And inform us' under what cli- 
mate, in what region of the globe, 
we: "are at length thrown. One 
part takes its , rise from the river 
Rhone. 

Unhappy Fhkethon fell from 
the chariot of the sun. Regulus 
was conquered in Africa. I will 
say a few [things] of myself. 

Fear thou ia prosperity, hope 
in adversity. An empty traveller 
will sing before a robber. No 
man can be happy without virtue. 



Magnus pum murmur. 
Frons sub adversus. Navis 
in conspectus tmllus pro- 
spicio^ Romanus suus de 
nomen dico. 

£t quis (quo) sub ccelnm 
tandem, quis ObL pi. orbis 
gen. in ora ahL pL jactor* 
(,;Wemttr) doceo {doteas), 
Unus pars initium capio* 
a flumen Rhodanus abl 

Infelix Phaethon de sol 
gen. currus decido®. Reg- 
ulus in Africa vinco* 
peff. De ego paucus neut, 
pi dico. 

In secundus pluri ti- 
meo^ in adversus spero'. 
Canto* vacuus coram latro 
viator. Beatus nam. sum 
inf. sine virtus nemo pofr* 
sum. 



46 LATIN EXERCISES. 

As a field without culture, so Ut ager sine culture, 

18 the mind without learning, sic sine doctrina animus 

But he comes prepared with able sum. At venio paratus 

an4 eloquent solicitors. ' nom, ciim subscriptor ex- 

ercitatus et disertus. 

The ash is most beautiful in Fraxinus in\ sylva pul- 

the woods, the pine in gardens, cheirlmus, pinus in hor- 

the poplar by rivers, the fir on tus, populus in fluvius, 

high mountains. abies in mons altus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Learn froni me. All hope is in God. I defend the tender 
myrtles from the cold. Modesty is a good sign in a youth. 
And longer shadows fall (froni de) the high mountains. Mj 
thoiisand lambs wander in the Sicilian mountains. Harbour- 
mg ererlastihg rancour in [her] breast 

Learn thou, cognpsco^ ; from, ez ; from, a ; myrtles, (myrtos) cM^JH- 
gu$ : modesty, verecundia ; youth, adolescms; sign, signum : and long^ 
e'r, majoresque ; shadows, umbra : my thousand, (milU wmb) : harbour- 
ing, servo^ ', eye/lasting, iBtemus; rancour, vulmu;'mf sub, 

PHRASES. 

1. He is on our side. 2. In a lit- L A ego (pZ.) sto* (3 p. 

tie cottage. 3. He was acquitted sing,). 2. Parvus sub lar. 

by the senate. 4. He was con- 3. {Stetit) in senatus. 4. 

d.emned by the senate. 5. This Jaceo^ {p^') in senatus. 

makes for ijne. 6. The last but 5. Hie (»^^.) pro ego sum. 

<Hie. 6. Proximus a postremus. 



Adam.— Rule 44. 
PrqpasUicna governing the Accusative and Ablative. 

MODEL. 

His eyes are closed m eter- In stemam ckudun- 
nal night. If he might pass over tuf lumina noctem. Si 
into Italy. And towards night transiret in Italiam. Et 
her care returns. sub .noctem cura recur- 

sat. 



SYNTAX. 
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EXEBCISE 22; 



Unknown to [my] master. Un- 
known to [my] father. Under the 
Under the walls. 



Toting men easily fall 'into 
diseases. Towards evening Csb- 
sar ordered the gates to be shut, 
and the soldiers to depart from 
the town. Capua, a city of Cam- 
pania, was always prone to luxury. 



Afijer the death of Jason, Me- 
dius, his son, built the city Me- 
dea in honour of his mother. Cae- 
sar draws back his fb;rces to the 
next hill. 

The Swiss, pursuing with all 
their carriages, collected their 
^^g^^ in one place. The 
Swiss, perceiving this, who had 
retreated to the eminence, began 
again to approach, and to renew 
the battle. 



How many shields and hielmets, 
and brave bodies of heroes, shalt 
thou, O father Tyber, roll down 
thy streams ! 



Clam preceptor abl 
Clam pater ace, Subter 
testudo abl Subter mce- 
nia ace. 

Facile in morbus inci- 
do^ adolescens. Sub ves- 
per ace, Caesar porta dau- 
do^ inf. milesque ex oppi- 
dum exeo iw/*. jubeo^ Ca- 
pua, Carripania ui;bs, pro- 
nus semper in luxuria ace, 
8um perf. 

Post mors Jason Medi- 
us, filius is4(^u5) in hoiior 
ace, mater. Medea <Uc, 
urbs ace. condo^. Cop^se 
suus Caesar in proximus 
coUis ace. suhdvLCO^. 

Helvetii, cum omnia 
suus carru9 sequor (sectf- 
ti), ,impedimentum plur, 
in unus locus ace, confe- 
ro. Is conspicor* (id con- 
spiedti) Helvetii, *qui in 
mons ace. (sese) recipio' 
{recep^rant), rursus insto' 
inf, et praelium redintegro^ 
inf, coepi (ecsperunt), 

QusLm multus sub unda 
ace, plur. scutum vir (»«- 
rum) galeaque, et fords 
corpus voIto', {Tyhripck- 
ter!). 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Unknown to you {plur, ace). Unknown' to them (abl). At 
the setting (ace.) of the sun. Upon the green leaf (o^). At 
the point of coming {ace). In the silent night (abl), Diu^ 
ing supper (ate), Dsxiva, ab(>ut to di6,.said that he thanked M' 
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ex&nder (dot.) for his kindness and generosity (towards his 
relations in suos). After Alexander was advanced into Syria, 
the Tyrians sent (to him ci) a golden crown of great weight 

At, in, during,, svh with an iwcusative; setting, oecdsus: leaf, folu 
um : at the point of oominff , {sidt adventum) : suivper, ccbtul : about (o 
die, moribundus / that he thanked, (se agire gratias) ; for, pro; Isind- 
netMf kumanitas ; generosity yliberaUtas: tSteTjpostqumn; wajsadyan- 
ced, (jfrogressus ofset) ; Tyrians, Tyrii; golden, aureus; grown, coro- 
na ^ Yfeiglai, pondus, 

EXERQISE 23. 

Promiscuous Examples of the Prepositions, 



When they could no longer 
sustain the charges of our men, 
some retreated to ^ the rising 
ground, the oftiers betook them- 
selves to their baggages and wag- 
ons« 



He himself, by forced marches, 
goes into Italy, and raises two le- 
gions there, and draws three more 
out of their quarters, that wintered 
about Aquileia; and with these 
five legions, he hastens to go into 
farther Gaul, over the Alps, by the 
nearest road. 



You have a consul [snatched] 
from many snares and dangers, 
and fi-om the midst of death, not 
reserved thus for his own life, but 
Ibr your security. 

The Carians, who then inhab- 
ited Lemnos, although the event 
had haj^ned contrary to their 
expectation, yet durst not resist, 
and removed out of the island. 



Diutius quum noster 
{nostrorurA) impetus sing. 
sustineo' inf, non possum 
(po5sc»f), alter {aUeri) sui 
\se) in mons {mmtem) re- 
cipio'; alter ad impedimen- 
tum pi, et carrUs suus sui 
{se) confero. 

Ipse in Italia magnus 
iter ahL contendo, duoque 
ibi legio conscribo, et edu- 
co^ tres ex hiberna qui 
circum Aquileia hieimo* 
impf, ; et cum hie quinque 
legio contendo eo inf, in 
ulterior Gallia per Alpes 
qui (qua) proximus it^r 
sum impj, 

Habeo plur. consul ex 
plurimus periciilttm et in- 
sidise, atque ex (jnedid 
morte), non ad vita suns, 
sed ad salus vester {reser' 
vdtum). 

Cares, qui turn Lemnus 
incolo^ tmgf., etsi praeter 
opinio res cado, tamen re- 
sisto inf, audeo^ non {oust 
non sunt), atque ex insula 
demigro*. 



&1TNTAX. 49 

RecapUulaiory Exercise. 
iThe fierce Lucagu?^ brandiehes hia (drawn strictum) sword. 
Your anceators ccmquered all Italy. Of all these> the Belga^ 
are the bravefit. " Bndcion' w^ perpetually poor, wh^n he 
might be (very rich ditissimus). Thou art-a. friend^ thou act 
(an advocate ^a^oniis),vthou art a father to me. Here, O Cae- 
sar, mayest thoii love to he called father and prince. Why does 
he fear te touch the yellow Tiber? (O that it would please'thee 
O tarvtim liheat tibi) to inhabit witfi me the low cottages, and . 
to shpot stags. PubliuB.Scipio (used >o/e6a^) to say, that he 
was never ]es3 idle than whenndl^, nor less alone thin when 
he was alone. (The coptveniences cowmoda) which we use, 
the light wJiieh .We enjoy (the breath spintus), which (we 
draw </ttcmtf^), are given and (-bestowed upon us inipertivnr' 
tur nobis) py Qod. Menelaus and faris, Joeing armeii,. 
fought (for propter) Hjelen and her^jiches. » A part Ipad the 
tables (with the feast epulis), and place fall goblets. To ex^ 
eel in knowledge is (honourable jjulchrum), but (to be igno- 
rant nescire) is ba^e. TJie quarfela of lovers, are .the renewaj 
of love. Mahy a victim shall fall to thee before th^ altars. 
Unhappy Phaethon fell from the chariot pf the sun. (A. penny- 
less vacuus) traveller will sing (before coram) a robber-. • After 
the dekth of Jason, Mednis, his son, built the city Medea, in 
' honour of his mother.' When they could no longer 'sustain 
(the charge impetum) of our [men], some retreated {se rece^ 
perurU) (to the rising grourtd m wio/i^e^w), (the others alte- 
ri) (betook themselves se cpntutirunt) , to their' baggage and 
(wagpns' corros). , ' . 

Adam. — Rule L 

Agreement of one Substantive with another.* 

MODEL. 

TulHola, my whole delight. Tulliola deliciae nos- 
Cassar marched his army to- trae. Caesar ad flumen 
wards the river Thames. Tamesin eiercTtum dux- 
• /it. • 

* The latter substantive is sometimes found in the genitive case : 
as^amnis EridArd. Virg.; fons Timdvi. Id. An ellipsis of eui est 
mnnen seems to be the reason ; as, amnis [cui est nomen]- Eridani. 
5 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



They crossed tlie riVer FlumenRhenumtran- 

Rhme, not far from the i$ea, sieruht^ non longe d 

into which the Rhine empties mari,. quo >Rh^us . in- 

itself. fluit. • . , ^ 

« Exercise 24. 



He. built the city [of] Rofee. 
Aquitaniu {Chaenne) reaches 
from the river Garonne to the 
Pyrenaean mountains. 

O " Maecenas^ spruns from . 
kings, [thy] ancestors.. The 
mountain [of,] Cevennes ob- 
structed his passage with a Very 
deep snoyff. 

And he added not a little land 
to the .territory of the city of 
Rome. In Herodotus, the father 
of history, there are many far 
hies. 

He , discourses with him 
through C. Valerius Procillus, a . 
nobleman of the GalUc province, 
his particular friend. 

The enemies in^mediately 
marched from that place to the 
river Aisfte, which, we have ob- 
served , lay behind ^ur camp. 

Gdesar, Ixpcause he kept in 
mind that L. Cassius, the consul, 
had been slain, that his army 
had been routed by the Swiss, 
and forced to pass under the 
yoke, thought it not proper to 
comply. , 



Gondo^ urbs Roma. 
Aquitania li Garumna flu- 
me.n ad Pyrenae^ mons< 
pertineof*. 

Mteccnas, atavus editus 
voc. rex obL ^Mons Ce** 
venna al'tus superL nix 
abf, iter impedio'^ impf. 

' Et non parum ' ager 
(agrorum) urbs Roma 
territorium dot. adjungo^. 
A pud Herodotus, pater 
historia,' sum innumerabi- 
lis fkbula. 

Per C. Valerius ProciJ- 
lus, pripceps Gallia gen. 
provinuQia gen., familia- 
ris suus cum is coUoquor^. 

Hostis protinus ex is 
locus ad fliimen Axona 
contendo, qui (qttod) sum 
inf, post noster castra 
(dcmonstrdtum est). 

Caesar quod memoria 
ahl. (tenebat), L. Cassius 
ace. consul {occisum), ex- 
etcTtus lace, que is ab 
Helvetii pulsus ace. et 

isub jttgum) missus <icc. 
concedmdum) non puto* 
impf. . 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He reduced the city (Gabii Gabios). These had encamp- 
ed four miles from the city, beyond the river (Anio Anzenem), 



, STN3^AX. . ^1 

Presently his arni^ (tilspqudi^e), which was attacking the citj 
Ardea witti th^ King himself, left hiiti. Q^uintius Marcius, a 
general of the Romans, who had. taken (Corioli Cori&los), a 
city of the ^Volsci,. being banished' from the city, went over tt 
the Volsci in a rage, and received assistance against the Ho- 
mans. He often conquered the Romans. The Gauls sent 
ambassadors to Dionysius, tlie tyrant of Sicily, desiring his 
assistance and friendship. 

RedvLcedj^sMgd^ ; had encampcfd four miles (Quarto ffuUiario eonss' 
dirdnt); beyo/id, trans: presehtly, ?»<«; to attack, ommgno' ; with, 
cum : a city, citltas ; banished the city (expvlsus ex urie) y went over, 
amtttidu^ ; in a rage (iratus) i.iOy ad; aasistahce, meciUum; against, 
umtrai deainng (peUntes). 

. PHRASES. 

1. Hunting dpgs. 2 He com^ 1. Canis vestigatori 2. 
iaitted sacrilege against the shades Vlolo^ manes (occ.) Deus 
of the dead. ^ : {acc.)» 

Vir 15 uSied when praise or ezcdleuce is intended; hoiAo is 
, used indifferently. 

Ye hare before your, eyes Aud»x superL homo 
Catiline, that most audacious, gen. plv^', • C^ilina BfntB 
man. Lupius Gotta, a, man of oculus habeo. Sapiens 
excellent understanding,* and ex- superl atque fef imius vir 
emplary prudence. , " . . ^ L. Cotta. , < 

I am very intimate with Fa- Fabius abl. vir boivui 
bius, that most excellent and most superl , et homo doctus 
learned man. Being repulsed superl. familiariter utor^. 
from him, thou wentest to that A .qui (quo) repudiatus, 
excellent man, M. Marcellus, thy ad sodaiis tuus, vir bo- 
companion. , nus superL M. Marcellus 

demigro'. 

But I find Lucius Apuleius is Verumtamen L. Apa- 
his first solicitor; a man in leius sum inf. video 
years, indeed, but a mere npvice proximus subscriptor ; ho- 
iii the practice and business 6( mo non stas obL sed 
the fbrum. , {usu forensi) atque exer- 

citatio cAl. tyro ace. 
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LATIN EXEROII^ES. 

Adam. — ^hlb 0. 



MODEL. 

. Has not the nocturnal watch 
at the Palatium, nor of xhos 
city guards, nor tiie consterna- 
tk)h .of the |)epjdQ,/nor^ the 
union of jlU good men,. nor this 
radst fortified place of. holding 
the sen'jitey ijor tlie looks and 
countenances of these, movjed 
th0e'? " ' 



Nihfl-ne nocturbum 
praesifiiutn Palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil tittior 
populi,. nihil ponsensus 
bpnorum omnium, nihil 
hie munidssimus haben- 
& ^natus. locus, nihil 
horum. Ot^l vultusque 
moverunt ? ; ' 



. ExEBCtSE 

Semiramis was the wife of 
Ninus. Sleep* is; the image of ' 
death. H^len was the caus^ of ' 
the TProj^ war... ,» , 

Gro^iis was'jfljp king <5f jhe 
Lydians. Thc^ iriendship of Ores-' * 
tes and Pylades acquired' immor- 
tal feqie among posterity. 

Revenge is always the de- - 
light of a little, and weak, and 
narrow mind. Death takes away 
the sense of all evils. 

The memory of past evils is 
pleasant. Pale death kupcksat 
the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of kings with an impartial 
foot. 

Neither was there hope of lib- 
erty, nor care about my stock; 
nor shall the. noxious diseases of 
t'he neighbouring flocks hurt 
fihem]. 



25. ^ 

Semiramis sum- imj^. , 
Ninus uxoV. . Somnus im- 
ago, mors sum. Helena 
causa sum perf. bellum 
Trojanus. 

. l(ex JJiydi Crcesus sum 
itnpf. Orested et Py- 
lades aniicitia apud pos- ' 
t^riimmortalis fama adi- 
piscor®. '. ' 

UltK) sum volupta^ nii- , 
nutus, semper et infirm us, 
exiguusque aninflus. Mors 
omnis- malum sensus adi- 
mo*. 

Jucundus sum memoria 
prffiteritus malum. Palli- 
duS mors sequus pulso' 
pes abl, pauper plur ta^- 
bema ace. rexque turris 
ace. 

Nee spes libertas sum 
impf, nee cUra peculium; 
nee malus contagium yi>- 
cJnus peeus kedo*. 



STNTJLX» 



4S 



And now tlie high tops of the 
▼illagBs, at a distance, smoke. 
The kst era [subject] of Cumae* 
an song is now arrive^ : the 
great series of ages begins anew. 

The Grecian heroeg, by the 
divine skill of Pullas, build a 
horse to the size of a mountain. 
Some are astonished at tbat bale- 
ful offering of the virgin [god- 
dess] Minerva, and wonder at tfie 
bulkofthte horse. 

A misunderstanding of th^ 
states is the bane of this city. 
Such was either the levity of the 
soldiers, or the inconstancy of 
fortune, that kings seemed at one 
time kings, and at another time 
exiles. 

. And such is the fruitfuli^ess 
of the adjacent 'soil, that it is fiU- 
ed with its ov^n riches; and 
such is the plenty of fountains 
and of woods, that it is irrigated 
with an abundance of water, 
and wants not the diversi(His of 
hunting. 



£t jam summud ciiknen 
prooul villa fumo. U1&- 
xja\is stas Cumeud car* 
men jam venio per/, ? 
magnus ordo sbculum (ab 
integro) nascor^. 

Ductor (Danaiim) in- 
Star ' mons gen. divlnus 
ars abL paBas sdiflco 
equus. Pars stupeo sing. 
innuptus dojnum exitialis 
Minerva, et moles miror' 
plur, equus. ' 

Disc!ordia ordo sum 
pestis uihs. Tanitus vel 
mobilitas - miles vel fbrtfi- 
na varietas sum, ut vicis- 
silu rex nunc exul, nunc 
rex videor tmg/*. subj, 

tit tantus fertiliias sum 
sdum *cfrcumjacfens, ut 
proprius opes abl expleo 
pres. subj,; fons ac'syl- 
va copia is (ea) sum, ut 
et aqua phir, abundantia 
abl irrfgoV pr, subj. nee 
venatio p/tir. voluptas abl, 
plur, careo' pres, subj, act. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The sun is the light of the world. Juno was the wife of 
Jupiter. Neptune is the deity of the waters. Philosophy is 
the mother of all good art8^ The world is governed by the 
providence of God. I come now to M. Cato, which (quotl) 
is the prop and strength of this whole impeachment. 

Deity, numen : to govern, adwinistro^ : which {.quod) ; prop, jEr- 
pULfnentum; and strength, ae robmr; whole, UOus; impeachinent, 
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LATIN SX£RCISES« 



.••••• ■ ' . , . .PHRA9BS. 

J. For' the sake of exauipie. 
'2. The thing is the emperor's. 
Sj,, A maiD that has no fi^ced hab- 
itation. 4. A man good at any 
thing. 5. A chief heir. 6. A 
curious observer .of beauties. 
7. Fencing. ^ 8. ' Men of small, 
means. 9. One iit for all pur- 
poses. 10. It is undoubtedly 
true. 11. To venture one's Jife. 



1. Exemplum causa 
(abl), 2. Resfiscns(^cn*) 
sum. 3. Homo incertus 
lar. 4. Omnis (gen,plur.) . 
scena {gen. plur,) hohio. 
5. HsBres primus {gen.) 
Cera (gen.). 6. Elegans 
{nom.) forma spectator 
{nom.). 7. Ludicrus ars . 
arma. B. Tenuis- census 
{gen. sing.) homo {plur.). 
9. Homo hora {plur.) 
omnis {plur.). 10. Sibylla 
(^en.)fdiumsum. ILCap- 
v > ' - ut periculum adeo. 

. Adam. — Rule '6. 

Obs* 6... The Dative for the Genitive. 

Obs. 1.. Thfi gen, turned into a possessive adjictitfe. 

: ,^ MODEL. 
My brother's house. They Fratri aedes [Jor fra- 
amg the praises of Hercules* tris]. Carmine laudes 

Herpuleas ferunt [for 

; laudes Herciilis]. 

r ■' ' r 

Exercise 26. , 



pipcoon, ordained Neptune^s 
priest by lot, was sacrificing a 
": stately bullock at the solemn al- 
tars. 
• ' But the boy Ascanius, who 
■ now has the surname of lulus 
added. 

While he considers what may 
be the fortune of the city. 

Sotne within the enclosures of 
their t^ives lay the first founda- 
tion of the combs. 



Labooon {ductiis sacer- 
dos) NJBptunus {sorts), 
taurus ingens macto so- 
lennis ad ara. ; 

At puer Ascanius, qui 
dot. nunc cognomen lii- 
\iis addo 3 pers. pass. 

Bum quis fortuna sum 
urbs miror. 

Pars intra septum do- 
mus {domorum) primus fa- 
vus pono fundamen {phir.)., 



SYNTAX* 55 

And the circumrotation of Ix; < Alqile Ixioti^us oantas 
ion's wheel w^s suspended by abl, rota consto^ perf, act. 
the song. orbis gen. 

Here again, for three hundred IIic jam tercentum to- 
full years, the sceptre shall be tus dec. {r^^nalntur) anr 
swayed by Hector's line. ' nus acd. phtr; geos sub 

He^Ctoreus. • , 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED /INTO LATIN. 

The rewards of glory (dat). He is the father of the city, and 
the husband of the city. The laboiit (of Hfercules Harcukus) 
broke through Acheron. Why does he avoid, oil more cau- 
tiously than vipers' blood ? For, from thee, (dot.), O Tymbrus, 
the sword of Evander lopped off the bead. 

Glory, 2ai» : to break through, perrumpo; Acheron, (^ehertnUa): 
oil, olivum; vipers', viperinus: from thee(ei^') ; Evander^ Evandrius ; 



Adam.— RuLp 8. 

An Adjective in the Neuter Gender followed by a 
Crenitive. 

MODEL. 

That business. What, kind of Id negotii. Quid tu 
man art thou ? He infbrms them hominis es ? Quid sui 
what was his design. ' - consilii sit ostendit. 

Exercise 27. 

What course wilt thou take? Qtaif consilium capio? 
Nothingof earthly dregs. Much of Hiec (quiequam) terrenus 
heaven [was] left behind. There faex sing. (Mukum) cesium 
is much evil in example. More post tergum plur. relid- 
than fifty men were slain (or had quo (reUctum) neut. Sum 
£dlen). multus malum in ezem- 

jrfum. Plus quinquaginta 
homo cado (cedd&rant). 
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L^TIN EXERCISES. 



The senate <!nice decre^dy that 
L. Opimius should see that the 
commoiiwealtb re<^ived Ho detri- 
ment. 

Since so Rinch sudden danger 
had happened, quite contrary to 
.expectation^ 

From which it might be con^ 
eluded what great advantage res- 
olution might have in itself. ^ 



Decemo (decritfit) 
quondam^ ;8en&tus, > ut L. 
OpimiUs video sul^. ne 
quis (quid) detrimentum 
respublica capio. 

Quuip (/a»^2<fn)j'epenti- 
nuispericulum prster opin- 
io accldo? p^p. suIq, 
' ]Bx qui abL judico inf. 
jpas^, possum quantus ho- 
num habeo in sui constan- 
tia 7t07n. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

. That time. So much tneat and drink. There is much 
good in friendships much evil in discord. He, who has little 
money, has also little credit. Whatever judgment I had. 
What business hast .thou ? Mayest thou preserve the half of 
my soiil. 

So much {tantum) : cred^iti fides : whateve'r, qmaiuid ; had, (hahu- 
irim) : what, (eequia)", miijest jhou preserve (servts) ; the half, (<fi- 
midnun.) 



HtCy qttis, tantus^, quantus, plnrfmu^, "^c, like all other ad- 
jectives, agree with theijr substantives, when such substantives 
are expressed, , 

MODEL* 

Has so much presumption 
upon your birth possessed you ? 



Tanta-ne vos generis 
tenuit fiducia vestri } 



Exercise 28. 



Now what excellent horses 
[were] Dioxned's. Now how 
great [wm] Achilles! I may 
add delays to these mighty events. 
It is destined for no Italian to 
rabdue that powerful nation. 



Nunc, qualid Diomedes 
equus. Nunc, quantus 
Achilles ! Mora tantus {H- 
cet*) addo itif, res. Nul- 
lus dot. fiis It&lus dot, tan- 
tus subjungo inf. gens. 



*Mihi is here understood. 



SYNTAX* , Sf 

Every where [w^] cruel sor-^ Crudelis ubiqae luctos, 
row, every where terror, und ma* \ ubique pavorj et plurimoiB 
nj an image of death. Over what mors imago. Quis terra 
lands, O son, over what tmniens^ ace. pL, natus, ego tu ace;, 
seas- have yoa, I. hear, been tost i accipio, et quantas per 
with what dangers harassed I eqUbr vectua ace. qnantus 

jaetatus ace, periculuma6l. 

ilNGLISH T0.be TURNED INTO LATIN. 

And what was so great a cause to thee- (of seeing vidmdi) 
Rome ? So great is the love of praises, of so great care is vic- 
tory. Alas ! what great destruction awaits us ! {dati) As 
that [thing] was troublesome, so is this [thing] pleasant. 
So gro^t is the power of honesty^ that we love [it] even in an 
enemy. O Son, what great grief excites [your] Ungovei^ned 
anger (p/wr)? 

Alas ! what great, heu quantus ; awaits, liMo^ ', love ditlgd^ : What, 
quu ; .greKtf tanius ; uAgoTeTnedf indomltiis. 



. Adam. — Rulb 10 & 11. 
Genitwe ctfter* Adjedtives. 

MODEL. 

As obstinately bent on false- Tarn fieri, pravique te- 
hood and iniqiiity, a^ on teing nax, qiiam mmoia veiL 
the reporter of truth. They re- Avidum pugnae Ascani- 
strain Ascanius, eager for the um prohibent. 
fight. 

Who of them all was more Quis omnium fuit Ar- 
leamed than Aristotle ? The , istotele doctior ? Vetus- 
most ancient of mankind prac- risi^irai mortalium exer- 
tised4ndustry. cebant diligendam. 

Exercise 29. 
Mindful of human affairs. Memor plur. res huma- 
Conscious of his audacious act. nus. Conscius audax fac- 
Animals fearfiil of the light. Sin- turn. Animal lux timidus. 
gularly mindful of medicine.. Too Medicina pfcculiariter cv- 
cautious and fearful of the storm, riosus. Cautus nimium 

timidusque procella. 



LATyr EXBRCISEa. 



The natiife of man is fond of 
novelty. A mhd, soiicHood abiout 
the future, . is miserable. Time 
[is] destructive of things. An 
animal, taGtie sacred than these^ 
and more capable of a {nrofbuBd 
mind, wits as yet wanting. 

The mind of men is ignorant 
of fate and future fortune. iSkil- 
ful in Ik^, letters, and antiquities. 
We ha?e always been most desi- 
' rous of praise. About . to die, she 
appeals to the gods and to the 
stars, conscious' of her fate. 

The greatest of benefits are 
those which we receive from [our] 
parents. Many of those trees ^ 
were planted by my. own hand. 
CPompey, first of my compain- 
ions. They killed eighty of the 
Macedonians. 

Calumny is the most baneful of 
all things. Many thousand birds 
shelter themsislves in the woods. 
No beast is wiser than the ele- 
phant. There is no one of us 
without fault. Set before thihe 
eyes every one of these kings. 



Slim natiira homo not!- 
tas avldus^ Animus, fiitO- 
rus anxiua, calamitosus 
sum. Tempus edax res. 
Sanctum hie abl. pL ani- 
mal, mensque capax al- 
tus, desum impf. adhuc. 

Nescius mens honlo fa- 
tum, sors (sortisque) fu- 
turns. Jus {jnris), liters, 
et antiquttas perilus. Laus 
avidus semper sum. Tes- 
tor* moriturus deus ace. 
pi. et conscius fatum sidus. 

Beneficium: magnus sum 
is (eOy qua)) a parens ac- 
cipio. Multus iste arbor 
mens manos abl. sero^. 
Pompeius {Pompei) mens 
primus soidaKs. Octogin- 
ta Macedo interficio . 

Omnis res sum nocens 
calumnia. Multus in syl- 
va avis sui mille {tnilUa) 
condo. NuUus fm* sing, 
bellua gen. pi. prudens 
sum elephantus M. Ne- 
mo ego sum sine culpa. 
Pono ant^e oculus, unus> 
quisque hic rex. , 



ENGLISH. TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The most learned of the, Romans. (No one nulla) of the 
sisters. The most leari^ed of his age. The greatest of all 
rivers. Ignorant of fraud. Fearful of the gods. A mind 
conscious of right. Guilty of avarice. Patient of or able to 
endure cold. SkHled in grammar. One of the muses. (Ma- 
ny multcB) [of] trees. The most elegant of thcT philosophers. 
No one of mortals is wise [at] all hours {abl) iEgle, the most 
beautiful of the Naiades. Cicero was too greedy of glory. 
Thou art not prodigal of gold. Live mindful of old age and 
dekth. 



'' SYNTAX. • . ' , • 5ft 

Beeausehe had ktiownfaim desiroas of i^w tilings [i.e* aot^ 
elty]. The, nation, was most greedy of go>ld. All [tnen] hate ' 
those, who areTinmindjful of a beiiefitt*^ The l^on^is the brav* 
est of animals. Unable to endure, and unacquainted with man, 
Bjke ti*averses th'^ pathless Woods. . If any deities regard the 
pious (phcr.), if j<istice aiiy wl^ere subsists, and. a mind cbn- 
scieius to itself of right, may the gods ^ar to thee just rewards. 
Man, who is a partaker of resLspn an3 speech^ is more excel- 
lent than beasts,' who are Void of reason and speedh. Land, 
&Qitful of corn, and much more fruitful of the grkpe. ,The king 
wa^ ignorant vr-hich of them might be Orestes.' Tho firirt gf 
the Roman kings was Romulus. One of tlie sons of t^riam. 

Guilty, reus: flkilled, doctus : itf wi^e, (sapit).: KmSLdes: too^ntmis; 
greedy y avldus': becausjs, qtibd : unable to Qnduxe, impatiens;. unac- 
quainted, ezpers; traverses the p9.thles8 "^oods, (nemdrum abia, lus- 
trot): (if any diitieBf si :qv4 nuin^Tia)) regard, rej|p6cto* ;• if justice 
any where subsista^ (si qtdd us^dnejitstituB est) ; )VLgtfdignus : partak- 
er, porticeps ; voidy exp^rs : fruitful, /erox; com, Ceres : was ignorai^t, 
(^gviard&at)^ which or whether; (tt/er). ' ' . 



Adam.*— Rule U^ Obs.' 2. 

This Genitive is frequently and lelegantlj' varied by a prep^ 
osition ; as, Untis defratrlfiusy One of tlie brothers 

A certain one of them. The Cluidam ex 'ille.' Ex 

elder of two sons. He the most duo fihus tnajor. Ifise 

beautiful above all other^ Cro^ ante alius piilcher omnis. - 

sus the most opulent among Croesiis inter rex opulen- 

kings. Ripheus also falls, who tus. Cadb et Ripheus, jusr 

was the most just among the tus unus qui sum perf. in 

Trojans, andi most strict in integ- Teucri abt et seryans «t^ 

rity. Orgetorix was by far the perh squum gen. Apud 

noblest and richest among the Helvetii, longe npbilis et 

Swiss. dives {ditisntims) sum 

perf. Orgetdrix. 

CNGLtSH TO BE. TURNED IfTTO LATIN. *' 

The nation of the Suevi is by far th^ greatest and most 
warlike of all the Germans. They are said to have a hondrcid 
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LATIN EXERCISE^. 



(cantons pages) ; (from «fc) "which they every i year (bi^iiig 
eduamt) a thousand of armed [men] (out of their 5ta$ ez) ter- 
ritories, for the ^ake of making /^ar. -* 

By far, lon^i\; every year, (quotavnis) ; a. tlioosand) <5in 
Ua) } territories, jS^iur; for the sake, causd; making, war, ^ ' 



AnAM.-r'KvLte 7. 



MODEL. 

A man of singular virtuQ, or Yir^inguldris virtutid, 
a man with singular virtue. ^^r vir sijigulari virtute. 



EXEJICISE 

A man of the greatest wisdom,' 
Men with- hostile intentions. A 
. monster of no virtue. A man of 
great counsel. ^ 

A boy of a gogd. disposition. 
A rose of a pleasaut fragrance. 
Do.instrgpt Lentulus, a youth ^of 
the highest hope and of the great- 
est virtue. 



Why. has the vexed queen .of 
tfie gods compelled a man, distin- 
guished for his piety, to struggle 
through k) many calamities ? 

The Utile ant '{for it is an ex- 
ample) with great indusfry, carr 
rles with her mouth whatever 



30. ' ' '• 

Vir summus prudentia 
getu or abl Homoinimicus 
animus abL sing, MoU- 
striim nullus ' virtus abL 
Vir consilium magnus. ^ 
Puer probus ij* doles 
aW. Rosa jucundus odor 
gtn. Lentulus, eximius 
spes abL, summus virtus 
gen,, adolescens facio 2 
pers. sing, imper, erudio 2 
pers, svhj. 

Quidve dolens regina 
deus {deum) tot volvo inf. 
casus insignis ace* pic- 
tas abL v»ir impello perf, 
subf. ? 

. Parvulus formica (nam 
exemplum <2a^. sum) mag- 
nus labor gm* tibho os 



* Oht. 3. Sometimes the adjectivb agrees with the former substib- 
ttre, or the subject of discourse, and &e latter substantive is put in 



the ablative case. 
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she is able, and adds to the heap, abl quicanque neut pos- 
which it constructs, not ignorant sum, atque addo acervus, 
and not incautious of the future, qui stru6^, hand ignarus 

ac non incautus fiiturus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The servant of Panopio was a mail of wonderful fidelity 
{gen.). Miltiades was (a commander duz) with regal authority 
among the inhabitants of Chersonesus. Cimon, the Athenian , 
was a man of the greatest liberality {abL) ; he enriched (many 
j^ures), and buried (many complures) poor [people, when] dead, 
at his own expense (a6/.). He was a commander of incredible 
valour («6/.), great in war, (and no less neque minor) in peace. 
A boy of an ingenuous countenance {gen.) and ingenuous 
modesty {gen. ) . (I have stifnt mihi) twice seven nymphs ( nom. ) 
of exquisite beauty ( abl. ). 

WonderfvLlf admiraffllis ; fidelity , fides ; dmihoiity, dignltas;\nhah' 
itanHy incdla ; Chersonestis : enriched, Iqcupleto; hufied , (extiUit) ; his 
own, suits ; expense, sumptus ; exquisite, prastans ; bcanty, corptis. 



Adam. — Rule 9. 

Opus and Ua^is. 

MODEL. 

We have need of thy author- Auctoritate tua nobis 

ity, or there is need to us opus est. Pecuniam, 

of thy authority. He did not qua nihil sibi esset usus, 

receive the money from them, ab iis non accepit^ 
of which he had no need. 

Exercise 31. 

We have need of magistrates. Ego diit. pbir. opus 

He himself has need of a patron, sum magistratus. Hie ipse 

[We] have now need of this very sum opus patr5nus. Nunc 

excuse, or, if possible, of a better causa ipse opus sum, aut, 

and more subtile one. (siquid potest)^ bonus et 



callTdus. 



6 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Now, Mysis, I have need in 
this affair of thy ready malice 
and cunning. What occasion 
haviB I for thy friendship? Now 
thou hast occasion, iEneas, for 
fortitude, now for a firm resolu- 
tion. 

I have no need of the arms of 
Vulcan, nor of a thousand ships 
against the Trojans. Arms for a 
valiant man must be made ; now 
there is need of strength, now of 
nimble hands, now of all [your] 
masterly skill. 

So it must be done. Before 
thou dost begin, it is necessary 
to deliberate, and when thou 
hast considered, thou must act 
speedily. Prepare what is neces- 
sary to be prepared. 

Soldiers are necessary. Many 
flings] are necessary for us. 
Whatever [things] are necessary 
for the siege. 

He has need of that which 
Hannibal and other generals used 
in [the midst of] dangers and bat- 
ties, which is called presence of 
mind. 



Mysis, nunc opus sum 
ego tuus expromptus ma^ 
litia atque astutia ad hie 
res. Qiiis neut opus sum 
ego tuus amicitia? Nunc 
animus plur. opus, (^- 
ne6r),nunc iirmus pectus. 

Non opus sum ego ar- 
ma Vulcunus, non [mUe) 
carina in Teucri €tcc. 
Arma acer (facienda) vir ; 
nunc vis phir, usus,' nunc 
iTianus abl rapTdus, omnis 
nunc ars abl. [magistrd)* 

Ita factus Bxajti opus. 
Priusquam incipio subj., 
consultus, et ubi consulo 
pcrf. subj., mature factus 
opus est. Quis neut para- 
tus opus sum, paro 2 p, 
sing, imper. 

Opus sum plur.^ miles 
{niUitrs). Multus ego opus 
^Mmplur. Quicunqu^ not». 
neut plvr. ad oppugnatio 
opus sum. 

Is is (id ei) opus sum 
qui (qw)) Hannibal atque 
alius imperator in pericu- 
lum et praelium utor, (quod) 
dico prsesens gen. animus 
gen. consilium nom. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We have need of a monitor. He has need of money. 
Sometimes there^ is occasion for a grave style, and ofken for 
a lively [one]. There is need of brevity. What need is 
[there] of words? ite said (that he had need of ^261 opus esse) 
many [things]. Let him give pardon easily, (who cut) 
has need of pardon. There is no need of passion (in 
y>unishing ai punicndu7n). What need is there of more 
(D/ttr.)? 



87NTAX. 6S 

Oi*vs as an Adjective. 

Money is necessary. Prepare ye what [things] may be 

necessary (at the feasts epulis), (That id) is necessary to 

him, (which quo) he enjoys. There is no need to thee of 

what I have neikl, whilst thou livest contented with thy lot (abl). 

Perfect Participle. 
It is necessary to hasten. He, that always desires more, con- 
fesses [that] there is need of getting. This is necessary to 
be done. 

Monitor, wJbnUtor : sometimes, modb ; g)*ave, trigtis ; style, 8wmo ; 
lively, ioedsus : pardon, venia : passion, iracundia : (non id tUti 
quod — ^there is no need to tliee of what — ) ; lot, sors : hastyi, prope- 
ratus : desires, appito ; more, amplius; confesses, eoi^eor ; getting, 
quasUvs : to be donef foetus. 



Adam. — Rule 12. 
Adjectives governing the Dative.^ 
MODEL. 
O ! be propitious and m- Sis b'^nus 6 felixque 
duljeii: to thy friends. A land tuis ! Tei* a beflo obnoxia 
subject to wai\ Nor ^as the Nee fertills lUa juveiicis, 
soil rich enough for die plough, nee pecori opportuna 
nor proper for flocks, nor com- seges, nee commoda 
modious for vines. Baccho. 

Exercise 32. 

What course shall be most Qui (quod) consilium 

profitable for thee, thou shalt gen. sum tu utTJis capio. 

take. [Hunting] is an exercise Opus (solerine) Romanus 

customary to the Romans, useful vir, utilis fama, vitaque et 

as to reputation, to health and to membrum. 
the limbs. 

Who is dearer to a brother Cluis amicus camp, fra- 

than a brother 1 And beholding ter quam frater ? Oculus- 

him with fierce eyes, "Ah!" que (f«ms) immltis, " Ah ! 

said she, " how like art thou to quam similis sum pater !" 

[my] father!" His eyes glare with dice. Sanguis a6/. et ig- 

blood and fire ; his rough neck nis abl. mico ocillus ; ri- 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



IS Stiffs and brisdes stand np like 
^hick pikes. 

There was nigh the temple a 
recess of little light, like a cave 
covered with native pumice 
stone. It is a hard [thing] to 
fin/i words equal to great grief. 
Thou Shalt give out songs pleas- 
ant to women upon 'the effemi- 
nate harp. 

O harp ! [who art] the orna- 
ment of. Phcebus, and acceptable 
at the banquets of supreme Ju- 
piter. He is a slave quick in at- 
tending to his master's nods ; He 
knows a little Greek, and is fit to 
learn any art. 

If thou canst not be the best, 
do thou at least thy endeavour, 
that thou ma vest be next to the 
best. 

Nothing is difficult to mortals. 
We by our folly aspire to heaven 
itself, neither do we suffer, on 
accoupt of our wickedness, Ju- 
piter to lay aside his angry thun- 
derbolts. 

There was in that place a tall 
mulberry tree, very full of white 
fruit, close by a cold spring. 

A ship which the wind catch- 
es, and a tide contrary to the 
wind, feels a double force, and 
unsteadily obeys both. 

For the father of the gods 
changed the men into an ugly 
animal, that the same [men] 
might appear unlike to a man, 
and yet like fhim]. 



geo pres, act. horridus 
cervix et seta horreo sim7- 
lis densus hastile. 
Sumjp/uj^.prope templum 
plur, recessus exiguus lu- 
men, spelunca simTlis, na- 
tivus pumex abl, (tectus). 
Difficilis sum reperio ver- 
buip par magnus dolor. 
PivTdo carmen gratus foB- 
mina imbellis cith&ra abL 

O testudo I decus Phoe- 
bus, et gratus daps su- 
premus Jupiter. Verna 
aptus ministerium dot. 
plur. ad nutus herilis ; im- 
butus litteriilae Greecus 
oft/., idoneus ars quilibet 
{cuiUhet). 

Si nequeo suJy. sum bo- 
nus, saltem do opera, ut 
sum proxtmus bonus. 

Nil mortalis arduus p.um. 
Coekim ipse peto stultitia 
oftZ., neque patior^per nos- 
ter scelus Jupiter ace. po- 
no inf. iracundus fulmen. 

Sum arbor ibi, morus 
arduus, uber superh nive- 
us pomum abl. plur,y con- 
teroimus gdidus fons. 

Carina, qui ventus ra- 
pio* ventusque contrarius 
sestus, sentio^ vis geminus, 
pareoque {incerta) duo dot. 

Quippe deus genltor 
muto vir in deformis ani- 
mal, ut (iidem) possum vi- 
deor* dissimllis plur. h<y 
mo, siinWis plur. que. 



STNTAX. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I live dear id my iiieiids. < Ptolemy was (as tarn) ridicu* 
lous to the Romans (as qudm) he was cruel to [his] subjects. 
He sees {her] eyes (^arkling micantes) with fire like the stars. 
A rose is often next to a nettle. iB'ortune is sometimes kind 
to me, sometimes {to another alii). Thrice the phantom, 
grasped in vain; escaped [my] hands, (swifl, par i. e. equal) 
to the light winds and very like a fleeting dream. (A race 
gens) detested by me sails over the Tuscan sea. / The moth- 
er, (on hearing these words ad auditas voces), was stupi- 
fied (perf.), as if made of stone, and was a long time like 
[one] astonished. Demaratus was (more respected, tanitAor) 
by [his] country (dot,) after [his] banishment, than by the 
king (oat.) after [his] favours. Death is, common to every 
age. Agitation of mind is (natural propria) to us. Fame is 
never equal to thy labour. 

{PtolemcRus) : subjects, ciVw ; next, praximus; nettle jUrtlca: bume- 
times, nunc : phantom, imdgo ; grasped iu vain, {frttstrd, comprc' 
koisa); escaped, effuvio ; fleeting, ooZztem ; dream, aommis: detest- 
ed by me, {inimlca rmhi) ; sails over natUgo; Tusqan, Tifirhenus ; sea, 
tiBouor : stvi^ified, stupM ; as if made of stone, {ceu saxea) ; long timd, 
diu; astonished, attonltusj fern, gen.: banishment, fuga; favours, 
benejwium. 

Ola. 3. 

Thou art like ,thy master. If DomTniis similis sum. 

any [thing] like this should Si quis hie similis evenio^ 

have happened. He was very un- perj, Ille sum dissimihs 

like the other generals. The in- reliquus dux. Inquisitio 

vestigation of truth is peculiar to verum sum proprius homo, 
man. 

Some think [that] a thousand Pars puto sing, versus 

verses, such as mine, might be .mille, similis meus, poeh 

^un out in a day. sum deduco^ dies aid, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

But at first ambition more than avarice influenced (impf,) 
the minds of men, which vice, however, was bordering on 
virtue. This (is among the Greeks as a proverb in Grmc^ 
proverbio est), [that] all things are common [among] 
6» 
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LA^lN £XE]LCI&£8. 



friends {gen,). (By which means it came topass qua refie^ 
hat\ that he turned the eyes of all [men] toward^ him^ (as 
often as quotiescunque) he went into public {ace,) ; nor was 
any one thought equal to him in the city. This stood {impf.) 
a burying place common (to the vilest of the populace mise- 
r€B pkbi). 

At first, primA ; more, magU; influence, exerceo ; bordering, (pro- 
jfius) : towards, aic2 ; went, i?rorf«o; ptiblic, publicum; any one, ^i^- 
quam; thought, ponOf imp/, anbj. pass.: hni jing pltucCj sepuUhru'm. 

Oba.A and 6. 



Born for glory, 
pxone to pleasu \ 



MODEL. 

They arc Natus ad gloriam. Ad 
voluptatem propensi Sunt. 

Exercise 33. 



Naturally disposed and inclined 
to base dei^ires. A man good for 
nuthiug. 

As a horse is for the course, 
an ox for the plough, a dog for 
hunting, so man is born for in- 
telligence and action. 

Being born [Alcibiades] in a 
very great city, of a great family, 
much the most handsome [man] 
of his^ age, fit for all things, and 
abounding jn wisdom. 



Dion, besides this noble* alli- 
ance, and the generous fame of 
his ancestors, had many other 
advantages from nature: amongst 
these a docile genius, courteous, 
fit for the best arts. 

The brazen age succeeded, 
more fierce in [their] tempers, 
and more disposed to horrid arms. 



Natus et ap<.*s ad tur- 
pis libidp. Homo ad nul- 
lus res utllis. 

Ut ad cursus equus, ad 
arandum ger. bos, ad in- 
dagandum canis, sic homo 
ad mtelligendum et agen- 
dum natus sum. 

Natus in amnlus civi- 
tas, fiUmmus genus a6/., 
OToms gen, plur, ^t^sgen. 
sing, suus gen. sing, mul- 
to forniosus, ad omnis 
res aptus, consiliumque 
gm. plenus. 

Dion autem prsBter no- 
bTlis propinqultas, genero- 
susque majores fama, ha- 
beo multus alius bonum 
a natura : in hie abl in- 
genium docTlis, comis, ap- 
tus ad ars bonus. 

Succedo aheneus proles^ 
S8BVUS ingenium abl. plur. 
et ad horridus promptus 
arma. 



sTin:A*x. 



« 



Since, tberefore, I dare not 
follow that which is most impor- 
tant, and [that which' is] agree- 
able to the discipline of our 
forefathers and of the empire, 
I will follow that which is less as 
to severity, and more useful to 
the common safety. 



€luar£ quoniam noc 
audeo' facio is netU. qui 
neut, primus, proprius que 
neut. sum disciplma ma- 
jores atque hie imperium, 
facio is neut, qui sum lenis 
conip. ad severltas, et utilis 
camp, ad communis salus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue. Man is 
born (to worship ad cokndum) God. Man is born to labour, 
and (fit idoneus) for friendship. W^ are more intent upon 
wealth than is proper. By nature (abl) we are inclined to 
Jiberality. (A disturbed conturkdtus) mind b not fit (to dis- 
charge ad exequendum) its duty. 

Proney pronus : intent upon, atterUits ad; wealth, res; proper, sat 
kkclined, propejisus : fiijq,pttis; iiaf suus; duty, muniM. 

Ferbals in bilis. Participles in dus. 



MODEL. 



He is dead, and to be la- 
mented . by many good men, ' 
but to be more lamented by 
aone than by thee, O Virgil. 

The last day is always to be 
3xpected by man, and no one 
ihould be called happy before 
ais death. 



Multis ille bonis flebi- 
lis occidit, nulli flebilior 
quam tibi, Virgili. 

Ultima semper expec- 
tanda dies homini, dici- 
que beatus ante ofaitum 
nemo debet. 



Exercise 

He should be lamented by no 
>ne for his actions. Although 
iiose [things] are not to be pray- 
ed for, but done by me. Thou 
tskest vain [things], he said, and 
not to be done by my city. 



34. 

nie sum imp/, subf. tni- 
serabilis nullus suns ao 
tus. Quanquam non iste 
precandus, sed faciendus 
ego. Peto irrTtus, dico, et 
urbs baud faciendus meus* 
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All [thingsj are the gift of 
Ceres. She is to be sung by 
ihe. I wish only I could utter 
rerses worthy of the goddess. 

Or, if I am to be pitied by an 
enemy, (for I am an enemy to 
thee,) take away, by cruel tor- 
^ments, this sick and odiqus hfe^ 
destined to troubles. 

In the mean time, whatsoever 
was liable to be destroyed by the 
flame, Vulcan had taken away ; 
nor did the form of Hercules re- 
main to be known. 

Diogenes, being asked .at what 
age a wife may be taken, said, 
" By young, men, not as yet, by 
old men, never." 

Wisdom is not only to be ac- 
quired by us, but i^ should be 
exercised to promote the advan- 
tage of mankind. 



Ceres sum omnis inth 
nus. Ille canendus som 
ego. Uttnam .modo pos- 
sum dic6> carmen dignus 
dea gen, 

Vel si miserandus et 
hostis, (hostis enim tu 
sum), (aufcr)^ dirus cruci- 
iltds aeger inyi^isusque ani- 
ma, natusque labor. 

Interea quicunque mut 
sum pcrf. populabilis flam- 
ma, Mulciber-aufero ; nee 
effigies Hercules remaueo 
perf. cognoscendus. 

' Diogenes, interrogatus 
quis eetas abl. ducendus 
sum uxor, " juvenis," 
(intuit), " nondum, se- 
nex, nunquam." 

Sapientia non modo 
compajantlUs ego, verum 
etiami exercendus ad pro- 
movendus ace* fern, utili- 
tas ajoc, homo gen, phir* 

ENGLISH TO BE TUKNEP INTO LATIN. 

Injuries are patiently (to be borne tolerandoi) by us. Wars 
detested by mothers. Death is not to be feared by good 
[men]. The way of death is to be once trod by aD. Thou 
affordest coolness refreshing to the oxen, fatigued with the 
plough, and to the wandering flock. O Julius, (worthy to 
be mentioned memorande) by me afler none (plur.) of my 
companions {ace, plur,). Not [only] one wicked man should 
be crushed by me, (which id quod) the Siicilians have de- 
sired ; but all oppression (entirely emnino) should be exter- 
minated and abdished, (which is what id quod) the Roman 
people (have long desired ^'om dmjlagit€A). 

Feared, itutHenduB : once, aemd ; trod, calcandus : aoolnteay^frigns ; 
wintksag, €ai»biUs ; o«en, tatunis; plough, vomer; wandermg, «»- 
gw: eruphed^ omimendus; oppression, improbUau j exterminated, 
^ftingumius ; wliEh^dj i' ' 



SYNTAX. 
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Adam,— rJluLE 65. 

ACCUisATirE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

The measure of maguitude is put a Her adjectives in tlie 
accusative^ ablative^ and sometimes in the genitive case. 



MODEL. 

They raised a mount three 
hundred and thirty feet broad, 
and eighty feet high. 

A ditch six cubits deep. He 
drew a ditch of twenty feet with 
perpendicular sides. 

Exercise 

He drew two ditches fifteen 
feet btoad, and of the same depth. 

He raises a wall sixteen feet 
in height, and a ditch nineteen 
miles in length. 



He orders [him] to fortify the 
camp with a rampart twelve feet 
high, and with a ditch of eighteen 
feet. 

The walls of Babylon were 
two hundred feet high, and fifty 
broad. 



A^gerem latum pedes 
cccxxx, altum pedes 
Ixxx exstruxerunt. 

Fossa se^ cubitis alta. 
FosSam pedum viginti 
directis lateribus duxit. 

35. 

Perduco duo fossa quin- 
decim pes ace. latus, idem 
altitude abl 

Perduco murus in alti- 
tude occ. pes gen* sexde- 
cim, fossaque mille pl&r^ 
passus gen, plur, decern 
novem. 

Jubeo munio castra val- 
lum a&/. in altitude ace. pes 
gen^ duodicim fessaque 
duodeviginti pes gen. 

Murus Babjrlon sum 
ducenti abl pes ahl. altus, 
et quinquageni abl. latus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A tower a hundred feet •(ace.) high. A tree three fingers 
{ace.) broad. A book three inches {ace. or abl.) thick. It 
is about four fingers (gen.) [long]. Make thou the floors ten 
feet {gen.) broad, fifty feet (gen.) long. A pillar sixty feet 
{ace.) high. A well three feet (abl.) wide, thirty deep. This 
garden is a hundred feet {obQ long and sixty broad. The 
towers are (ten dents) feet {abl) higher than the wall. He is a 
foot and a half {abl.) {taMeT longior than qudm) thou. (Every 
singula) side {plur.) three hundred feet {gen.) broad, fifty 
Igen.) high. 



fO 



LATIN EXSRCISES. 



Inche«, poUfix; tluck, crussus: about^ instar: floon^ area: ten, 
(demiim)f for denOrum; Rfiy /(qtunmtdgendm) : Bixiy , wexapnta: well, 
Jinu: a foot and a half, (sBSffuipide) : three huadied, triam. 



Adam. — Rule 7. Olw. 3. 

Sometimes an accusative case is put after adjectives and 
particif^y the preposition secundum being understood * 

MODEL. 

iEneas .stood forth, and in Restitit .£neasj clara- 
brigfat day ^hone con^icuous, que in luce refulsit, os 
resembling a god as t6 his humerosque deo sinulis. 
comitenance and form. 



El^ERCISE 36. 



Around the Trojan matrons 
[stand] dishevelled as toiheir hair, 
according to custom. 

Thus he entered the royal pal- 
ace, a horrid [figure], and man- 
tled, with respect to his shoulders, 
with the attire of Hercules. 

The Dardanian boy, lo ! un- 
covered as to his comely head, 
sparkles like a diaimond, which 
divides the yellow gold. 

And now, clad in his Rutulian 
eorselet with brazen scales, he 
shone dreadfolly; and had sheath- 
ed his legs in gold, yet was bare 
as to his temples ; to his side he 
had buckled on his sword. 

O Apollo! the diviner, we 
pray that thou mayest come at 
last, clothed, as to thy white shoul- 
ders, with a cloud. 



Et circum Iliades, 80- 
lutus crinis de mos. 

Sic regius tectum ace. 
plur. subeoiwgf., horrldus, 
Herculeusque M, hume- 
rus innexus amictus aU. 

Dardanius puer, ecce 
detectus caput honestus^ 
qualis gepfima mico, qui 
djivido fulvus aurum. 

Jamque adso Rutiilus 
thorax ace, (thordca) in- 
dutus, ahenus squama abL 
horreo impf, ; suraque ace. 
includo aurum abL, nudus 
. (tempora) adhuc; latusque 
dot, accingo ensis €xe, 

Apollo, augur, tandem 
venio su^, precor emictus 
humerus candens (con* 
denies) nubes. 



* It is a fandamental rule, that all accusatives must be ffoverned 
either by a verb active, or bv a preposition expressed or understood. 



STNIAX. 



Tl 



EI^GLISR TO BE tURNED INTO LATIIT. 

The south wind flies out with [his] wet wiiigs, corered, as to 
[his] dreadful countenance, with pitchy darkness. Ampycus, 
the priest of Ceres, covered, with respect to his temples, with 
(a white alberiti) fillet. Lelex now covered {as to his tem- 
ples tempora) (with thin white hair raris cams). He [was] 
bound, as to his yellow head, with Parnassian bay. The 
mcH-ning star was (blue ccerixlus), and (bedewed sparsus), as 
to [his] countenance, with a dark hue. Old ag^, white as to 
the hair {pL), is venerable. - 

South wind, AWic^y flies out, evGlo; covered ytectus; pitchy, fieeut; 
darkness, €al%^o : covered, veldtus: covered, marsua: Paraassiui 
bay, (lauTO Pdmasslde) :' morning star, Lu^fer; nue, ferrUkgo : h&ir, . 
eonut; venerable, veiurandus. 



Adam. — Rule 14. 



MODEL. 

. A land rich in triumphs. 
Stript of your lands, O mad- 
men ! Stript of the riches in- 
herited from your forefathers. 
How rich in snow-white ilocks, 
how aboundmg in' milk ! 



The goats themselves shall 
homeward bring their udders dis- 
tended with milk. Here all is full 
of thy bounties ; fat thee the field, 
laden with the viny hardest, flour- 
ishes. 

.Him, laden with the spoils of 
the East, thou shalt at leng^ 
receive to heaven. Let the first 
conqueror have a steed adorned 
with rich trappings ; the second 
an Amazonian quiver, full of 
Thracian arrows. 



Terra triumpliis dives. 
Nudus agris, nudus num- 
mis, insane, pateruis. 
Quam dives pecorisniv6i| 
quam lacds abundans ! 



Exercise 37. 



Ipse capella refero do- 
mus occ. uber distentus 
laca6/. Hicomnisn.i^Air. 
plenus tuus munus ahL; 
tu ager, gravidus pampin- 
eus autumnns abL floreo^. 

Hie onustus spolium 
M. Oriens tu accipio 
olim cesium. Primus vic- 
tor habeo equus insignis 
phalers M. ; alter Ajna- 
zonius pharetraplenusqae 
sagitta abL Tfardiciiifl. 



72 LATIN EXSRCISfiS. 

And Tumus, conspicuous on Tumusque, insignis 

his steed, is borne through the equus abh phit,, fero jfi<^' 

r^ks, and, swollen with success- per medius plur, masc, tu- 

ful war, rushes on. The forum of midusque secundus Mars 

Appiiis was crowded with sailors abl. ruo subj. Forum (Ap- 

and surly innkeepers. pi) differtus nauta abL, 

caupo a&/. atque malignus. 

A leech will not quit the skin, Hirudo non mitto (mt5- 

if not satiated with blood. Au- sura) cutis ace. nisi ple- 

rora opened the purple doors, and nus cruor gen. Axu'ora 

the couj^ full of roses. Thou patefacio^ purpureus fores 

comest bereft of understandipg, etplenusrosa^^. atrium, 

and worn away with a long old Mens gen. inops venio, 

age. longusque confectus fem^ 

senecta abl. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He took one ship laden with com {abl). Solitude, and a 
life, without friends, is full of snares (gen.) and fear (gen.). 
Rich in lands (aliL), [and] rich (in money lent out at usury 
pontis infcmore nummis,) And (when cum) we are free from 
necessary business (a/)/, pbir.) and from cares {abh) then turn) 
we desire to see, to hear, to learn (something cUtguia.) Thrust 
out of office munenbus) in the state {gohY, we should hare beta- 
ken ourselves particularly to this study. Two mules (were trar- 
elling on ibaat) laden with burdens ; one carried {imp/.) bags- 
(with cum) money, the other sacks (frill of tumentes) much 
barley (abl.), (For if, as the story goes, nam si, ut infabuUs 
(e5^ Neptune had not granted (piupj. subj.) (what quod) he had 
promised to Theseus, Theseus (had not been deprived nan 
£sset orbdtus) of his son Hippolj^tus {abl). 

Took, ahdUkco; laden, onustus: fear, vMius: and, itdque; free, TWi- 
uus; desire, aveo; to learn, addisco: thrust, orh&tus; state, resptib- 
lica; betaken ourselves, confiro e;^o; particularly, j»o^«Vmto : laden, 
gra/vMua; a burden, Mrdna ; bags,j&cttf : granted, /octo. 



SYNTAX. 



7t 



Adah.— Rule 13, 49 £& 61. 



worse 



MODEL. 

for too 



We are dll 
much liberty. 

Thou art a father to hun by 
natjure, I by counsel. 

Endued with virtue^ content 
with Uttle. ' v^ 

Silver is less valuable [than] 

Exercise 38. 

Orercome with great pain. 
Suddenly irightened by th^ voi- 
ces of the huntsmen. 

And he was worthy of me. 
Seized with the love of me. 

Therd are, indeed, m&n. not in 
reality, but in name. He is in- 
deed unmindfi^l^ and not worthy 
of the blessing of corn. 



Deteriores omtie^ sii- 
mus licentia. 
. Natura tu illi pater es, 
cbnsiliis ego. 

Praeditus /virtute, con^ 
tentus parvo. 

Vilius est argentiuii 
auro.- 



A triumph more &moUs than 
acceptable. TlK)se, who are en* 
daed with virtue, are alone rich. 
He, who is content with his own, 
is truly the most opulent. 

Many, being often seduced by 
the hope of greater riches, have 
lost what they possessed (lit. 
their present riches). What is 
more ishamefui or more base than 
an effeminate man ? A discourse 
ought to be more embellished 
with thoughts than words. 

I speak of a man wiser than 
thou art. Mothing is more humil- 
iating than servitude : we are born 
to glory and liberty. 



Magnus dolor , victus. 
Subito contenitus vex ve^ 
n«ns. 

£t ego abL dignus sum. 
]EIgo (mei) captus amor. 

Sum quidem non re< 
sed nomen homo. Imme* 
mor sum demum, ne<? fru- 
ges gen, munUs . abl dig- 
nus. . 

Triumphus clarus amp. 
quam gratus amp. Qui 
virtus preeditus sum, solus 
sum dives. Quisuus/^&r. 
cpntentus' sura, is vere 
dives sum. [ 

Multus saepe allectus spes 
magnus bonum plur. per- 
do^ prj^sens neut plur. 
Quis nettt. sum autem ne- 
quam (nequius) aut turpis 
eficeminatus .vir ? Oratio 
deLeo pres. sum ornatus 
sententia quam verbum. 

liOquor de vir sapiens 
quam tu sum. Nihil sum 
fcedus servitus . ad decus 
et libertas natus sum. 
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It is base, nor seems worthy of 
a mati, to groan, to wail^ to la- 
ment, to be depressed, to be jiiis- 
heartened, to sink under grief. 

Timotheus, in the glory of war, 
was not inferior to his father. 
Certain peace is better and safer 
than a vicjtory expected. Anoth- 
er wishes [thjBit] he/ may, be more 
witty tjian accomplished. 

Seing taken ^ith the smooth- 
ness of thtf pleasing waters^ hq 
strips his soft garment from oiT 
his tender, body'.- ^ 

Caius Laelius", when an ill-born 
fellow 43aid to hint [that] he was 
unworthy of his ancestors, replied, 
«** But, by Hercules, thou art not 
unworthy of thine." 



Ai^d theii he twangs the strings 
with his skilfiil thurilb, with the 
sweetness of which- Tmolus, be*- 
ing charmed, bids Pan submit his 
reeds to the harp. . 

He is said to bate inquired of 
him why he did it ? or what Aris- 
tides had done, for Which he 
rfjould be thought worthy of so 
great a punishment ? 

To you I shall descend a spot- 
less soul, and innocent of that im- 
putation, nor ever unworthy of my 
great ancestors. 



Turpis neitt nee vir 
ahl. dignus videor gemo, 
ejulo, lamentpr, frango, 
debillto, doleo. 

' Timotheus bellum laus 
hon interus comiJ. sum 
perf. qu&m ^pate;-. Bonus 
tutusque sum certus pax, 
qtiam speratus victoria,- 
Alius acutus sui quam or- 
natu^ comp, sum inf .volo. 

Captiis temperies blan- 
dus aqua, pono mollis ve^ 
lamen plur, de tener cor- 
pus. 

Cain^ Lselius, cum is 
dioLt. quidam raalus abl. 
genus rti/.. natus dico' 
imyf, subj. indignus ^ni 
sups majores abl,^ ^* At 
Herculp," iriquam, "tuti*- 
U3 abl, plur. baud indig- 
nus/* 

Turn sollicito stanien 
docius pollex, qui (quo' 
rum) dulcedo captus Tmo- 
lufi jubeo Pan(jra;ia) sub- 
mitto canha cithara. 

Dico ab is quaero quare 
•facio inipf. sibj, is neut.l 
aut quis ncut. Aristides 
coiiimitto plupf. subj. cur 
du6o dignus tantus poena T 

Ad tu plur, sanctus anl- 
ma, atque iste inscius /<?»«. 
culpa -^cn. descendo, baud 
unquam magnus indignus 
avus^cw. 



sniTAX. 75* 

ENGLISH TO B«S TURNED II»TO LATIN. 

(Smitten captus) with love, but worthy of praise (abl), I 
am not wqrthy of safety (gen.). There is another warfare 
worthy of thy labour [gvnJj. Nature is contented with a lit- 
tle. ( Whosoever may have followed these maxims ea qui 
secutus sit) is worthy rather of praise (4bl) and honour [ahl^ 
(than qudm) pain and punishment (abl), Caesar (had inure.! 
his mind inanvnum induxTCt) to labour*, to watch, [to b< ^ 
intent [on] the concerns {obLplur.) of his friends, to neglect 
(his own *//«), to deny nothing which might be worthy, of si 
gift {abl.). He himself conducts Lentulus into prison. [Tljerr \ 
is a place in the prison (which juo6?) is called Tullianuni, 
(where a little as you ascend on the left uhi paululum asce i' 
deris ad Uevam) sunk about xii feet (in the ground kumi) : 
walls (on every side undique) enclose it, (and the cell above is 
secured by stone arches atque insuper camera lapidds fomici- 
bus vinrta) : but [if is] (disgusting fi^da) by the loneliness 
{abl)t darkness {abl), sihell {abl), a^d its appearance terrible. 
^ As soon as postquam) Lentulus was let down into this place, 
(the executioners vindices rerum capitalitim), to whom it was 
{wppoinied pracepti^m, strangled him laqueo gtdam frcgere). 
The nihority of the senate [has been] b -ayed to a most 
viriileut enemy; your power [has been] betrayed; the re- 
public has been set ta sale at home and abroad. But our 
[men], confounded with the sudden surprise, provide {ptur.) 
for themselves, (each according to his disposition quisqu€ 
pro moribus): some [begin*] to fly, otI;iers to take arms. 
(No person of low birth novusncmo) however famous (or was 
eminent foj his actions nrque tarn egregius factis erat\y but 
he v/as thought {impf, subj.) unworthy of that honour {ahl,) and 
as it were (a scandal to it polliiius). O Galatea, fairer than 
the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the meadows, 
taller than the long alder, (brighter splandidior) than glass, and < 
more playful than a tender kid ; smootlier tharl the shells (worn 
detritis) by the continual [action of the] sea; more agree- 
able than winter suns, [or] the summer shade ; nobler than 
apples, more coiispicuous than a tall plane tree, more shinitig 
than ice, sweeter than ripe grapes (5t»^.),and softer than the 
feathers of a swan, and curdled milk, and if thou dost npt 
.fly {pres. subj.) [me], more beautiful than a watered garden. 

* The verb aeoi is often understood I ofcrft an infinitive 
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LATIN EXEBCI8E8. 



War&re, mtUia; labour, opus: pain^jMBiw; ^vOBOfAaatnt tupfU' 
eticm: concerns, negodum; deny, dlaU^o: conducts, itedOof: snok, 
d^essus; qnclose, munio; loneliness, tficti2fii« ; appearance, faeies: 
let dowTXf demissus : hett9,yedf prodUiu : virulent, ocer; your power j 
(hnperium vestrum) ; set to sale, vendUs; at Iiome and abroad, (domi 
mlttuBqite) : confounded, j7erett/«««,* surprise, tnetus; provide, eon 
ffito; howeyer, tarn; but, ^n ; thought, Ao^eo ; as it were, qkasi: fair 
er, candidus; ifnow-white, nive^8; privet, Ugiutrum: gajeifJloHdus , 
playful, lascitms; smoother, UbvU: continual, assiiiau; agreeable, 
gratvs; eonapicuous, cofnAj^ectus;. curdled, coa^ftv; watered, rigvuM, 



Adam.-^Rul^ 61. Obs. 5. 



, MODEL. 

By how ii(iuch more Ifeamed 
thou art, by so much more 
humble thou shouldest be. 

The more ignorant ntyj one 
k) the more itnpudent; 



Qiianto es doctior, 
taiitp sis submissior. 

Qyo quis indoctiory eb 
inlpudentior. 



Exercise 39;. 



By how n)iuch all animals yield 
tb thee, by so much less is thy 
glory [than] mine. ' 

The air rests upon them, which 
is as much heavier [than] fire, as 
the weight of water is lighter than 
the weight of earth. 

So, by how much further they 
ciqiarted from the city, by so much 
slower were theNumidians in fol- 
lowing. 

By how much more Vigorously 
ye shall do these [things], by so 
much more discouraged their daii- 
ing will be. 



Quantus, animal cunc- 
tus cedo' tu, tantus par- 
vus sum tuns gloria no»- 
ter. 

^er immineo hie dat, 
plur., qui tantus sum one? 
rosus ignis, quantus pon* 
dus aqua sum levispondus 
terra. 

Ita quantus longius ab 
oppidum ( discedebdtur) , 
tantus tardus ad insequen* 
dus sum Numids. 

Quantus tu attentius 
ago is, tantus ill^ dai* 
pkir. animus infirmua 
siim. 



rNTAX. 



The inor^ difficuljr any [thing] 
is, the more honourable* 

It is n)ach' more laborious to 
conquer one's self than an enr 
emy. 

But to us there is want at 
home, debt . abroad, our cpndi- 
tion bad, our expectation much 
worse. 

The state of the Roman peo- 
ple at that time seemed to. me 
in a much more piteous condi- 
tion. 

But it behoves thee, Jugurtha, 
more than they, who \i. e, you, 
who] are both older and Wiser, 
to fake care against any miscon- 
duct in this aimir. 



Qui (qiuA quis neut di^ 
ficTlis sum, hie praeclarus. 

Multus ^perosus sum 
supero sui ipse quam ho»* 
tis. ' 

At ego sum (domi) inO- 
pia, foris aes alienus, ma- 
lus res, spes multus a&- 
per. ' 

Imperium pqpulus Ro- 

>manus ego dot. videor 

(visum est)\ is tempestas 

abl muhus maxime (mi&- 

. erabile), 

CaBteryjn ante hie plur. 
(decet) tu ace.,. Jugurtha, 
qui {(State) et sapientia 
abl. { prior) sum, provideo 
ne aliter quis[ neut, evenio 
pres. subj. 



£ngLtsh to be turned into latin. 

The longer Simonides considered (impf,) the nature* of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. (The 
more quanio plur a) thou hast gained", the more thou dpsirest. 
He [Themistocles] gave all that time tO' the literature and 
language of the Persians, [in] which {plur*) (he was so per- 
fectiy instructed adeo cruditus est), that he is said to have 
spoken much more elegantly before the king, than (those 
could hi potermit) who were born in l*ersia {in Perstde). By 
so much [he is] the worsjt poet of all, by hoW much thou [art] 
the best advocate of all. (The more quophs) they have, (the 
more co plus) they desire^ This condition [was] so much 
the more grievous to theta, by how much it Was (the later 
serior). The Macedonian war was by so much more famous 
than the Carthaginian, by how mucjfi the Macedonians ex- 
ceeded the Carthaginians in glory. The glory of S6ipio 
was greater, (and so much the grej^tei^ because the nearer to 
envy, et quo mc^or e^ propior invidi/B), [That] of Quintius 
(was] more recent, (as he ut qui) had triumphed (phpf, subj.) 
that year (ablX I amgreatierthan [one] wh<mi(£to.) fortuie 
7» 
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{can poe^it) hurt; («uid tbough jshe. fihould take away many 
things nmltdqueut eripiat), she will leave much more (jp&ir.) 
to me/ Water, the cheapest of things, (is here sold Afc ve- 
mt) ; but the bread [is] most excell^it 

, The longer, {quanta diytUis): gained^paro ;' literature, UtircR; 
lan^uaffe, sermo; to have spoken, {verba jecissjs) ; more elegantly, 
eomrtt'Oatuf; before, apud^: grieyous, amaru^ .* Carthaginian, P^nl- 
eus; exceeded, atUeceda; Carthaginians, Peeni {Pcetwa): most excels 
lent f long^ ptdcher {superl,). . 



^ PRONOUNS. 

Adam. — Rule 6. 

These genitiveIb, m«, tut, sut, nostri, vestri, are used to 
signify a person; as, amor met, the love of mi, means, tke 
love wherewith I am loved; biit amor, mens, my love, means, 
the love which. I possess, or' exert towards somebody else. , 

Exercise 40. 

I am burning with the love of Uro* pres, passr amor 

myself; I raise the flames and ego : flamma moveoque 

bear [them]. The blind love of feroque. Subsequor® cae- 

one's self follows, and arrogance cus amqr sui, et gloria 

more than enough lifting up its plus nimius ahl tollens 

empty head. vacuus vertex. 

I shall not altogether die, the Non omnis morior* * *, 

valuable part ef me shall escape mu|tusque pars ego vito 

Proserpine's [cruelty].. ' . Libitrna <zcc. ^ 

This only I be^ of thee, that Hie untis ntut rogo tu 

thou wilt substitute me in the ace, ut in locus iicf, Hir- 

place of Hirtius, both on account tjus ego substituo pres, 

of thy love for me, and my re- subf. et propter tuus amor 

spect for thee. in ego ace. et pbservantia 



mens tu. 



Tlie posasdsiVE PRONOUNS are used to signify action or 
possesion ; as, mens arcus, my boWj or the bow belonging to 

me. . , , 

Suh and surs are called reciprocals, i^id relate to the prin- 
cipal tioun in the sentence., Whenever the word se^can be 



SYNTAX. 
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added to Aim, her, &c. the proaoun sui is to be used ; and 
when otonmdij be added to Ms, her, its, their, suus should be 
used. 



How long shall thy fury baffle 
us f Happy dd man, thy lands 
shall then remaii^. That life of 
thine, which is [so] called,' is a 
death. 

Thou hast many fr^iends on 
account of thy exemplary virtues. 
This friend of mine is his next 
kinsman. 

They do not their duty. He 
pays me the money with his own 
hand.- To .every one his own yer- 
ses are the best. . * 



I come from thy brother : he 
commends himself to ihee. Envy 
IS' its own punishmjent.. This she 
believed [would be] tb? end of 
herself. His own citizens ban- 
ished |um from the city. 



' Qus^mdiu etiani furor 
iste tuus ego eludo' ? For- 
tunatus senex, . ergo tuus 
rus maneo^ Vester veto 
<qtti dico vita mors sum. 

Propter eximius tuus 
virtus, multus amicus nu- 
mero^ Hie <neus nam, 
amicus ille do^. genus abl: 
sum prpximus. 

IJIe suus officitim non 
colo'*. Argentum ipse' nom. 
ego. dot. adnumero suus 
manus. Suus neut.piur, 
quisque dot, sum pulcher 
superl, carmen. 

Vei^io a fritter tuus : is 
nom* sui tu datt commen- 
da , Suppliciuni invidia 
suus sum; Hie <icc. masc, 
sui finis credo plupf, in- 
die. Hie acc» suus civis 
e civitas ejicio. 



H^e genitive cases nbstr&m, vestr&t/n are generally used 
after partitives, comparatives, s^d superlatives : hue this dis^ 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. > 



There is no one of us without 
fault. Let it not be wonderful to 
fuiy of you. Lucilius was, better 
than both, of us. 

He was the worst of you all, 
because he enticed [you] into a 
crime. I have less strength tlian 
either of you. 



Nemo ego sum sine 
culpa. Ne qms dat^ isura 
tu minis. Lu&ilius sum 
bonus uterque (utrdque) 
ego. 

Sum nialus tu omnis, 
quia illlcio' in fraus. Mi- 
nus babeo VIS gen. plur. 
qukm tu utervis. 
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The POSSESSIVE proNoui^ meuSy tims, $uus, nosier^ and 
vesitr^ often take after them ipsius, soliuSy umus, &c. and the 
genitiye of nouns and participles agreeing with.tlie primitircai 
therein implied. 

MODEL. 

By tlie means of me alone. Mea unius opera. 
The event of us both. By thy Noster duorum eventus-. 
oM'n study. De studio tuo ipsius. , r 

/ ' ExEkcisE 4L 



I said [that] the state was pre- 
served by the exertion of me alone. 
The oflfbnce of me alone cannot 
be amended. He answers to the 
praise? of you few. 



That ifty bones, vi^hen I- am 
dead, may lie peaceably. After 
thy judgment, [who art] a very 
learned man. We have, seen the 
breast of thee, a simple man. 
And thou didst weep, and thou 
didst see my eyes [as I was] 
weeping. 

"When I see these [tl^ingis],, 
I begin to think — " Ah 1 are so 
many concerned for me alone, 
that they may content but me V 

No one can bear to read the 
writings of mis, fearinff to recite 
them publicly, for Ais reaM)n, 
that many, whom this kind [of 
writing] seldom pleases, are de- 
serving of censure. 



< Dico meus unud opera 
ahi. respublica sum sal- 
vus. Mens sdus pecea- 
tum cofrlgo inf. nbh pos- 
sum.. Vester dot. phr* 
paucvs gen, phir, respon- 
.deolaus. 

XJt mens (defuncta) 
moUiter os cubo\ Post 
judicium tuus- vir gm. 
erudFtus. Tuushomo^^n. 
simplex gen, pectus video* 
Et fleo* perf. et noster vi- 
deo perf. fleo^ pott, pres, 
. gm. ocellus. 

Ubi video hie, ccepi 
cogito^" Hem ! tot solli- 
pTtus sum mens abl pausa 
abL solus, ut ego unus 
ac<:. expleo ?" 

Nemo lego pres. subf. 
mens scriptum; timens 
gen, vulgo recito, ob hie 
fes, quod siim, qui ace. 
phir. hie gemis minime 
juvo, utpote plusphir. dig- 
nus ace, phir. culpo iitf* 
pass. 
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When Hic and ill^ refer to two things going'liefore, me 
generally denotes the latter, nx^ thefofrvster, 

Coyetousness is worse [thkn] . Avaritia malus sum ino* 

poverty : to the latter many pia : hic multus desura, 

[things] are wanting, to the for- ille omnis. {Quocunque) 

mer dl [things]. What way 'so- aspicio subj. nihil sum ni- 

eviBr thou lookest, there is noth- . si pontus et aer • nuhes 

ing but sea and air, the latter hic tUmidus, fluctus ille 

swelling with clouds, the former minax. ^ 
tl^'eatening with waves. 

He drew two weapons out of (Eq^e) sagittiftras prjo- 

bis arrow-bearing quiver, of dif- mo duo telum pharetra, 

ferent woricmanship: the one diversus ^en. plttr. opus 

drives away^ luid the other cans- ger^ptur, : iugo hic, fi^cio , 

es, love. ^ ille amor. 

Som^imes, where no ambiguiitf is occasio/nedhy it, this 
distincti&n is reversed. 

So is the god [Phoebus] and Sic Deus et virgo sifm 

the virgin ; the former< swift with 3 per. sing. ; hic spes 

hope,, the latter [swift] with fear, celer, ille /em. timor. 

As when a greyhound bas Ut cum canis QalHcua 

$pied a hare in the empty plain, video lepus in vacuus ar- 

the former seeks, its prey by vum, et hic peto prieda pes 

flight, the latter its safety. v ablplur., ille salus. 

The adjective alter is used in this sense. 

The one we h?ive in common ' Alter neut ego dot. 
with the gods, the other with plur, cum deus, alter 
brutes. One part is alive* the neut. cum be)lua commu- 
other part is rUde earth. Imme- nis sum. Alter pars vivo 
diateiy the one loves, the other pres. ccf., rudia sum pars 
flies the name of a lover. > alter t^Uus. Protinus al- 
ter amo, fugio sliBr fern* 

'. > nomen amans. 

It behoves ttiee to abound in Tu.acc. abundo opor- 
the doctrines and rules of phil6&- tet praeceptum institutum- 
ophy, both on account of ^e que phil6sophia, propter 
distinguished eminence of the . summus et doctor gen* 
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teacher and the eitj, the fi>nner 
of whom can advance the^ in 
knowledge, the latter by exam- 
ples, , .. 



auctontas acc^ et urlki 
gm.\ qui alter possum au- 
gep tu scientia, alters/cut. 
exemplum. . 



The pronoun i^y or ille, is often understood bef<»"3 (he rel- 
ative QUI. ' / 



He that gives himself up to 
pleasure; is not worthy the name 
of a man. He that wishes to 
avoid error, wjfl give time and 
diligence to the considering of 
things. ^ , ^ 

That ivhich is enough for na- 
ture is not [enough] for man. 
There ^e some that neither do 
good to themselves, nor^ to 
others. • 



Qui trado sui volupcas 
dat:^ non sum dignus no- 
rJien homo. Qui \o\ofut 
eliugio eifror^ adhibeo^ 
tempus et diligentia ad 
Tes considerandns. 

'Qui m^^ natura sails 
sumj homo nOn sum. Sum 
qui neque sui dot. neque 
alius dot. prosuip. 



Ipse is often joined to the primitives ego, tti, iUe, sui. It 
may agree with these ; as, ipse egomet, I myself; iila ipsa, 
domtna, the lady herself,^ but when the nominative and the 
word governed by tiie verl^ refe^ to the same person, it is bet- 
ter ihat tp£6 <should ,be put in the nomincdive ; thus, instead of 
saying teipsum laudas, it i^ more elegant to say, teipse Icatr 
das, thou praisest thyself. 



I hate a wise man, who is not 
wise to himself. I want not 
medicine, I console myself. 



He acquired to- himself the 
greatest glory. I have written 
these [things] not th^t I should 
speak of ihyself. 

On account of that power, 
which he had proposed to him- 
self in his depraved imagination. 

He who kfiows himself will 



Odi sapiens, qui stii 
dot. ipse nom. sapiens 
non sum. Non egeo? me- 
dicina abL^ ego ipse conso- 
lor. ^ 

Sui ipse pario^ laus 
magnus.. Hie scribo, non 
ut de ego ipse dico*. 

Propter is principatus, 
qui sui ipse ppinio gen. 
error tt6Z. figo*. 

Qui sui ipse noscb' 
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feel [that] he^ has something in (nurit) alTquis sentio sui 
him divine^ . . ^ habeo diviQUs. 

Alcides, in his rage, bore it Alcides ammus • . abL 
not, but, with a precipitous leap, plur. non fero, {seque) 
threw himself amidst the flames, ipse per ignis . jacio', pra9- 

ceps saltus abl 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNEll IJJTO LATIN. 

(Bear/era^) the want of, me, if not with a contented mind, 
(yet with a courageous one at fortL) Jjoye of thee leads 
me into erfor. No,pArt of me is free [fromj pain (gen), {E^ck 
uter'que) of i|s thinks his own condition; the most miserable. 
(Which utervis)oi yoii accusies me of dishonesty ? (The elder 
'ucQor) of you is worthy of praise. v 

Possessims and the K€ciprocals sui and suus. 

Thy father (took care rurdvit) that he should be thought 
rich. Who bates, not Pavius, may he Ipye thy verses, Mjb- 
vius. (If thou knowest it not 52 ne^etij), that goat was mine. 
AH [things are] full of Jove ; he' cherishes the earth, my 
songs (ate his regard iliucurtB),- (News has. been brought 
fama perldta est), Which affected me more (on thy account 
tud causa), tYuia [on] mine. Each ai'ms himself in recent' 
spoils. Her own mind had infected her face). We admonish 
grammarians of' their duty. (Scarcely a man non fere quis» 
guam) invited him [to] his house (ace.), (Formerly quatV' 
damque) she wandered in her own fields. He had (imp/.) 
his dogs about him. (Is it of .advantage an est usus) io any 
man, that he should torment (pr«5. subj.) himself? 

Mens, tuus, €uus, S^c. sometime take after them ipsins, 
solius^ 4*c. ' 

By my help alone ye obtained pardon. ' (By thy own study 
tuo ipsius studio) thou wilt become leuned. His name alone 
remains, and ever will remain. I obey the will of yoa all. 
Things effaced from the memory (of us al} no$^ ornmium)* 
By leave of you two, I enter. ' ' 
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"Hic ahd iLLE, and AJLT£S^ , 
The son of Venus drew out two darts ; the latter he fixed 
in (the Peneian Pendde) nymph, but with the former (he 
wounded IcBsit) Ph(Bbus. My filths und brother are dead ; 
the latter died (a^ young liian jttDcms), the former old. There 
are two generals ; (one aUtr\ of whom betrayed, the oilier 
sold, the army ; one of them lives, the other is dead. 

Ipsfe cmd iDWA joined to ego, ^c. 
W<e have the man himself. I, (at that very «o ipso) time, 
was beyond the sea. Since the Ronian peojile (i:emtember8 
memirierit) this, it is most base, [that] I myself should not 
remember (tn/!) [it]. A tru^ friend floves dif^t) himself 
nothing mor^than his friend. . (I* am the sel.^^ame man idem 
ego ille) ^ho loved thee (as my own brother in germdhifra- 
irishco)'. 

When the nom\nciive, and the word governed hy tJieherh, refet 
to the same person y it is better thcU ipse should be pt^t in ^ 
nominative. 

He injured himself. In this I reproach myself. Cato 
killed himself. I hid not known myself. (They ipsi) have 
been able to effect nothing (of themselves jper se) with vig- 
our and resolution, with9ut Sylla. The wise man who nei- 
ther profits himself nor others '(has wisdom in vain irritd 
ppttet sapientid). Fannius destroyed himBelf. 

Want, desidcrium} contented, ^btuk^:.' free from, experi : think, 
kabeo: cherishes^ coh:> more f magu ; dutyf Qfficium.> about, circa : 
torment, drucio: become, jio: and ever, osfemu^ue: effaced, (re* 
nioto): leave, venia: beyond, trans: since, quum: injure, noeeo 
(with the dot.) : reproach, eicprdbro (with a dot.) ; with vigour and res^ 
blntion; (vtrtiUe et cons^ntia afaim): profit, prOivM (vr^ik a dot.): 
destroyea, perimo. 

AnAM.'^RtJLE 5. 

The -same Case after a Verb as before it. 

. MODEL. 

Lave Is a sort of warfare. BEIitiaB iq)e6ies amor 
Socrates was pronounced by est. . Socrates oraculb 
the oracle &e wisest of men. s^pientisauiius judicatus 

est. 
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Exercise 42. 

Money, thou art infieed the firgo soUicitus tu cau- 
cause of an anxious life.. Joy^' sa, pecunia, vita sum. 
are often' the beginning of our Gaudium principium sum 
sorrow. \ . noster ssepe dolor. . 

All delay is long. to us, which • Longus mora sum ego 
defers [our] joys. Before , my omnis, qiii gaudium dif- 
time I am b.ecome an old.man. f 6ro {differt). Ante mens 

tempus cago prcs.^ ind, 
pa.ss. et sum iiif, scnex. . . 

In all things, the agreement of Omnis in res consensio 
all nations is to be thought the. omnis gens? putandussum. 
law of nature. . lex uiitura. 



ENGLlsk TO BE TtTRNED INTO LATIN. 

Honour is the rewayd of virtue. No friend will be* a'flat- 
tc?Ter. (There ibi) is no .confidence (where there ubi) is no 
love. Light is the sorrow which can. tpike counsel. (He is) 
is a great orator, if not the greatest. What remains, (but 
ni$i) that I iriupt become a wretch ? Folly is the mother of 
all evils.. Oblivion is the companion of drunkenness. O 
fool ! "what (nut.) is sleep, (but lu^i) the image of cold 
death? Numa Porapilius was made kiui^, who carried on, in 
deed, no war, but (was not less serviceable nan minus pro 
fuit) to the city than Romulus. 

J^'latterer, adulator': confidence ^ fides : light, levis : remainn, resto; 
I must become a wretchr(;N»T() nUaerfiam).: Vras made, creo; to cany 
on^gero: the city, dvUoj. 



* Adam.— Rule 15 d&. 16. 
Genitive after Verba. \ 
MODEL. 

It IS [the duty} of soldiers Militum est isuo duci 

to obey their general. Take pari re. Miserere civijuin 

pity on thy own countrymen. tuorum. 
8 
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ExEkcisE 43. 



This house is my father's, 
but that orchard is a neigh- 
bour's. It is [the part] of a brave 
and unshaken [spirit] not to be 
disturbed in adverse affairs. 

It is [the part] of a magnani- 
mous man, in agitated affairs, tb 
pardon the multitude, and to pun- 
ish the guihy. 

It i therefore [the duty] of a 
yoiing man to reverence his el- 
ders, and to select from them the 
best and most approved, on 
whose counsel and direction he 
may depend. 

It is [the duty]^ pf a stranger 
and sojourner to ipind n6thing 
but his own concerns, to ikiquire 
nothing about that of another, 
nor to be cutiously prying into a 
state different to his own^ 

It is the {frailty] of ^ny man 
to err ; [biit] of none but a fool 
to persist in error. 

It '^ [the custom] of the 
Thracians to quarrel amidst 
their cups designed for mirth. 

Compassionate such griev- 
ous ' afflictions, compassionate 
a soul bearing unmerited treat- 
ment. Pity a Ming race. And 
ihis I ask, if there ' is yet any 
room for prayers^, lay aside thy 
resentment. 

For this Clinia also is su^- 
ciently employed in his own af- 



Hic domus sum pater 
meusr, sed iste pomariiim 
Slim yiclnus. Fortis veud 
et constans sum, Bon per- 
, turbo in res aspei-^ 

Suin vir' magiianinms, 
res agitatus, . multitudo 
conservo* punio sOus ^lur. 

Stim ig.tur adolescens 
major natu irereor, exque 
hie deligv'* bonus et pro- 
batus, qui grn. consilium 
ahi. atque auctoritas abt 
nitor*. 

Peregrlnus autem et 
incula sum nihil prseter 
suus negotfum sing, ago, 
nihU de alienus > inouiro^ 
minimeque in alienus 
fcnCahl. sum inf. respub- 
lica abh curiosuS a^cc, 

Quivis homo sum erro ; 
hu^lus {nullius) nisi insip- 
iens gen. in error p^rse- 
vero. > . 

Thrax gen. plur. sum 
pugno .scyphus ahl. natuS 
ablj plur. in usus ace. lae- 
titia gen. 

Misereor* labor tantus, 
miser^or animus non dig- 
nus {digna) ferens gtn, 
Misereor domus labens. 
Et iste adc.^ oro, si quis 
adhuc. preces dot. locus 
exuo mens. 

Nam hie Clinia quoque 
suus res satago^. Almus 
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fairs ; propitioas [virgin]^ pi,ty, I 
pray, the so|i and tlie sire; for 
thou canst efiec^ all [things]. 

But oh! ye powers, and thou 
Jupiter, great ruler of the gods, 
compassionate, I pray, a [dis^ 
tressed] Arcadian king;^ and hear 
a father's prayers. 

Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, 
was employed sufficiently, da,y and 
night, in quarrels and teasings. 

The Allobroges, conceiving the 
g;reatest h(^, [began] to beg of 
Umbrenus; that he would take 
pity on theiii* 

Can any one have compassion 
on me, who was formerly an en- 
emy to you f 

' To these [things] the king 
makes a smooth reply ;^ "[that] 
he wn*^ 'desirous of peace, but 
pitied liie fortunes of Jugurtha." 



precor^y misereor nadisquc 
, paterque ; possum namque 
omnis neut, plur* 

At tu, O superi, et 
djvus tu magnus siiperh 
rector, Jupiter, Arcadius, 
quaeso, miseresco® rex, et 
patrius audio preces. - 

Xantippe, Socrites uxor, 
ira et molestia .per dies 
plur, perque nox plur. sa- 
tago® impf,. 

Allobroges, in spes ace, 
magnus adductus plur.^ 
oro iitf, Uihbrenus €u:c, 
uti («/£) misereor. 

An quisquam noster 
[nostri) misereor possum, 
qui aliquando tu plur. hos- 
tis sum 3 pers, peff. f 

Ad is rex ^atis placid^ 
verbtimp/wr. facio; **'(s6?e) 
pax occ e ipio,sed JiigUr- 
tha fortuha misereor. 



But meum^ tui/m, suum, &c, are excepted. 



It isnot my [way] to lie. It is . 
thy [duty] to manage that. It i^ 
thy [duty] to i^peak without delay. 
It is the [property] of old age to 
talk of itself 

It is Roman to do and to suffer 
bravely. If my memory should 
fail [me], it is thy [business] to 
put me in mind. [It is] hot in 
my power to determine this great 
controversy between you. 



, Non sum mentior mens. 
Tuus sum is ra^f . procur<>. 
Tiius sum loquor sine mo- 
ra. De sui ipse dico^ seni- 
lis sum. 

- Et ago et patior fortis 
nmt plur:K<m^nu9 sum- 
Si memoria forte deficio 
perf. subj.' tuus sum ut 
BUggero® pres. subj, 2 p 
Non noster inter tu tantus 
compono^ lis ace* plur* 
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GI^GUSR TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

•this garjjcn 19 [my] father's. It is [the duty] of kings to 
spaxe (their subjects subjectis). It is [the part] of an orator 
tp speak aptly, distinctly, gracefully. It is [the partj of a 
great mind to despise injuries. Pity my Brother. Pity thy 
(countrymen civiuni]. He is busy [in] his own affairs. She 
was employed sufficiently in quarreb and womanish teasings. 
d cruel (Alpxis AlexiX thou carest nothing for my verses 
{ace); thou pitiest (me riot nil nostri). If any care, of a 
miserable parent can touch thee, pity the age of Daurius. 
Consider [thou] the various (chances res) of war (dot,) : pity 
[thy] aged sire, whom now^ disconsolate, [his] native Ardea 
(far [from, thee] huge) divides. 

Gracefully, ornat^:B.geyScnect9,i consider, respido; aged, longer 
cus-i disconsolate, m<ie«tv^; native, /^o/nW. 



Adam. — Rule 23.* 

Exercise 44. 

f • ' . 

He eondcmnd his soi^-in-law of Scelusvg^ew. rondemno 
wickedness. They accused some gener suus. Alfquot ma- 
matrons of dishonesty. Gracchus trona probrum accuso. 
is cleared of the same crime, Gracchus idem {gusdem) 

crimen absolvo. ' 

The senate neither acquitted Senatus nee libero is 

the king of his crime, nor con- culpq, rex, neque arguo. 

demned h^m. He was charged Hie crimen abl. in concio 

with this crime in.the assembly ab inimicus compello*. , 
by his enemies. 

Thy wife, Gallus, is guilty of Uxor tuus^ Gallus, no^ 
the foul crime of immoderate to immodiciis fcedus abl- 
avarice. Ihavecleared. myself of crimen a&/. avaritia. Pur- 
all the things of which ye iiave go ego ace. omnis gefi. qui 
accused me. v occ. neiit, insimulo. 



* Uterquej ntdlttSj alter f aliuSf ambo^ and superlatives,, are used only 
in the ablative after verbs of warning ; as, accUso vtrOquey or accHao 
(U tUrOmiey I accuse of both. De plurlmis Hmul aecusfLriSf thou art 
acdusea at the same time of very inany crimes. 
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He said [thtit] he shoukl be 
chargeable with the highest inr 
gratitude, unleos he esteemed 
their liv^ dearer than his own 
safety. 

But since the circumstance- 
has reminded us' of. such' a man, 
it seems proper^ to speak in a few 
[words] of ' his disposition and 
character. 

The peq)le being violent, sus- 
picious, fickle, adverse, envious 
^80 of their power, recall them 
home : they are accused of trea- 
son. ; Timotheus is condemned 
in this trial, and his fine is esti- 
mated at a hundred talents. 

After they had returned home, 
his colleagues were accused of 
this crime ;^ to whom he [Epami- 
nondas] gave leave to lay all the 
blame upon himself. 



Dico* «ui d^beo con* 
demno inf, summus inl- 
quTtafi, nisi habeo pres 
subj, is gen. pbir, ,vita ace, 
Hng, earns suus salus. 

Sed' quoniam res admo> 
neo ego tantus vir, (visum 
eit) idoneus neut de na* 
tdra cultusque {ejus) pau- 
cus abL plur, dico^• 

Populus acer, suspTcax, 
i^obilis, adversarius, invT« 
.dus etiam - potentia, do- 
mus cLcc. revbco : accuso 
proditio. His judicium a6/. 
damno Timotheus, lisque 
is SBstlmo centum talen- 
tum abL 

Postquam domus ace, 
(redttum est), coDega is 
hie crimen abl accuso 
imp/,; qui ille permitto, 
ut om^is causa in, sui 
transfero tm/^f. subf. 



ENGLISH to BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He ia acquitted {perf,) of theft. We are freed (from, a) 
wickedness. The judge acquits him of the injuries. He 
was accused {prrf,) of the crime (abL) at Pariuln (abL), 
Disease (ought deberet) to admonish thee of death. Epami- 
Dondas (was condemned muktdtus est) to death (abL) (by 
a) the Thebans. Here they who had, deserted are con- 
demned (of life, i. e^ to die capitis in their absence absentes : 
among these in his) [was] Sumenes.i [He began] to admon- 
'ish one of [his] poverty, another (of his desires cupiditdtis 
suiBf most of them compJures) of [their] danger, or ignominy, 
many of [their] victory (under Sylla Sulldna), (This sed hoc*) 
I admonish them, l^t them forbear ]to r^e and to think of 



* Hoe, ace. ; for numeo Bometimes goyenu two aceiuatiYet ; 
idwutkce«Mm, 

Q* 
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dictatorships (ace) and proscriptions {acc,y, I wish, con- 
script fathers, [that] I should b^ mercifal : I wish not to.seepf^ 
(lax dissolufum) in so great dangers of the republic; but 
now I condemn myself of negligence (and want of firmness* 
nequitiaque), (He condemned damndvit) the man of fraud. 
A wolf accused (impf.) a^fox of ^ the , crime {abL) of thef* 
(gen.). I will accuse him of certain and' peculiar criines. 
Ncr could we ever have freed {phtpf. suhjJ), whilstf that 
enemy was (p/w/?/'. sub}.) in the city, the jepublic from siich 
dangers {abi.) [with] so much ease, so much tranquillity, so 
much quiet. , . ' ' 

Forbear, dtslno; rage, farc^ : merciful, clemens : accused, ar^uo. 
peculiar, proprius : ever, unquam; eake, pax; , tranquiHity , otzifn^ ; 



Adam. — Rule 19. 



MODEL. 

He remembers his promise. ^ 
He remembers that time/ To 
remember distresses. Old men 
remeniber all [things]. 



Nor suffers [him] to mind his 
groves nor pasture. I reobllect 
this kindness towards me. I ^ec-. 
ollect thy advice. 

'He assassinates Polydqrus, and 
by violence possesses his money.- 
To take Italy, and to enjoy the 
crown. The Trojanei are in pos- 
session of his corpse ahd arms. 



^ Datae fidei reminisci- 
tur. Tempus illud re- 
miniscvtur. Meminisse 
laborum. Omnia senes 
meminerunt. 



Exercise 45. 



Nee nemos patior* me- 
mini nee herba. Hie me- 
rltum in ego ace. recor- 
-dor'. Recorder tuus con- 
silium ace. piiir, 

Polydorus obtrunco, et 
aurum abl vis abl potior.f 
Capio Italia, sceptrum 
abl. plur. potior. Teucri 
^tior corpus a6/.et anna 
abl 



* JfequUia ngnifies wickedness, oztravagance, idleness. 

t Here Cicero uses iUe in a reproachful sense. 

t Potior governs tt>e gen. or Ml. Adam, Rule 21. Obs. %. 
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Thou art ace.-stoioed to forget 
nothing but injuries. Regardless 
both of his own dignity and the 
safety of his friends. How well 1 
Tecollect the words, the voice, 
and' the countenance of thy great 
dire Anchises ! 

Wherefore all, forgetting their 
wives and children, and their dis- 
tant warfare, regarded the Per- 
sian gold and the riches of the 
ivhole East as now their own 
(Sunder; lior did they think of 
the war and the dangers, but of 
these riches. 



' I shall never be sorry to re- 
member Eliza while I^ have ,any 
Bmembf ance of myself^ while .a 
40iil shall actuate these limbs. 



Obliviscor oihU ^oler 
nisi. injuria ace, Oblftua 
deciisque gen. suus sooius- 
que saJus gen. Ut recor- 
dor verbum ace. et vox 
occ. Tultusque ace. parens 
{Anchisa;) magnus ! 

Quippe pblitus omhis 
conjux gm. liberique gen. 
et longinquu3 gen. a do- 
mus militia gtn. duco 
impf. Persleus aurum et 
totus Oriens , opes jam 
quasi suus prasda ace. : 
nee bellum gen., pericil- 
lumque gen., sea divitiae 
gen. meniini plup. 

Nee (pie pigebit) merh- 
ini Elissa gen. ^dum me- 
mor ipse horn, ego gcn^ 
dum spirltus hie rego^ 
artus. 



£N6LISHv TO BE TURXE^ INTO LATIN. 

. They do not remember death (gen.), I shall forget that 
oight Igen.). .God himself commands th^e to remember 
de$ith (gen.). A good man should forget all injuries "(^en.). 
(He wished vellet) to forget the old (afirpnt contunielia): He 
advised the iEdui,^hat they should forget their (juarrels (gen.) 
ind dissensions (gen.). But if ^ he should determine to con- 
dnue the war (abl.), he should remember the old disaster 
(gen..) of the Roman people, and (the former 2)Ws^n«) valour 
Igen.S of the Helvetii^ Dion (gained potitus est) the whole 
Igen.) of that part of Sicily. The Romans gained the stand- 
ards Igen.) and arms {gen^). 

Adyiaedy eohartdtusfquvaTelByearUr&versia: butif, «m; determine, 
verseviro; aonlinpe^peris^^or'; disaster, tficommdc^vni; valour, virftif . 
itandardsy signum. < 

PHRASKSy , 

1. W6 are warned of many 1. Multus (ace. phtr.) 
things. 2 According as every admoneo. 2. JPioqtqui»> 
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one's plfsasure is. 3. 1 am accus- 
tomed to remember that time. 



que (gert.) libido suiti. 
Ego (dct) . soleo* (3, 



8. 



4. *Now thou thickest of thy own . si7ig.),\enio{inf,) in meiis 
'affairs. Xacc.) ille {gen,) temfpiis 



\acc.) ille 
(^t'«.). 4. Nunc 
(tute) sat tuus 
plun.) 



agito' 
res {gen. 



Adam.-*-Rule 17, &. 25. 
MODEL; 



I profit myself less. ; Fortuhe 
IS prejudicial to the miiid. Let 
owls coofend with swans. 

He persuaded tli^ {)eople. 
Favour, the growing boy. He' 
joined ipe with himself. i 



Mihi minus proficio. 
Fortuna ofFlcit menti. 
Certent cycnis ulUlgp. . 
Persuasit popiilo. Nas- 
cei;iti piiero fave. Me 
sibi junxit. 



Exercise 46. 



We ought to, grant much to old 
age. Yield not to thy sufferings, 
imt encounter them boldly. 

No man can -serve pleasure 
^d virtue at the same timb. But 
\i this I am surprised, .that thoU 
»iildest so easily persuade him. 



: To give way to the time, has 
been held a wise man^s [pigrtj. 
He' prrmises his protection to 
him. They neither do g^od to 
themselves, nor to any other. 

t so'like that opinion. To pre- 
pare for war, and, at the same 
time, to epsaee the public money. 
But most of the youth, especially 
of the nobility, &voured th^ un- 
dertakings of Catiline. 



Tnhuo inf. plurimum 
senectus debeo pres. Tu 
ne cedo* malum, sed con- 
tra audens contp. eo {ito). 

Voluptas plun simul et 
virths nemo servio pos- 
sum. At hie neut demi- 
rOr, (qui) tam, ifacil^ pos- 
sum perf, subj, persuadeo 
ille. 

yempus cedo sapiens 
sum (hoMtum). Sunsqne 
is praBsidium polticeor. 
Nee sui, nee alter pro- 
Sum.* 

Ita iste faveo sent^ntia. 
Bell urn ac6,^Rio, siihul et 
erarium jparco. Caeterum, 
juventus (pkriaque) sed 
maxirae nobilis gtn' pbir^ 
Catil)[na incosptum &VQp 
impf. sing. 



SYNTAX. 
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Take away this grief from me, 
or at least '.lessen it. Many, fly- 
ing from their territories, trusted 
themselves, and all their effects, 
to strangers. 

Since one is favourable for 
corn, tlie other for wine. Let 
fields and streams gliding in the ^ 
valleys delight me. May t coprt 
the rivers and the woods inglori- 
ous. 

How I feared, lest the realms 
of Libya might ii;ijnre thee ! 1, 
indeed, name- nobody, nor cati 
any one be angfy with /me, wilh- 
(odt previously ownjng himself 
guilty. 

L. Otho, a brave ,mau, my 
friend, has restored to. the eques-'^ 
trian order, not only thfeir dig- 
nity, but also their pleasure. We 
must take care that our bounty 
hurts riot those very men to 
whom we shall see(n to be boun- 
tiful. 

But all things were ever dear- 
er to her than decency and chas- 
tity. Thou couldst not easily 
discern whether she was^ less 
faring of her money or of her 
reputation. 

The Athenians gave up to the 
same Miltiades a fleet of seventy 
ships, that he might follow up in 
war the islands which had asr 
sisted the barbarians. 

For he [Aloibiades] wad a 
very great commander both by ' 
sea and land ; and such Was the 
plausibleness of his elocution and 



Eripio ego 4^. hie do^ 
lor, aqt minuo' saltern. 
Multus ex suus finis egres- 
sus, sui duusque neut.^lur, 
omnis i%cut plur. alienis^ 
simus- credo perf. 

Alter fern, frumentuni 
plur: quoniam faveo, alter 
ybm. Bacchus. Kiisplur. 
ego et riguus placeo in 
vallisamnisi Flumenamo, 
silvaque inglorius nom. ' 

Cluam metuo, ne (^id) 
Libya tu regiium noceo! 
Ego autem nemo nomino, 
quare iras^or ego nem« 
possum /v*., ni^i qui ant^ 
de sui volo {yoluerit) con- 
fiteor inf.. 

L. Otho, vir-forti?, meus 
necessarius, equestris or- 
do restituo non solum 
dignitas, sed etiam v6- 
luptas. ( Videnditm est) ne 
obsuin 5u&jf. benigpitas is 
ipse, qui benigne (videbi- 
tur) fio inf. ^ 

Sed omnis seihper carus 
is, qid^m decus atque pU- 
dicitia siim (fuit.) Hand 
facile discerno minus par 
CO vmpf suhj. p^cunia an 
fama. ' 

Claaris septuaginta na^ 
vis Atheo Metises idem Mil- 
tiades 'dedo', ut bellum 
perscquor in^Dla qui bar- 
barus ace.. plur. ^djiivo. 

Namque im()«TH.tor sUm 
petf summus v*are ' et 
terra ; et tantus sum impf. 
commendatio o? atque 
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language, that, in haranguing, no 
one was able to withstand him. 

Fov when they> understood 
that he [Alcibiades] could bie 
very serviceable to the cbmmon* 
wealth, thiey banished hini from 
the state, and attended more to 
their own resentnlent than to 
the common interest 

He seized fhe citadel of the 
town, which is called Gadmea, 
at the instigation of a few The- 
bans, who, that they might the* 
more easily resist the opposite 
faction, favoured the interest of 
the Lacedemonians. 

But thou, C marin^, spare 
not, as an . ill-n^atured* man, to 
give a small quantity of light 
i^and to. my bones an4 uuburied 
head. 

It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one's country. But death 
pursues the man who flies ; lior 
spares the legs of tender youth, 
nor the cowardly back: 

Provided he can raise a laugh 
for himself, be will not spare any 
friend; and whatever he once 
scribbles upon paper, he is rest- 
less [that] aU the boys and old 
women about the town* shall 
know it. 

But the Triballi meet Philip 
Teoiming from Scythia. They 



oratio, ut nemo is, {dicen^ 
do) possum impf. subj. re- 
sistp, ^ 

Nam cum intelligo 
impf, subj. sui plurimum 
pifosun^ ^prodesse) respub- 
JTcat, ex is ejicio p^fi inf-, 
. (pbisque) ira suus, quam 
utilTtas pubUcus pareo 
peff. inf 

Occupo arx oppiduoi, 
qui Cadmea noinino, im- 
pulsus (iif^ulsu) abl. per- 
paucus Theb&ni, qui ad- 
v^rsarius fkctio {quo) far 
cilius resisto tm^. subj, 
Lacon res dot, studeo 
impf' 

At tu, nautaj ne parco 
malignus nom, do particii- 
la vagus arena os et caput 
inhumatu^. 

Dulcis et decorus sum 
pro patria morior**t*. 
Mors et persequor fugax 
vir ; nee patco pq)le8 in^ 
bellis*juvehta', timidusque 
tergum. 

Dummodo excutio rh* 
sus sui, non {hie) pardo 
quisque amicus ; et qu>- 
cunque neut, seme! charta 
pluT' ilKno' fat, subj,, 
g^siiofut et puer .et*anu8 
Jredeuntes) a fiirnus. la- 
ciisque scio. 

Sed Triballi occur- 
ro Philippus revertens ab 



* Literally, all the boys and old toomen returning from Ike haluiumM% 
tfr Jountainf or from drawing water ;. i. e. the crowd. 
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would not grant a passage, un- 
less they received a part of the 
spoil. Upon, this [arose] a quar- 
rel, and soon after a battle, in 
which Philip was so much 
wounded in his thigh, that his 
horse was killed through his 
body. 

I envy not indeed the good 
fortune ot condition of any citi- 
zen or fellow soldier; nor do I 
wish, by depressing another, to 
exalt myself. 

Instantly from the crowd, which 
was in the Comitiujn, a lanient- 
able clamour was raised-, and 
they stretched forth their hands 
towards the senate-house,, beg- 
gimg that they would restore to 
them their children^ their breth- 
ren, their relatives. 

Shall I ransom you?, when 
ye ought to sally forth from yottr 
camp, ye, hesitate^ and remain 
there; wheii it is necessary to 
stay and defend your camp with 
arms, ye surrender the camp, 
your arms, and yourselves to the 
eniQmy. Conscript Fathers, I. 
no more vote for ransoming those 
men,^ than for delivering up to 
Hannibal .the others, who forced 
their way oui of the camp through 
the midst of the enemies, and, by 
the greatest exertions of valour, 
restored themselves to their coiin- 

try. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURN£D INTO LATIN. 

Let' the woods please 'us before all [things!. And rich 
cheese was pressed {impfi suhj.) for the ungrateful city. The 
shades hurt the com. We often compare small [things] 
with great Here he first gave an answer to me (a suj^diuit 



Scythia : {negaxt se daHh- 
ros) tran^tus, ni portio 
accipio pre&. subj, preda. 
Hinc jurgium, ei mox 
prslium, in qui ita in fe- 
mur vulnero perf: Philip- 
pus, ut equui per corpus 
is interficio impf. subj. 

Haud equTdem Jnvideo 
ibrtuna aut conditio ullus 
civisetcommilitot necpire- 
mendusalius vdoprf s. subj, 
ego ace, effero perf, in/, 

Extempio ab is turba, 
qui In Comitium sum, da- 
inpr flebiHs suffetopcrf.. 
pass,, manusque ad Curia 
tendo impf. orans, ut sui 
reddo libSri,. fraier, cog- 
natus. 

Tu redimot cdm {opop' 
tct) erumpo castra, euho- 
tor ao maneo ; cum (ner 
cesse est) t)Aaneo< castra 
tutor arma; et cajs^a et 
armaet tu ipse trado hos- 
tls. Ego ikon niagis {is- 
tos redimendos)j Pater 
Conscriptus, censeo, quim 
iUe deqendus ace, plur: 
Hannibal, qui per medius 
hostis 9 castra erumpo ac . 
per suminiis virtus restiiuo 
sui patria. 



9fi LATIN EXERCISES. 

petenii). O Pallas, tiiou gavest (phipf,) not thjsse promises tp 
[thy] parent, that .^thou wouldest vellcs) uiore cautiously 
trust thyself^^to the cruel combat. He displeased me the 
least. We have indulged ourselves (more than was fit ultra 
qidm oporteltat). I attribute [it] (rather mo^s) to fprtune. 
than to th)( wisdom. He studied Greek the most of all no- 
blemen. Whoever shall «pare (fut* subj^,) the^bad, hurts the. 
good. Pardon others many [things], thyself nothing. 
Death vis rightly canipar<ed to sleep. Confide [thou] in virtue^ 
biit distrust vice. Beware lest thoiitrtist (subj.) thyself too 
much; Not (unacquainted ignqrd) with evil (f^c».), I learn 
to succour the miserable. He prepared {ifnjtj') to obey the 
command of [his] great father. God by his providence (takes 
Care con^ulit) of liuifnan affairs. Prohibit [ye] this abomina- 
tion; resist [ye] so grciat a wickedness!- She is angry ,witb 
her, who (was preferred jyr«/tf*a est) to herself. Fortune 
give^ top much to many,. enough to no one.:. I will' not in- 
dulge my. grief, 1 will not' be a skve to .[my] anger. 
(Take care cmsuiity^ of yourselves, consider [your] country. 
Elevation of fortune (darkens as it were quan himintbus 
offipit) the ijfiind (^^r//-). Let us ^ield .to Phoebus, and being 
admonished (as to better tlungs melidr(i)\eX us follow. . Thus 
he says, and (exulting ovanths we all tuncti) obey [his] 
command. '(We must, therefore take care ptdenditm est 
igltur) that we use that liberality {abl) .which may profit [our] 
friends, [and] hurt no one. Wjse men command their lusts, 
which (others cccteH) serve. He asked whether the enemy had 
taken away {subj,)\\i^ shield (from him' when he fell sihi car 
denti). 

Biefore, ante: nch, pinfftds: corn, fiugea:' comptOhf ,canf^o: 
Pallas^ (Palla) : combat, Mars .- Greek, GreBdus Utira ; most, maj>" 
imd: cominand, dictum: abomination,. ne/tur; indulge, pareo; to be 
a slave, sertfio:^ consider, prospido: elevation, altuudo; xue^utar: 
asked,. r^iro ; fo take nwny. fOdtmo; shield, scutum: 

Jubeo, juvo, ^c, govern the ace. : but jubeo is generally ^ 
followed by an ace, and an infinitive^ which, however, is not 
always expressed. '^ 

MObEL. 

Camps delight many. Thy Multos icastra juvant. 
misfoL'tunes will afflict me. Tua me infortunia Is* 
Tojrquatu^ ordered his: son tp , dent. Torquatus filium 
be slain. suum. necari jussit. 
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Let not the eold ice hurt the 
tender flock. I, being dexter- 
ous, will govern myself by these - 
maxims. I desire thee to h^ve 
good, hopes. And with auxiliary 
forces, they assisted their allies 
vigorously in all their wars. 

If the rocks and stones point- 
ed with death delight thee, come 
on, trust thyself to the swift 
storm. The book itself will not 
please ine. more than^ thy admir- 
ing it has pleased me. 

rrtam himself first orders that 
the manacles and strait bonds • 
should be loosened from the 
man. Ptolemy fights a success- 
ful battle, and would have strip- 
ped Antiochus of his kingdom, 
if he had supported his fortune 
by his conduct. 



Glacies ne frigtdus !»- 
do mollis peciis. Ego so- 
lers ego ace. ipse nam, re- 
go hie elementum. Jubeo 
tu bene spero. Auxilium 
abl plur, que, Industrie 
juvo socius in omnis bel- 
him. 

Sive tu rupes et saxum 
acjutus lethum delectQ, ago, 
tu ac€, credo procella ve- 
lox. Non magis liber ipse 
delecto ego quam tuus ad- 
mira^tio delecto. 

Ipse Priamus. primus 
jubeo mantca atque arc- 
tus vinculum levo vir. 
PtolemaBus ^ecundus prse- 
lium facio spolioque An- 
tiochus regnum abl, si ju- 
vo* subj, fortuna virtus 
abl 



TempirOy modiror, consulo, (pmulor, and other verbs, govern 
an ACCUSATIVE or dative in different senses. 



The snn,^ which regulates all. 
things by his light. They mount 
their horses, and' sit upon their* 
liacks red with the Tyrian dye, 
and guide. the reins heavy with 
gold. 

They pflen advise that she 
should moderate her passion, 
and apply consolation to her in- 
attentive mind. Formerly [he 
was] a boy beloved by that god, 
who manages the harp with 
strings, and the bow with 
strings. 

9 



Sol, qui tempero omnis 
ace. lux. Conscendo in 
equus ace. Tyriusque abL 
premo tergum act. plur. 
rubens fucus abl., aurum- 
que gravis moderor* ha- 
bena ace. 

Saepe, ut moderor ^e5. 
subf. amor did., praecipio 
surdusque adhibeo solati- 
um plur. mens dat. Puer 
ante' dilectus ab ille deus 
qui tempero cith&ra ace. 
nervus, et arcus ace, phir, 
nervus. 
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To envy some one, 'a/id to iGmulor aliqais dai, el 
rival some one, is not the sam^ semulor' alTquis cxc, non 
[thing]. I fear thee as. an adver- sum idem. ' Metuo tu ace. 
sary ; I fear, for thy [safety] as ut inimicus ace. ; metuo 
my friend. tu dot, ut amicus tlai. 

To. arrive at the harbour, and Contiugo portus ace, et 
to lay hold of the rope, concerns funis ace. contingo, ego 
me. I can foresee future [things], dat, contingo. Possum 
but calmot provide for thee. prospicio futurus cLcc.y sdd 

non pqssum prospicio tU 
dat. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURTiTED INTO LATIN. 

I delight myself with books. Offend no one (in act re)\ 
in look, in word. For (I found offcndi) there a certain soldier.' 
The groves Cmd (lowly tamarisks humiies myrica) delight not 
all [men]. (He greatly muittlm axko) improves the lands 
who brealcs the sluggish clods 'with harrows. His letter has 
not delighted me much. ' Agathocles, ( attached junctvs ) to the 
king's side (rfa/.), governed {imprrf.)lihe city, Clitus, when 
he defended {impf. subj.) the memory of Philip, and praise^ 
f his exploits ejus re's gestas), (so adeo) offended the king, that 
(he killed him i^undem trucidaverit) in the entertainment, with 
c weapon snatched from a life-guard's-mjaa King Latinus^ 
now (old senior), ruled {impf.) the country and the cities quiet 
(in a lasting in longd) peace. Then I oi-der [our crew] to 
leave the ports, and to take their seats on the benches. 
Then he oilers to te»r the ropes from the shore, and to loosen 
the disengaged ciables The sun which regulateB the world. 
Take [my] chariot (plur.), take the dragons which thou may- 
est guide (alofl ake) by the bridle (pliir.) 

Improves, jttiM? ; land^ anmm; plodB^ glcita; mTlcb,miiitf: defended, 
iMor; .weapon, <e^in; snatched, raptus; lifo-guardVman, Mte/^ ; 
country, rus pi. : to take their seats, conditio ; benches, transtrum : to 
tear, t&ripio ; the ropes, (Jvnem) ; diseng&^ed, excussus : regulates^ 
Umplrd. 

Verbs compounded with 50^75, 5£7i.r, and male ; ' and wiA 
these pr^sitions, ad, ante, &.C., govern the dative ' . 

MODEL. 
To ei^cel all men» To play Antecellere omnibus, 
with his equals. May the Paribus colludere. Dii 
gods do good to the^B. v tibi benefaciant. 
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I have excelled my anpesStors 
in virtue. He joins and connects 
liiture [things] with present 
things. Prefer not thyself to 
others because of abi^ndance of 
fortune. 

Hither we few have escaped to 
your coalsts. JSneas commands 
his associates to bend their coi^rse, 
and to turn their prows towards 
land. And joyous he enters the 
shady river. , 

Dost thou then,' Nisus, decline 
to ■ join me [as] thy companion in 
those high enterprises ? 

Let it be enough, offspring of 
4Sneas, that Numanus is fallep 
by thy darts, [thyself] unhurt: 
t6 thee this nrst honour great 
Apollo grants, and envied not thy 
similar ('Xploits. 

It is .JlowatJe ^tb use that jest- 
ing and diversion, jast as we do 
sleep and other refreshments,' 
after we have discharged our 
serious aod important duties. 

But it belongs to every inquiry 
concerning duty, to have it al- 
ways in view, how much man's 
nature may excd that of beasts 
and other animals. 

But the kings of the Lacede- 
monians, lest, by fighting against 
fortune, they should bring greater 
detriment upon the city, wifehed 
to draw off the army, had not 
Tyrtaeus interposed, who recited 
to the assembled army polished 



• Ego mens majores vir- 
tus prseluceo. Adjungoal- 
que annecto^ futurus ace, 
/cm. res prffisens. Nepra&- 
fero 52/6;. tu diu^ propter 
abundantia fortune. 

Hue paucus vester ad- 
no ora. iEneas imp^ro 
socius flecto iter terraqiie 
adverto prora. Et Imtiis 
fliivius succedo opabiis. 

Ego-ne ace, igitur, Ni- 
sus, fiigio adjungo socius 
ace, summus res ? ' 

Sum satis, {jEneide), 
Numanus oppeto telum 
tuus, impune : tu primus 
hie laus magnus Apollo 
concedo et non invideo 
par (jpar^^ms) arma. 

Liidus aujtem et jocus 
utor ille quidem licet, sed 
sicut somnus a6^. ^et qiiies 
ahl plur, cffiter, tum cum 
gravis seiriusque res satis- 
fiicio perf, subj. 

Sed (Jper^net) ad omnia 
of&cium^en. quaestio, sem- 
per (inpromptu) habeo, 
(quantum) natura homo 
pecus, dot. pi reliqiiusque 
bellua dat,y pi. antecedo. ' 

Sed rex Lacedaemonii, 
ne contra fortuna pugno 
gerund,, magnus detrimen- 
tum plur. civitas infligo, 
volo reduco exercitus, ni 
ii^tervenio suhj, Tyrtaeus, 
qui compositus carmen 
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verses, in which he had^cbmpris- recito e^erojftus pro» ccm- 

ed incitements to courage, con- ^ cio, in qui plur, conscribo 

solations for losses, and advice hortamentum virtus gen.^ 

about the war. solatium damnitm gen.^ 

. consilium pL helium ^en 

Some verbs compoiinded with cade, prcBy super ^fiiLC. govern 
also an accusative. 



Cruel necessity always goes 
before thee. Many have gone be- 
fore us to death.' The goddess 
herself is taller than they, and 
overtops them all by the neck. 

[He said] that it was reason- 
able that«he should be dismissed 
to sue for the kingdom, which, 
as by the law of nations, he had 
yielded to his elder brother, so 
that it was now due to him, who 
was preferable to the orphan in 
point of age. 

For which reason, also, the 

Swiss. surpass the other Gauls in 

courage; for they contend, al- 
. most in daily skirmishes with the 

Germans. 

Nor did tiiis take from her 

the dignity of royalty, but in- 
creased admiration; becausp 

she, a woman, exceUed not pnly 
. women in her conduct, but men 

also. 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with tJUM, 
as well as a dative.* 



Tu semper anteeo. sae- 
vui^ necessita^. Multus 
antecedo ego ad mors. 
Dea ipse sum altus ille, 
cpllumque tenus ^upere- 
mineo omnis. 

iEquus ace. sum inf. 
sui ace. dimitto inf.pdss. 
ad regnum {petendum), 
qui, sicuti jus abl. gens, 
cedo perf, subj. magnus 
comp. frater, ita nunc d^ 

, beo inf, pass, sui, qui an- 
tecedo pres, subj. pupillus 
s^tas. 

duis de causa, Helve- 
tii quoque reljfquus Gallus 
virtu^ prsecedo : quod 
fere quotidianus praelium 
cum Germanus cbntendo. 
Nee hie neut. adimo 
perf. ille dot, dignitas 

. regnum, sed admiratio au- 
geo ; quod mulier non fis- 
mina modo virtus, sed 
etiam vir anteeo impf. subj. 



Compare ye this peace with 
that war. Now' compare me, 
Romans, the first nobleman of 



Conlero hie pax cum 
ille helium. CompSlro nunc, 
Quirites, cum ille gen. 



. * The dot. seems to be mostly used by the poets, 
paring take also an ace. with odor inter. 



Verbs of coin- 
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my family, with their haughtiness, piur. superbia ego homo 

This ia another victory w&ch may hoVus. Hie alter victoria, 

be compared with the victory of qui posstkm compare cum 

Marathon. Marathonius tropsum. 

Fpr he [Iphicrate^s] was such Sum perf, enim . talis 
a general, that he might, not only dux, ut non solum com- 
be compared to the greatest of his pdiro cum • primus aetas 
age, but npne of the old generals suus, sed ne de tnajores 
could indeed be preferred before natu quidem qaisquam an- 
hini. . . ^pono. 

If either is it becoming that I, , Neqiie {decet) ego con- 

conaeript fathers^ should be com- f^ro cum is, r. C. qui 

pared with those who are now no ja)m decedo perf,, omni»- 

more, who are free from all hatred que odium abl coieopres, 
anu uuvy ; but' with those who are ^ tWtp. et invidia abl, i eied 

concerned together with myself cum is qui niecum un^ in 
in the state. . ' , respublica verso perf, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Verbs compounded wiih ad, ante, gon, &c. govern, a 

DATIVE. 

Give. not thy nxind to pleasure. Mars presides, [over] 
arms. Tenpraetbrs (were chosen credti)^ who should com- 
mand the army. He put them (in no little non minimum) t&t' 
TOT (^gen.), [In] this man vanity (was inerat) not less than 
impudence. Gurius, (When ubi) he understands hpw great 
danger (thteaten^d impendea^) . the consul, (gives notice 
enundat) to Cicero (by per) Fulvia. (Nor* was it evident 
enough rieque satis constdbat) to Brutus, who commanded 
{impf.) the fleet, nor to. the tribunes and centurions of the sol- 
diers, to whom (all the- ships singules naves) were intrusted, 
what they should do, ot what methpd (ace) of engagement 
they should take'. After it had been published among the com- 
mon soldiers, with what arrogance Aribvistiis had i^haved in 
ihe conference, [how] he had interdicted {subj,) the Romans 
from all Gaul, [bow] his horse (plur.) had made ($ubj,) an 
attack upon ours, and [how] this thing had dis$olv;ed {subj,) 
the treaty, a much greater alacrity, and a greater desire of 
fighting (arose injectum est) in the army {dat,), Caesar [at] 
first, both on account of the multitude of the enemies/ and 
on account of the prevailing opinion of [their] bravery, resolv- 
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ed* (to forbear fighting praUo supersedere). They submit 
(▼dtiiitaEily spante) to a foreign yoke. He puts a diadem on 
his sister's head, and calls her queen. And so great viras the 
slaughter of the Gauls, that the fame of this victory (procur- 
ed prmstiterit) Antigonus a peace, not only from the Gauls, 
but also from [their] barbarous neighbours, [lit, from the/ero-^ 
citif of their heighbours]. Therefore his great defender and 
his .friend, Hortensius, solicits for thee, and of^poses me 
{ace): he openly demands (of ab), the judges (thai thou 
shouldest have the preference ut tu mihi cmtepandre) ; and 
says, [that] in this he contends (fairly honeste) without any 
jealousy, and without any resentment For not>ne (willingly 
voiens) yields up power to another. 

Same verbs compounded with ante, ad,' sirs, d&c. govern cUj 

an ACCUSATIVE. 

(The peq)le of Vannes Veneti) have very many ships, with 
which they used to irade (to in) Britain. And they surpass 
the rest both in the knowledge and eiqperience of naval a^ 
fairs. Neither were our m^n able (impf.) to keep their 
r^ks, (nor to get firm footing neque jinmt^r insist ere), nor 
to follow their standards. At last he feigns (that plots had 
been formed instdias pardias) (against him sibi) by him ; (for 
ad) aproof orwhich thing he sends [his] informers, suborns 
witnesses, and commits the crime (which he inveighs against 
quodobjidty 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with cum, 
as well as a dative, and sometimes an accusative, iMlA 
AD or inter. 

Thus was I accustomed to compare great things to small 
(dot.). I compare Virgil (with cum) Homer. If he is com- 
pared (to ad) him, he is nothing. Compare ye thing (with 
cum) thing. (Compare confer) the longest age of men (with 
tntm) eternity, and it will be found very short. What is 
[there] in life which can • be compared (with cum) friend- 
ship ? No oiie of the Romans was to be compared to Cato 
(for 06) virtue. , 

.Give not, (ne addlcai) : command, prasujA: he put, irunUio: in- 
trusted, (ottrifri/te) ; method, ra/{o ; take, insistovii had been pub- 
lished amopg the common soldiers, (m tulgus milUHm eldtuni est) ; 
behaved, (ugtts)', dissolved, diriiho; and desire, giudhemquei both 
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on •ceount of, et propter; preyailing, eximius: submiL sueeBdo; 9l 
foreign yoke, extamus dominatio : he pints on, vmpQno : rame, opinio ; 
firom the ferooity of their neii^hbours, (a finitim&ruinfjBritate) : soli- 
cits, sujfrdgor; opposes, oppugno; jealousy, inoidia; resentment, 
ojflensioi to trade, naOigo ; experience, vsua: to follow, «ii6«£j«or ; 
at last, (fld postremum) ; he, sends, immUto ; info'mlera, indez ;' com- 
mits, adnutto : found, r^erio. 



Est for Habeq. 

MODEL. ) 

We have ripe apples, or Sunt nobis mitia po* 
there are ripe apples to us« ma. Est mihi namque 
For I have a father at home. domi pater. 



Exercise 49. 



i have a pipe composed of 
seveH. uneqaal reeds. I have 
twice seven nymphs of exquisite 
beauty. 

Behold Priam! even here 
gbry has it» due rewards.. I 
have demigods, I have nymphs, 
rural deities, fauns, satyrs, and 
sylvaus, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. 

If thou hast plenty enough to 
give, be bountiful towards the 
poor. Thou hast money enough ; 
be therefore content with thy 
lot- 
Had I a hundred tongues, and 
a hundr^ mou^s, and iron lungs, 
I could not comprehend all die 
species of their crimes,' nor enu- 
merate all the names of their 
puniiAunents. 



Sum ego fisttila dispaf 
septem compactus cicuta. 
Sum ego bis septem iiym- 
pha prsstans corpus ahl. 

En Priamusl sum hie 
etiam suus prsmium lausl 
3um ego semid^us; sum 
rusticus numep. nympha, 
faunusque, satj/ usque et 
monticola Sylvanus. 

Si tu* suppeto copia {ad 
kwgiendum), sum benefi- 
cus in egenus ace, plur, 
Supp5to tu pecunia, sum . 
igitur contentus sors tuus. 

Non ego, si lingui^ cen- 
tum sum osque centum, 
ferreus vox sing., possum 
comprendo cmini^ forma 
scelus pbtr,, percuno om- 
nis poena nomen. 



* S¥ppUo goTienis the dot, in the same manner with mm. 
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ENGUSH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN« 

And I have verses. Man has some resemblance (with 
cuin) Ood. But the Macedonians had continual disputes 
(with cum) the Thraeians and DlyrJans, by whose arms (be^ 
ing inurea tiieft raft as it were veluti) by daily exercise, they 
terrified (intpf.) their neighbours (by the splendour of their 
reputation for war gloria hdlicts Icmdis), Can lye have any 
thing greater [thanl.8u<5h a present? O virgin ! (how qudm) 
can I address thee 7 for thou hast not a mortal countenance, 
nor sounds [thy] voice (human ^homlneni). She had a hus- 
band, SichiBus, the richest of the Pbcenicians in land {gen*). 
I have (also ef ) a hand bold (for this .01^ purpose hoc in 
imum, I have love too est ct amor) : this {masc) will give to 
me (resolution for the wound in tubiera vires). 

Dispatea, etrtdimen : present, munus : addreM, memifro : haeband 
coiyux ; field, ager^ 



Adam. — Rule 22. " 

MODEL. 

To be an ornament to the ^ Reipoblics omamen- 
commonwealth) and an honour to, et sibi honori esse. 
,to himself. The sea is a de- Exitio est avidis mare 
stniction to greedy mariners. najutis 

Exercise 50. 

This was good for others too. j Hie neut alius quoqiie 

-He mars whatsoever might be of bonus sum perf, (Qioc- 

use. The iEtolian [prince] and quid) usus possum pres. 

Arpi win not si^port us. sum, corrumpo. Non sum 

auxilium ego JStolu^, .•et 
Affpi. 
As the vme is thQ omament to .Vilis nt urbor decus 
Ihe trees, as grapes to vines, as sum, ut vitis uva,^^.ut^gr«x 
bulls to the h^dsy as standing uurus, seges :iit pUiguis 
com to fertile fields, so wast thou arvum, tu decus nom. onf- 
all the ornament to thy [fellow- nis tuus. 
■wains]. 
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To these [men] ease, riches 
desirable to others,, were their 
bane and harden. . Not citizens 
only, but any kind of men who 
might be of service in the war. 

Besides, he commanded them 
to supply corn, and othet [things] 
which might be necessary for 
the war. 

But many men, addicted to 
gluttony and sleep, illiterate and 
unpolished, have spent their lives 
as . [mere] strangers, to whom, 
indeed, contrary to nature, their 
body was their [whole] delight, 
their soul was a burden. 

AH- the rest [of us] whether 
brave, honest, noble, or ignoble, 
have been treated as mob only, 
without interest, without authori- 
ty, subject to those to whom we 
should be a terror, if the repub; 
lie was flourishing. 

They built Hippo, Hadrume- 
tum, Leptis, and other cities, 
upon the sea coast. And xhese, 
growing considerable , in a little 
time, were partly a security, and 
partly an ornament, to their foun- 
ders. 



Is otium, divitis q>tan* 
dus alius, onus miseriaque 
sum perf. Neque solum 
civis, s»i (agusquemodi) 
genus homo, (quod) modo 
usus helium (foret). 

Prseterea, impero com- 
porto firumentum, et alius 
qui usus sum helium. 

Sed multus mortalis, 
deditus venter atque son(i- 
nus, indoctus, incultus- 
que, vita sicuti peregri- 
nans transeo, qui profec- 
to, contra, natura, corpus 
voluptas, anima onus sum. 

CaetQr omnis, streniius, 
bonus, nobilis atque ignob- 
ilis, (vulgus) sum, sine 
gratia, sine auctoritas, hie 
obnoxius, qui, si respubli- 
ca valeo impf. subj,, fotmi- 
do sum img/l subj, 
. Hippo, Hadrumetum, 
Leptis, aliusque urbs 
in ora maritifmus condo. 
Hicque brevi multum 
auctus, pars prigo . suus 
presidium, {aiia) decus 
sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE 'TURNED INTO LA^IN. 

Tiveirfood [was designed] against hunger and thirst; it 
was. not (for ^oy Ubidihi) nor luxury. He gave up all the 
cattle, which 'was their plunder (some days before superior^ 
bus diebus) to the auxiliary horse (plur.) to drive (agendum). 
To you I have fled, conscript fathers, to whom, (to my . un- 
speakable borrow quod,mihi msemmum est), I am obliged to 
be a burden* before [I can be of] service. Afl»r he was 

* Lejt the |>upil diTide the wor^ jfrptuquam by the. figi^te tmes^, 
and place prius before oneri and ^fud-m before usui. 
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(advised (fccipU) that Ruiilius. was now encamped, and • un- 
concerned [in] mind, (and also simulque) that the shouting 
(where. Jugurtha was engaged ez JugurthB ptalio) was in- 
creased, fearing lest the lieutenant-general, upon understand- 
ing the affair, should be any assistance (to his friends in dis- 
tress laborantibus sui$^ he extends his forces, which, dis- 
trusting the yalor of [his] soldiers, (he had d^awn up in close 
array arctl statuerat, by which quo) he might obstruct the 
passage of the enemy {pMr.); and in that mode he proceeds 
to the camp of RutiHus. (Thou arrogatest tu ducis) now to 
thyself (that id) [as] merit, which tlwu then (didst fecisti) 
[through] necessity {ahh). Thus the Vaccensians, a great 
and opulent city, delighted (with ex) their treachery [for] 
two days only, were (sing.) all [dpomed] to punishment or 
plunder. Noble birth, which .before had been an ornament 
to the general, (gained him hatred invidia esse). Their an- 
cestors lefl to them all [die things] ^ (which they could qua 
Ucebat)] riches, images, (their oiyn sui) glorious memory; 
but left not virtue, nor could they {impf,) ; that alone is n^ir 
ther given as a present, nor received. For I have thus 
heard both (from ex) my father, and ' from other excellent 
men, [that] (niceness munditias) belongs to women, • (rough 
industry /a6drem) to men, and [that] to all brave [men] 
(there should be oportere esse) more of^ glory than of riches; 
[that] arms, nOt furniture, should be [their] ornament. Thus, 
(contrary to all justice ir^ustisdme), luxury and idleness, the 
worst (qjualities artes), hurt not those who practise them; to 
the harmless republic they are a destruction. (Having ex- 
amined all things explordt^s omnitus) which he thought 
{impf.) might be of service, he returns the same [way], not 
carelessly as he went up Iplupf,) but trying ana (viewing 
circwnspiciens) all [things]. Therefore he hastily goes to 
Marius, (informs him what he had done acta eddcet), advises 
(that he should make an attack upon the castle casteUum 
tentet) (on ab) that part [in] which he had gone up ; and 
promises [that] he [would bej the leader of the way and of 
the danger. (Besides ad hoc), (if others failed aUi si deU- 
quire), [their] ancient nobility, the brave deeds of [theirj 
ancestors, the power of [their] relations and < friends ajfim- 
urn), many (dispendants cUentilai), aU these [things] are a 
protection [to them] ; all my (c^) hopes (are placed in 
mj9e\f in memet sited), . ' 
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fi« gave japjOOrihto: waa encamped, (eotuedi^n) ; fbiirin|f, (mtI- 
tus); uentdnant-gpuenX, legdtus ^ upon understanding the afiktr,Ve»^» 
fMd r«) ; he extends Ins forces, (adem latius jwrrlgit) ; obstruct, ^jicto : 
merit, lins; necessity, inopia : the Vaccensians, (raceauer) ; for two 
days onlj, hiduum modd : noble birth, nobilUiu : belongs, (amvenire) ; 
brave, bonus : hurt' not, {itikU qfficiunt) : he thought, &teo ; might m, 
(fff)', caielesflly, Unure: power, {opes). 



PHRASES, 

1. To lay Yident hands on hkn- , 
self. 2. He stole away from me. 
3. I was thy laughing stock. 4. 
Not at all Ihs equal. $^ To foe 
exposed to public sale. 6. What 
troubles thee? 7. Come into 
the house. 



1. Mors (ace,) sui con- 
scisco. 2, Sui subterdu* 
CO ego (dot.). 3. Tu 
(dot.) ridiculum (diU.) 
sum. 4. Omoinio sui ne> 
quaquam par. 5. Publl- 
cus prseco vel hasta sub* 
jicio^. 6. Cluis {neid.) tut 
doleo ? 7. Succedo tedes 
{dat,pbtr.). 



Adam. — Rule 18. 



ACCUSATIVE AFTER A VERB. 

MODEL. 

We praise the ancients. Laudamus veteres. 
He had ravaged the public Sylvas publicas depopu- 



forests. 



latus erat. 



Exercise 51* 



He gave io man a loftjr coun- 
tenance, and ordered him to 
look up to heaven. 

Thy country is to be lieft,. and 
bouse, and beloved wife; nor 
will any of those trees which 
thou cultivatest follow thee, their 
short-lrved master, except the 
doleful cypress. 

Friends, let the robust youth 
iearn by severe warfai^ to en- 
dure pinching poverty, and Jet 



Os homo stiblimis do^ 
ccelumque tueor' jubeo. 

Linquendus tellus, et 
domus, et placens uxor; 
neque hie, qui colo', ar^ 
bor tu, prster invisuB co^ 
pressus phr. ullus brevia 
domTnus sequor. 

Augustus, amiciis, pan^^ 
paries patior robusttts ac^ 
ris militia puer oondiseo; 
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him as a horseman^ formidable 
with his spear, gall the fierce Par-t 
thians. 



et . Parthus ferox v«xo 
eques metoendus hasta. 



Obe. 1. 

Who wishes to liye a happy 
life, it behoves him to be endued 
with virtue. ^ 

Thou» even from a boy, hast 
served a slavety. Pollux re- 
deemed his' brother by alternate 
death, and goes and. comes this 
way so often. 



dui beattts vita vivo 
volo, is oportet praeditus 
sum virtus. 

Tu. usc]ue a puer servi- 
tusservio. FraterPoUux 
altemus mors redimo, eo- 
que redeoque via toties. 



Adam.— Rule 86. 

MODEL. 

Entreat the favour of the Posce decs veniam. 
gods. Can I teach thee let- Te literas doceam .^ 
ters? 



EXERCISE CONTINUED. 



Entreat the g 
courageous, and 



ds for a mind 
free from the 
dread of death. I will also teach 
thee causes and signs of their 
diseases. 

Now niark, I will explain 
what glory shall henceforth fol- 
low the Trojan race, what de- 
scendants shall await them of 
the Itdian nation, thyself too I 
will instruct in thy fate. 

I have accustomed my s6a 
not to conceal these things from 
me, for whoever accustoms him- 
self to lying, or shall dare to de- 
ceive hui father, he will so much 
the more di^e \tfy deceive] 
others^ 



Posco^ deus. animus 
fortis et carens terroi^ abl. 
mors^ Morbus quoque tu 
causa Qt signum doceo. 

Nunc ago, expedio dic- 
tttili €ibL plur, quis gloria 
deinde sequor ptes. siibj. 
Dardanius proles, quis. he- 
poa maneo pres, subf. 
It&lus de gens, et tu tuus 
'bXumplur. doceo. 

Consuefacio filius ne 
celo siibj. is ego, nam qui 
insuesco fut Mj, men- 
tior, aut audeo fallo pa- 
ter, tanto magis audeo 
ester. 
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They conceal from us this 
tiling, lest they should let tts 
know of th^ir coming. Neither 
doe& the virgin dare to addreiss a 
man, sgad would with her hands 
have^hid her modest blushes. 



Celo ego CLcc, de hie 
res, ne de suus adyentus 
ego ace, dc>ceo pres. ffi^bj. 
Nee audeo virgo appeUo 
vir, manusque celo mo- 
destus Tultus phr, ' 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN 

Verbs neuter have somesHmfis an AccusATivk of fheir own 
sigrUfi'catum. 

Hc^ serves a hard slavery. They run the same course of 
life. He thir^ after human bloqd. (He sbiells oletj of 
perfumes. . , 

Verbs of asking, teaching. , 
Ask pardon of .[thy] father. Hunger teaches a man many 
[tilings]. (I beg rogo) this favour of thee. I will unteach 
ihee (those istos) .msxiners, I ask thee (for money nummos). 
He taught thee the laws and brave malfims of war. , Let us 
beg. pardon (from ok) himself I do not conceal from thee 
{ace) (this thing de hdc re). I ask (thy a te) pard9n. A 
wise min, will teach [his] softs (ace.) justice, frugality, tempe- 
rance, (aiid atgfue) fortitude. 



Adam. — I^ule 49. 
MODEL. 



Manner and Cause 

He was beaten with rods. 
Thus I burn with rage. Let 
us always worship God with a 
pure mind. 



Cagsus est virgis. Ita 
ardieo iracundia. Deum . 
semper pura mente ve^ 
neremur. 



ExERCi$x;r 
Thou fatally fallest by Hec- 
tor*^ spear. The niobn, nearest to 
the earth, shines with a borrow- 
ed light They endeavoured to 
10 



62, ' ' - 

Hectoreus fataliter has 
ta cado. ,Luna>, citimus 
terra »/yr.,Juceo alienuft 
luji. Fuga salus peto con- 



no 
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find safety by flight. He enrich-^ 
'ed the multitude by fi-equent ip- 
vasions. . . 

Never shall he disconcert me 
by his measures, never shall he 
baffle me by any artifice. I be- 
lieve, Cato, [that] "thou. earnest 
here with that intention and de- 
sign; but thou fiiilest by thy im- 
prudence. 

. But there Varenus comes im- 
medtatefy up with his sword, and 
charges '^em jiand to band. 
[They began] to throw in their 
fiiscines, to diive our [men] 
fix>m the. rampart with their 
slings, arrows, &nd stones. . 

How many, more men have 
been destroyed by the violence 
of men, that is, by wars and se* 
ditions, thai? by every other ca- 
lamity: ;';• 

At hpw inuch is virtue, to be 
•estimated, which caii never .b^.. 
taken away by force,- nor pur- 
loined ; is neit|ier lost by ship- 
wreck, nor by .fire, iroi: is it 
changed by the alterations of 
seasons and tiines? 

Nor was he less assisted in 
that affair by good conduct than 
by good fortune; for, after he 
had,! by the bravery of his sol- 
diers, routed the armies of the 
enemy ) .he selltied matters with 
the greatest equity, and resolved 
to remain there himself 

Toniay, . Romans, you behold 
the commonwealth, Uie lives of 
you all, .estates^ fortunes, wives, 
and your children, and the seat . 
bf this most renowned empire. 



tendo. Mukitud(> ereber 
ex,cursio Iocu{deUK 

Nunquam ille ego op« 
primo consilium s^ing,^ 
nunquam uUus artificium 
perverto. Credo, Gato, tu 
iste animus atque , is opi- 
nio venio ; sed tu impru- 
dent ia labor*. ' 

lUic vero Qccurso ocitis 
gladius, cominusque res 
CKC. gero Varenus.. Crates . 
projicio, fuuda, sagiita^ la- 
pis, noster de vallum de- 
tUrbo. 

' {Quanta) plus homo 
deleo impitus homo; {id' 
€>•/], bellum aut, seditio, 
quam omnis xelfquus ca- 
lami tas." 

-^ ( Quanti) surti: sestiman- 
dus virtus, qui nee eripio, 
ne-. surripio possum un- 
quam; nequenaufi'agium,' 
neque incendium amitto, 
nee tempestas, nee tem- 
piis perturblitio muto ? 

Neque minus in is res 
prudentia quclm 'felicTtas 
adjuvo prrfl; nam, cuni 
virtus miles devinco subj, 
hostis plur. . exercftus, 
Bummus squitfis res con- 
stituo, atque ipse ibidem 
man^o decerno. • 

Hodiernus dxe^M. res- 
pubKca, ( Quirites^) vi- 
deo, vita shtg, que omnia 
(vestrnm), bpnnm, fortu^, 
n^, conjux, liberique ves- 
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this most fortunate, and most ter, atque hie domicilium 

beautiful city, preserved and re- clarus imperium, fortuna^ 

stored to you, rescued from fire tus pulcherque urba, ex 

and sword, and almost snatched flamma atque ferrum," ac 

from the jaws of Jfiite, by the dis^ pene ex faux fatum erep- 

tinguished love, of the immortal tus et tu conseryatus ac 

gods towards you, and by means restitutus, Deu? immorta- 

of my toils, counsels, and dani- lis summus erga tu amor, 

gers. labor, consilium, pericii- 

* ' luitiqiic nieus. , 

ENGLISH TO BE TUR?JED INTO LATIN. , 

He struck him with a swqrd. Neptun^ struck the earth 
with his trident. We (greatly maxifne) admire hrni who is not 
moved by money. The husbahdman (bjroke wpdimdvit) the 
earth by his tsrooked" plough. Many diseases are cured by 
absti'nence and rest. Who [is it that] takjes me by the cloak ? 
All (knowledge cognitio) is obstruqted with difficulties. Men 
were born (jjtfr/l) (for. the sake coMsa) of men. But I went 
hence into Asia (on account of proptery poverty j aild there, 
by the arms of war, (I acquired reperi at once simul riches 
rem) and glory. Among whom [there] was a great dispute, 
(whethf wtrum) they should defend themttves by [therr] 
walls, (\ir an) should go the enemies, (and engage them in 
the field acieque deccrnerent). With equal (good fortune^ 
iicitdte) he reduced- the other islands, which are jiamed Cyo- 
l&des,. under the ppWer of the Athenians. God' is worship* 
ped not with th$j riph bodies of slain' bulfs, not with gold, iior 
with silver, but \v1th a. pious and (upright recta) Will. A 
fertile field, (unless si tion) it be renovated (sulfj.) by the 
(frequent assiduo) plough, will haVe 'nothing except grass 
(with cum) thorns.. Proud |l6m^ *herself (is ruined yran^z- 
tur) by her own (prosperity bonis). , • It is not easy to bear ^ 
(prosperity commpda) with an equal mind. O valiant meii 
[who have] oflen suffered worse fthingsj with me, now drive 
away cares with wine, to-morrow (we shall launch again 
iterabtmus) [on] the vast sea (acc»). The. sharp winter is 
relaxed (by the grateful vicissitude. ^a0 ?;/r^). of spring, and 
(of the west wind Favotii) ; nor do the meadows (grow white 
albicant with hoar ccmis) frosts. (Happy is be bme est) to 
whom God (has given obtulit). with 9, sparing hand what is 
sufficient. (It is not required of thee te nihil attinrt), CfowB- 
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ing (thy houtohold gods parvos deos with iroseihary morfiu? 
rare) and the fragile myrae, (to appease them tettare withthe 
blood of many sacrifices muUd cade ^idmtium)* If a blames- 
less hand has touchefl the altar, it will appease the angry (gods 
pendtes) by [al handfiil of] pious Jbran and seasoning salt, a 
sumptuous sacrifice [would] not [be] more acceptable. Thbu 
placest the pious souls [in] happy mansions (lit setxts), an4 
restrainest the light crowd [of 'ghosts] with thy golden rod. 

Go to, obMin eq :. glflin, cmttwttdddtus : , is relazefl, (soltUur)', 
ftt>8t, vruina; will appease, mo^; angry, aversus; pious, jmi«; 
bran^^ar ; seasoning salt, Bolienx mka; sacrifice, ^a»£ui y more accep- 
table, blandior : plapest, rep9no : . restrainest, co^tieo. 



Adam.— Rule 49. Obs. 2 & 3, & 
Rule 48. 



MODEL. 

I saw thee witii thy mother* 
Cups of gold. A bed of soft 
dags. He sold his country for 
gold. 

Exercise 

l^he timorous deer with dogs 
shall come to drink. An exile I 
launchinto the deep with my as- 
sociates. ' 

Carry with thee even all thy 
[confederates], if not all, at least 
as many as possible. But, if thou 
wooldst advance my reputation 
and gleryv march off with ^hy 
abapdoned crew of ruffians. 

He went from the assembly to 
the tomb with many thousands, 
in the midst of a numerous reti- 
nue attending. 



Te vidi cum matre. 
Pocula 6x auro. Torus 
de moUibus tilvis. Ven- 
didit hie auro patriae. 

63. , 

Cum canis timidas ve- 
nio ad pociilum jtUir* da- 
ma. Fero pass, exul itk 
altum cum spcius. 

Educo' {educ) tecum 
efiam ompis tuus, si mi- 
nus, quamplurimus. Sin 
autem malo {tnetois) servio 
meus laus et gloria, egrc" 
dior cum importunus seel- 
eratiis manus. 

Ille e concilium multus 
cum mille eo impf, ad tu- 
mi]ilus, Qiagnus abl, {mefU" 
us) comTtans abl, caterva 
abl. 
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The piUars nfere all made of 
marble, and. the altars of silver. 
One buckler all of gold, a brazen 
image, at marble statae, and a ves- 
sel made of diamonds. ' 

For thee, O Mantua, I first will 
gain the Idunuean palms ; and 
on .thy verdant plain erect a tem- 
ple of marble near the stream, 
where the great Mincius winds 
in slow meanders. 

Virtup is valued every where at 
a great price ; but I will nof buy 
hope with a price. 

Thrice had Achilles . dragged 
Hector round the Trbjai^ walls, 
and was selling the breathless 
corpse for gold. 

After he(AIardonius) sees their 
liberty was to be sold by them at 
no rate, having set fire to what 
they had begun to build, he re- 
moves his army into Boeotia. 

Some [of the Gduls] marched 
into Greece, others into Macedo- 
nia, laying waste adl before thj^m 
with the sword : and such was 
the terror of the Gallic name, that 
even kings not attacked purchas- 
ed, of their own accord, peace at a 
large sum. 

He (MiltiUdesj upon hearing 
his cause, being acquitted as to 
life, was fined a [sum] of money, 
and his fine was set at fifty talents, • 
f which was] the charge they had 
been at in [fitting' out] the fleet 
Because he could not pay the 
money atoned, he was thrown 

la* 



Cdumna omnis fio e 
mlinnor et altare ex ar^ 
gentum. Clypeus unus 
»ex aurum.totus, imago ex 
ss, signum ex marmor, et 
Tas e gemma. 

Primus Idnmeus refero 
tu, Mantua, palma; et yi- 
ridis in campus templum 
de mal'mor pono propter 
aqua, tardus* abl ingens 
ubi flexus abL erro Min- 
cius^ 

Magnus ubiquepretium 
virtus sestlmo; sed spes 
pretium non emo. 

Ter circum Ili&cus rap» 
to Hector (Hectora) mn 
Tus, exanimusque auruni 
corpus vendo Achilles. 

Posteaquam nullus pr^ 
tium libertas video hi& ve- 
nalis occ, (incensis) qui 
neut pbir. sdifico ccepi, 
copiae in Boeotia tf ansfera 

Aliu^ peto GrsBcia> ali* 
iis Macedonia, omnis neut. 
plur, ferrum proterens : 
tantusque terror Gallicus 
nomen sum tm/?/!, ut etiam 
i-ex, nbn lacessitus, ultro 
pax ingens pecunia,merk 
cor impf. subj. • 

Causa cogliitus a6/., 
caput (dbsolutus), pecu- 
nia m'ulto perf,^. isque 
{eaqae) lis quinquaginfii 
talentun^i estimo perf.^ 
quantiis in , cla^sis ace, 
sumptus fio p6ipf> 
Hi6 pecunia, quod non 
possum unj^. solvo 
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.mii) the. public prbon, ' and 
(here, he ended his I^t <lay,. 



{in* prAisentia)^ in vincu- 
lum ace. plur. publious 
<^njicio perf. ibique dies 
ace, obeo supremus. 



Adam.'^Rui^e 48. Obs. 2. 



Hunger cdsts little, loathing 
much. His league of friendsliip 
with iEneas shsdl cost him not a 
little. 

The time shall cocbe to Turnus, 
when he shall wish he had pur-> 
chased at a great price the not 
having touched Pallas,, and when 
he shall detest thesie spoils and 
this day. 

.Strike ye now the blow. This 
the prince of Ithaca wants, and 
the two sons of Atreus Would pur^ 
chase it at a great price. 

He is about to sell his corn for 
aa much as he can, 6>r he vatlues 
it at a vef y high price,- 



Parvus lames consto, 
Mmagnus ^stidium. Haud 
iUe dot, sto iGneius/ neut^ 
plur,' parvus' hospitium 
plur^ 

T^npus sum Turnus, 
cum opto fut subj' emp- 
tus ace, 'ma^nus intactus 
Pallas {F&llanta), et cum 
spolium iste diesque odi. 

Jamdudum sun^o poena 
phir. Hie neut Ithaciis 
nom. volo subj, et magnus 
mercbr pres, subf. AtrI4aB. 

Frumentum suns quam 
plurimus ^{venditurusr), 
nam isperipagnus sstitma 



■TaTtti, quajiii, pluris, mindriSf when used without a/ sub- 
stantive;, are put in the gen, ; but, when a substantive is ex- 
pressed ,1 kre put in the <}6/. 



The eagjBT man bought it for as 
mtlch as Pythius, pleased. I do 
jiot sell dearer than t)thers, but 
perhaps cheaper. Nothing will 
cost a father less than his son. 

For as - the whole common- 
weal th is of more importance 
than the consulshi[p or prastorship, 
so that ought ,to be admini(ster- 
ed with greater care than these 
be sought after. 



EmO'homo cuptdus tan- 
ti\s, quants Pythius vdo. 
Non plus vendo quamcae- 
ter, fortasse titiam minor. 
Res nullus' minor consto 
pater dot, qu^m iilius nom. 

Nam,quis {guo) univer- 
sus respublica plus, sum 
quam consulatus aut prae- 
tura, is (eo) m^jor cura 
a6Z., ille ace. adiiiunistio 
inf. quim hie neut. pjur. 
peto inf. debeo inf. 



SYNTAX* 
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That stew-pan which he lately 
bought at so great aptice. When' 
there might ba a possibility of re- 
deeming the oap^ves for a less 
price. \| 



Authepsa ille. qui tan* 
ttts pretium nuper nvercor. 
Cluum pretipm minor {r^ 
imemU) captivus C(^a fio 



Adam.— ^RnLE*$^. 

Epicurus yaiue4 pleasure a^ a Epicurus voluptas riiag- 



great rate, but no possiession is to be 
valued at a higher rate than virtue. 

Hephseation was dead, whom 
Alexander, as might be easily un- 
derstood, had valued very highly. 



He has not altogether forced 
me to believe these [things,] and 
yet 1 know not whether all that 
he has said, may not be true : 
towever, I value it fittle. 

They all [began] to envy me, 
and to backbite me ; I cared not 
a straw; they envied me miser- 
ably, and one more than ordina- 
ry, whcmi [the king] had made> 
master of the Indian elephants. ' 

. But thou snatchest away all 
my hope, thoii perhaps catestnoft 
a straw what becomes of me, so 
thou mayest serve him.. 

But ]those who were about him 
did not suffer him ; because they 
saw, that if Eumenes- [was] re- 
ceived, they should all be of 
small account in comparison of 
him ; but Antigonus himself was 
so incensed, that he could not be 
appeased bnt by a great expecta- 
tion of the greatest advantages. 



nus sstiino, sed nullus 
possessio plus estimandus 
suih qu^ virtus. 

Mbrior. phipf* Hephae*" 
stio, qui unus ace, Alex- 
ander, qui neut* fecile in- 
telligo possum impf^ subf^^ 
.plurimus facio. 

Non impello ego, ut hie 
nuQcommno credo ini^jf, 
subj,. atque haud scio an 
qui neut^pbtr. dicosum vcf- 
rus omnis neut plur. : s^d 
parvus, pendo. 

Invideo omnis ego, et 
mordeo clancul6m ) ego 
non fioccus pendo inf,; il« 
le invideo misSr^ verCmi 
unus tamen imp-tnsc, q*n 
prseficio elepl^antus ,ludt- 
cus. 

At enim spes ohn.is eri- 
pio, tu fortasse quis neut, 
{me)&o subj, parvus curx), 
dum^ille consulo imUc. 

Sed non patior perf, is 
qui circa sum impiaf,; 
quod video tmg/*., Eu- 
menes dbh receptus ahl,^ 
omnis prs ille parvus (^i- 
turoi) ipse ; autem An- 
tig5nus adeo sum incen*' 
sus, ut nisi magnus spes 
magnus; res lenio non poi^ 
sum vmpf^ subj. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Your ancestors carried on. wars with Antiochus^ with PhiK 
ip, with die iEtolians, with the Oajcthdjginians. (When lit^ 
at ad) the Esquiline gat^, \ tro4 on (subj.y the Macedonian 
Jaurel ; with fiileen men badly clothed, {lipse) o^me (siibj-) 
(thirsty skiens) to the Ccelimontane gate, in which place a 
freedman (of mine ?niki) had hired (subj.) a house for me^ a 
renowned (commander iinperatori as/ 1 was only two days h^ 
fore ca: hac die biduo ante). That (i//i«/) also will be my 
{dot, plur,) care (dot.) (that ut) Cratippus ipay be together 
with him ; that he might be; (more together unc^ plus) with 
his mother. My soii frequently went thither with tliose, who 
(had been lovers of Chrysis anitlrant C/iri^sidcm). , He left' 
his wife, here with his t mother ; and for her I wish that she 
may spend the remainder of life witfi a husband who may.be 
qiore fortunate. Aif image of bruss, AH' the ships were 
made (of ex) oak. Pallas had shut np !Erichthonius in a 
basket woven (of cfe) AcjtaBan twigs {^^ing.). All the columns 
were, made (of e) marble ; and the goblfets of.gold (studded 
distincta) with jewels. Demosthenes taught for a talent. 
That victory cost the. Carthaginians (dot.) (much l^ood mvUo' 
rum sanguine) and [mfiiiy] wounds. A scruple is worth 
(twenty vicems) sesterces. Let us see in what (mann|er r«- 
Uone) the goods of that man (will be sold venierint). He let 
hjis house (for a hundred, pounds tentu?n atifeis). -He wishes 
to sell his icountry for gold. Life is ,not to be bought, at every 
price. I bought tlie books at a great price. (Many a plaCe 
of honour plurikius Fionas) is sold for gold. 

TMrO/^eetivcs without the substantiveg, vili, parvo, paulijk)/&c. 

' Thou vainest thyself (perhaps forte) at a little rate. This 
fish-pond is not tq h<b vaJued ^ nothing. (The beast beUua) 
is larger by half. I sold the house, (at a cheap rate vili), 
which I had- bought fi?r too much pioney. Reverence thy el- 
ders ; it will not cost thee (ddt,) much. 

These adje^ipes without substantives are used in the genitive : 
tanti, quanti, pluris, n^inoris, 4*c. 

F(Nr how much hast thou bought that horse ? Truly, for more 
than (I wished t>dk«k). He is more esteemed than moth^ 
er. The field is worth much more now than it was thenl No 
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(abundance pis) of gold and nLver is to be esteemed of more 
▼ahie than virtue. One eye-witness is of mote consequence 
thafl^ ten (witnesses by hearsay auriti), (Consider not naU 
^ectdre) bow much the man may be [worth.] 

nese geuitwes, magni, paryi, maximi, &,c., are, pecuUarly 
added to verbs qf esteeming, 

I Value thee not (thns much Tagus): He little regards the 
advice of his &ther, and does- not value his mother's tears (a 
straw jKoect). ' I have always valued thee ipost highly [and] 
deservedly (Chremcs Chreme), Who is this^ho so uttie re- 
gards the gods ? The dangers of death cLnd of exile are to be 
nttle regarded. . He hindered me to-day, (and at a time when I 
turn autem qui) should havei valued {perf, subj.) him a 
straw. A wise man values pleasure at a very little rate, and 
values no possession more than virtue (ace). 

Had hired; eond&fo : may spend, exigo ; the remainder of lifei (rdi- 
guam vitam): basket/ ci^to: cost, sto : is worth, valeo* i he let, loco : 
IB sold, veneo r cost, consto ; much, (magno) : to esteem, kabeo :' is 
worth, (est) : Regards, *pendo ; to yalde, fado : are .to be regarded, 
(esM dMcenda) i db hindered, (rtmordtus est). 



Adam.— Rule 20, 21 & 27. 
MODEL. 

He abounds m riches* He Bivitiis abundat. Ca- 
is free from all fault. - ret omrii culpa. 

They load the ships' with Naves onerant auro. 
gold. Let him discharge the Justitiae fimgatur officiis. 
duties of justice. ' 

Use thy own judgment. As' .Utere tup judicio. 
though thou wert in need of , Quasi tu huju§ mdigeaa 
his father. patri^. * 

* Valeo^ to be worth, generally governs jthe aUative; but VArro 
has once used it with an accusative, as, Denarii dictiy qudd dehob €Br^ 
raUbofUi " they were called denarii, because they were worth ten 
pieces of brass money." Here, perhap^s, cirdUr^ ok" some other prepo- 
■ttioiii, may be understood before '<^«n««. 
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EXEECISB 54. 



AD are rich, say the Stoics, 
who can enjoy the air and the 
earth. We must not use friend- 
ships as we do flowers, that are 
pleasing only, asr long as they are 
fresh. ' ' ' 

He who is disposed to speak 
against another, ought to be him- 
self free from every fault. Tbou 
wilt free me from great fear, pro- 
vided there he a wall between 
me and thee. 

Qo from the city, Catiline, 
deliver the .republic fromjear: 
go, if thou waitest for that word, 
into banishment 

Let Cueius Pompey, now 
dead,' and the many others, be 
free from/ the imputation pf guilty 
of madness, 6f parricide. 

Employ me, either fqr your ^ 
les(4er, or your fellow-soldier. 
Neither my body nor mind shall 
fersake you. 

Our forefather never WaiKted 
either conduct or courage '; nbr 
did pride hinder them from imi- 
tating the customs of other na- 
tions, if they were laudable. 



In the winter, the farmers 
mostly enjoy what they have 
g^ned, and, rejoicing with one 
another, provide mutual enter- 
tainmentSL 

What [is become of] the boy 
Ascanius? Lives he still, and 
breathes the air? Has the boy 
any concern for his lost mother? 



Omnis sum dives, dieo^ 
Stoicus, qui ciBlum et 
terra friior possum. (Non 
est viendum) amicitia ut 
flos abl,y tamdiu gratus 
qidamdiu recens. 

Qui paratus sum in al- 
ter ace. dico'i debeo ca- 
reo omnis vitium.' Alag- 
nus ego . metus^ libero', 
dummodo inter ego atque . 
tu murusintersum subj. 

Egredior ex urbs, Cati- 
' Una, libero respublica me- 
tus : i|i exilium, si hie 
vox exSpecto, proficiscor'. 

{Liceat) Cn. Pompeius 
dot, mortuus, (ficeat) mul- 
tus alius carec^ scelus ve- 
rd crimen, furor, pairici- 
dium. 

Vel imper§tor, vel miles 
ego utor plvr, Neque ani- 
mus neque corpus . a tu 
plur, absum. 

Majores noster neque 
. consilium gen. neque au- 
dacia^m. unquam egeo; 
neque superbia obsto, quo 
minus institutum alienus, 
. si modo probus sum in^f. 
imitor impf. subj. 

Yi'\g\x& plur, partus abL 
sing, agricola plerumque* 
fruor, mutuusque inter sui 
Istus convtvium euro. 

. ( Quid ) puer Ascanius ? 
Supero-ne, et vescor aura t 
(Efqva) tamen puer dot. 
sum amissus cura parens 
gen. ' 
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He sees many Tisionary forins 
Autber'mg about in wondrous 
ways, h^fs various sounds, and 
enjoys an interview with the 
gods. 

Having met, they join hands, 
seat tliemselves in the midst of 
the court, and \ at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. 

As the victory was the The- 
bans^, Epaminondas, .^whilst he 
performs the office, not only of a 
general,' but ,of a very valiant 
soldier, is grievpusly ^punded. 

He [Philip] orders the statue 
to be sient to him, if he Wished to 
fulfil his vow; he promises not 
only that it should be. set up', 
but also that it should • remain 
undisturbed. ^ , 

They [the Scythians] . liye ' 
upon milk and honey. The use 
of wool and of clothes is un- 
known to them^ and thoiigh they 
are pinched by continual cold, 
yet they use skins both of great 
and small animals. > 

Thou indeed t^stowest so 
many [benefits] on thy [friends], 
that th^y, who enjoy thy liberal- 
ity, seem to me to be sometimes 
more happy than thyself, who 
dispensest so much to them. 



MuHus moojs ablpktr, ^ 
simulacrum video voll- 
tans mirus abl phtr., et 
varius audio vox, fruorque 
deus gen. pbir, collo- 
quium. 

Congre^sus jungo dex- 
tra mediusque abL phtr, 
reside SBdis ahL phtr, et- 
licTtusjkaudem sermo fruor. 

Cum victoria Thebani 
sum impf: subj,, Kpami* 
noridas, dum non dux tan- 
t'lm, verum etiam fortis 
miles ofiicium fungor,grav- 
ttcr vulnGro. 

Ille, si votum fungor 
yolo impf. stil^,, statua sui 
mitto jub^o ; i)on m^o ut* 
pono pres. sulfj»^ verum 
etiam ut inViol&tus maneo 
prts, subj.y pol]jiceor. 

Lap et mel veScor. 
Lana is dai, plur, usi|s ac 
vestis ignotus; et quan? 
quam continuum . ffigus 
plur. uro 9tibj.', pellis^ta-' 
men ferinus p/tir; &ut.mtt- 
i;JAus abL pbir. utor. 

Itaque tribuo tu quid^m 
tuus ita multus n€ul.'plur,y 
ut ille interdum videor 
pres, subj. ego sum beatos, 
qui tuus libNsralitas fruor, 
qukm tu ip^e, qui iUe tarn 
multus neui.^ plur. con- 
cedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

He filled the goblet with wine. I will always admit thee 
to my (table mensa). He uSeS deceit and abuses the books. 



ISO JULTIN EXftftCISES. 

(Indeed I do notthink-myself worthy hdud cqtddem me d^nor) 
of Buch hcmour {abL). I do not want^ adrice {abL), Tui be 
free from &alt is a great consolation. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than [thy] tongue. For he [Pausanius] not only 
changed (his country patrios) manners, but even (its fumi* 
tui^ cutum) and dress. H^ used (tm^.) royal equipage, the 
Median robe : Median and Egyptian guards attended [him]. 
He [MeneclTdea], "because he saw {impf.^ (that) EpamiaoB- 
das (excelled /orere) in military ajTairs^stng".), {naedsolilMt) 
:o exhort the Thebans, that they should prefer peace to war, 
(lest the service ne opera) of that general- should be vf anted. 
To him he says, «" Thou deceivest thy countrymen (with tljat 
word verbo)^ (in dissuading them quddhos avocas) from war : 
for thou recommendest sl^ery [under] the name (al^L) (of 
peace otii) ; for (p^ace jpaz) is procured by war. • Therefore 
they, who wish to enjoy it (long ^iti^Tui), ought to be exercised 
in war. Wherefore, if ye wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
(you must use vobis utendum est) the camp,^ not the palaestra. 
Agesilaus ceased, not to help his. country by whatsoever 
means he could. For when tne Lacedsemonians (particularly 
prtBcipul) wanted {impf, svhj,) money, he was the security 
Idat,) to all i^plur,) who had revolted from the king^ by whom 
iphtr,) being presented with a great [sum of ] n\oney, he re- 
lieved his country. > (He obtained leave of impeirdmt a) Crae- 
800, that he should have the same terms {sing,) of submission. 
(,With cum) these he shares the reward; and exhorts them that 
they should remember [thalt].they [were] born free (and to 
command et iinperio), (With these hisce) omens, Catililie, 
with the highest ^prosperity to the republic, and with thy [own] 
ruin aad destruction, and with the destruction of those who 
have joined themselves with thee "^ [in] every- wickedness and 
[in] parricide, go thou (to ad) [this] impious and abc^inable 
war. [Her] house is hid in the deep (recesses vaWihUs) of a 
cave, wanting (light sole), not pervious to any wind ; sad, and 
very full of sluggish cold, and which is always void {suhj,) of 
fire, (a6l.) always abounds (sulj,) in darkness. 

Admit, eommwnieo : equipage, apparatus ; the Median robe, TuiU 
Medleus; Median, {Medi); ^ards, (BatdtUes) : wtLaied, deiidiro: 
reconlunendest, omciZiio : exercised, ez«rata<t» ; ceased, <2m8fo; whtii- 
woeyei mtanB,qtde9tnque res : security , j>r<en<2»ttm ; haye,tftor,* terms. 
conditio: he shares, eomnumlco: prosperity, solus; ruin, jrectt^; de 
0truction,;»e9:mde«; f^bominable,'n«faritt«.* deep, inuts. 
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ApAM. — Rvhe 25 & 62. 
Obs. 3 to Rule 7, and Obs. 1 to Role 16. 



MODEL. 

He rescued me from death. 
They take away friendship 
from fife. Take us from these 
miseries. 

I did that, wheii I wjas con- 
sul. I bemg thy guide, tliou 
wilt be safe. 

I am tormented m my mind.. 
His teeth are white, his hair as 
red. 



M J enemies have taken away 
from me my things, n6t mjrself. 
Begone theii, and remove this 
terror from me. , 

I have received a consolatory 
letter from Caesar, dated at His- 
palis the last day of April. 

This speech being ended,- he 
dismissed the council. 

Csesar ordered the gates to be' 
shut, and the soldiers to depart 
from the town, lest the inhabit- 
ants should receive ahy injury 
from the soldiers l^ night. , 

And they solicit the other es- 
tates, that they should rather per- 
sist in that liberty which they had 
received from their ancestors, 
than to endure the Roman . slap 
fery. 

The Germans, having heard 



Eripuit me morti^- 
Amicitiam e vita tollunt. 
Eripite nos ex miseriis. 

Me consule, id feci. 
Me duce, tutus eris.- 

. Discrucior animi. 
Candet dent;es, rubet ca- 
pillbs. 



Exercise 55. 



loimicus mens nieus 
neift plur, ego dat. non 
ego ipse adimo. Quamob- 
rem di^cedo, atque hie 
ego tkti. timor eripia 

A Caesar litterse accipio 
conscjatorius, datus (prid. 
KqLMal HispdU). 

Hie oratio habitUs, con- 
cilium dimitlo. 

Csesar. porta claudq, 
miiesque ex oppTdum ex- 
ec jubeo, ne {quam nodu) 
oppidanus a miles injuria 
accipio. 

Reliquusque civitas sol? 
licito, ut malo permaneo 
in is libertas qui a majo- 
res accipio, qu^m Rdma- 
nus gen, plur. servitus per- 
fero. 

Germanus, post tergum 
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a noise behind them; whenthejr 
•aw their [families] slain, having 
thrown down their arms, and 
having forsaken their Anilitary 
standards, flew from the canq>. 
« When they had arrived^ at the 
confli^ence^of the Meuse and 
Rhine, their flight being stopped, 
a great nudiber beii^ slain, the 
rest precipitated themselves into 
die nver, and there,. being over- 
come with fear and fatigne, and 
by thie violence of the stream, 
they perished. 
' As much money as the hus- 
bands receive with their wives, 
in the nam6 of a dowry, so much 
of their own goods,, a calculation 
being made, they join to that 
fortune; a joii^t account of all 
this money is kept, and its inter- 
est preserved. 

Theutomatus, king of the Age- 
npis, being suddenly surprised 
in his tent, as he reposed himself 
at noon, the upper paYt of his bo- 
df being naked, his horse being 
wounded, scarcely escaped fnom 
the hands of the plundering sol- 
diersk 

He was grieting in mind^ he 
trembled as to his limbs, he tor- 
mented himself inwardly, and was 
sick in mind more than in body. 



clamor auditas ; quuiii 
suus interficip inf, pass. 
video im^. subj,, artna ab- 
jectus, signumque militafiff 
relictus, sui ex castra ejicio. 
Ctuum ad confluens 
Mosa et Rhenus pervenia 
mbj,, fuga desper&tus, 
magnus numerus interfec* 
tus, relTquus sui in fiumen 
prsciplto, atque ibi timor, 
lassitudoy et vis fluinen op- 
pressus fun/i, pereo. 

' Quantus pecunia^&r. 
vir ab uxor, dos nomen, . 
' accipio, (tantas) ex suus 
, bonum, sstimatio factus, 
cum dos phtr. communT- 
CO ; (conjnnctim ratio) ha- 
beo hie omnis pecunia, 
fructusque servo (sttrvan-' 
tuA. 

Tneutomatus, rex Nitio- 
bnges, subito in taberna- 
cr.lum'^oppressus, ut meri- 
dies conquiesco 2>/t<^., si>- 
perioi" corpus gen. pars 
nudatus, vulneratus equus, 
vix sui ex manus prsedans 
miles eripio impf. suhj, ' 

Doleo animus a&/., tre 
. mo artus acc,^ animus-^en, 
sui ango, et sgroto ani- 
mus' a6/., magis quAm 
corpus. ^ 



EI^OLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

He could (perf,) take away safety from good [men]. CL 
TituriuS Sabinus with (the Ms) forces, which he had received 
frbmCsesar, (comes ^^rwcw*^) into the biwders of the Unelli. To 
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ttke away frcMn another {dot.) is both contrary to jasticexand 
against nature. He plucks the sword [from] the scabbard. 
Finally (that it was better prastdre) to be killed in battle 
than not to recoFcr [their] former renown in war (gen,) and 
the liberty which they received (subj.) from [their] ancestors. 
Cssar, (having sent jpramisso) his cavalry, follows [with] all 
his forces. These things being transacted, all Gaul being sub- 
dued, so great an opinion of this war (prevailed p$rldta est, 
among ad) the barbarians, that ambassadors were sent {imj)f. 
sub}^.) to Cssar from the nations which (lived tnco/erf^^) be- 
yond the Rhine, who promised {impf, subj,) (that they would 
give him hostages, and submit to his commands se obsidcs 
daturas^ imperdt/ijfacturas). And now die day had shorten- 
ed the (mid-day medias) shadows of things, and the sun was 
distant (equally ex tsquo) [from] either (extremity of heaven 
n^td), O Pyramus^she exclaimed, what calamity has taken 
thee from me {dat.) 1 He converted the e^rth (phir,) into 
the form of a sea, and took away (the harvests opts) [from] 
the husbandmen. I have received from Aristocritus three 
letters^ which I have nearly obliterated , widi [mv] tears. 
(Thou actest fads) absurdly, (to ^rment qui ckgas) thyseTP 
ill mind (gen.). 

To X\\\ 1 away, aufir0: to take away, ietrHho; contrary to, {aH§^ 
ftwmc): lie plucks, e/tpto.* finally, pof^rffmd; battle, aeus: being 
tnuisaetod,^e«tic«; being, subdued, pacaius: a Bea,^etim»/ to obUt*> 
mte, dUeo. 

PHRASES., 

1. I am not in fault 2. He 1. Vaco culpa (abl), 
attends to philosophy. 3. I am 2. Vacophiloflophia(4ia^.). 
Qot at leisure. 4. He stripp^ 3. Non vaco {Spers. ego 
him of his goods. dat.)^ 4. Exuo is bonum. 
1; To set out where the walls 1. Urbs- designo ar»> 
of a city shotdd be. 2.. To de- trum (oft/.) or moBiUa de- 
molish a town, sigfto sulcus (cE^^.). 2.1m- 

prinfiomurus ((io/. j9/.) hoch 

.": tilis (fliec.) aratrum (arc.) 

;^ l."^ To run through so many l.Fungortotp«riculum, 

dangers,' and to die. 2. To be et fungor fatum. 2. Sol- 

nree from the obligation of an oath, vo religio sacramentum. 

1. To lose one's labour, not .1. Opera abutor, non 

without a cause. 2. ' I would injuria (abl). 2. Paucus 
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speak a Htde with thee, ind will {ohLpl) (te) vdo, et {Mm- 

tell it briefly. cus (oft/. pL) do. 

1. To come to be a man. 2. 1. Excedo ex ephebus 

Hear me a little ; I have just (pl)» 2. Ausculto paucus 

cause to be angry. {abl pi), jus (oftl.) (tra»* 

cor.) 

To go to law, and 'swear with Lis {ace, pi) sequor, 

a safe conscience. etliqufdus(a6/.5ti^.)juro. 

To sit still and do nothing, Compressus {^l pL) 

and to grow stiff. manus {abl pl\ sedeo, et 

congelo otium \obl\ 

To have two strings to one's Duplex spes (a&/.)utor, 

bow, and to guess right et jconjectura (abl) con^ 

' sequor. 

RecapUulaiory Exercise. 

Ye have before [your] eyes Catiline, that most audacious 
of men. And now the (high summa) tops pf the villages (at a 
dietance procu/) smoke. The friendship ^of- Orestes and Py- 
l&des (acquired adepta es^)*imm9rtal fame (among posterity 
4ipud pqstiros). The greatest of benefits are those, which 
we receive from, our parents. (No beast nu^a beVnarum) is 
wiser than the elephant. There is no one of us. without fault. 
Ripheus Valso d) falls, (who quiunus) was the most just 
(among in) the Trojans, and (the strictest in integrity servanr 
tissimuis csqui). Org^torix was by hr the noblest and richest 
(among c^id\ the Swiss. O harp ! the ornament of Phcebus, 
and acceptable at the banquets of supreme Jupiter. (Some 
pars) think [that] a thousand verses like mine (gen.) might 
be spun out in a day. Diogenes, being asked at what age a 
wife may be taken, said; ** By young men not as yet, by old 
men never/' He drew a ditch of twenty feet with perpen- 
dicular sides. The^ goats themselves shall bring home their 
udders, distended with milk. Aurora opened the purple 
doors and (the courts atrid) full of roses. A|id around the 
Trojan matrons [stand] dishevelled [as to their] hair, (apcord- 
ii^g to custom de more). What is more shameful or more 
base than an effeminate man ? Cai'us Lelius, when an ill-bori^ 
fellow said to him [that! he was unworthy. of his ancestors, 
replied, ** But, by Hercules, thou art not unworthy of thine." 
The; authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a (ipoot 
virulent acerrtmo) enemy ; your power [has been] betrayed ; 



the i«[NiUic (has been set to sale veadhs fidi) at home and 
iibroad. It is more labarioos to oonqder one's self than an 
enemy. (The more quo) ignorant any one [is], (the more co) 
' inqmdenc The longer Simcmides considered die nature of 
Gody the more obscure the thing a^ieared to him. This con-> 
dition [was] so much the more grievoos to them, by how 
much it was the later. He pays to me the money witii his own 
hand. To every one his own verses are the most beautiful. 
We have seen the breast (of thee ticKm), a simple man. He 
<lrew two weapons out of his anrow4>earing quiver, of differ- 
ent workmanship : the one drives away love, the other causes 
love. He acquired to himself the greatest glory. I hate a 
wise man; who is not wise to himself. In all things, the 
agreement of all nations is (to be thought puianda) the law of 
nature. It is [the duty] of soldiers to obey their general. It 
is [the part] of a magDanimous man, [in] agitated affairs, (to 
pardon conservdre) the multitude, [and] to punish the guilty. 
Propitious [virgin], pity, I pray, Uie son and the sire; for 

[em ' • ' - -^ 



thou canst [effect] all [things]. (It is the part of a Roman 
Roman urn est) to act and to suffer bravely (oc^'. neuLplur,), 
He condemns his son-in-law of Wickedness. .He was charged 
with this crime in the assembly by his enemies. He assassin- 
ales Polyddrus, and by violence (possesses |»ofi^r) his gold 
{abl.y Thou art accustomed to forget. nothing (but fii5t) in- 
juries (occ); (Wherefore quippe) iH^ forgetting their wives 
Xgen.) and children, and (their distant longinqiuR a domo) 
warfare, (regarded ducehant) the Persian gold, and the wealth 
of the whde East, as now their own plunder (ace.) ; nor (did 
they think of meminerant) the war and the dangers, but 
of [these] riches. No man can serve pleasure and virtue (at 
the same time simul), (But most of the youth u^Srum ju- 
ventus pleraque especially maxime of the nobility mobiUum) 
favoured {impf. sir^,) the undertakings of Oatilide. ; I envy 
not indeed t^ good fortune or condition of i^y^i^izen or 
fellow-soldier ; nor do I wish, by depressing am>tlfer,. (to ex- 
alt extitHsse) myself They ofteji , advise her that she 'should 
moderate [her] love, (dot.) and apply consolation to [her] ina^- 
teiitive (lit- ^af )<mind. iEneas commands [his] associates to 

\ b^nd [their] course, and' to turn [their^ prows [towards] land ; 

[ and joyous (he enters succedit) the shady river. Compare ye 
this pea^ (with cum) that war. We have {est put for hibea ) 
ripe apples. I have a pipe (composed compacta) of eievf./i 
11* 
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unequal (reeds eicutis). The sea i^ a destruction to .greedy 
mariners. To these [men] ease, riches, (desirable opiandai) 
to others, were a burden and misery. Hunger teaches a man 
many [things]. Can I teach thee letters? How many more 
men have been destroyed by the violence of/ men, that is,, by 
wars and seditions, than by every (other rettqud) calamity! 
Never shall he disconcert me (by his measures comiKo)^ never 
(shall he baffle petvertet) me by any artifice 1 Thrice, had 
Acl\illes dragged Hector round the Trojan walls, and was 
. selling the breathle&s corpse for gold; The' eager man hought 
it (for as much z&tanti quanti) Pythius wished. HephsestiiMa 
was dead (whoin^ttem vnum) Alexander, (fis quod) might be 
eamly understood, had valued very highly. All are rich, say 
the Stoics, who can enjoy (the air calo) and the earth. Go 
from the city, Catiline, free the republic from fear ; go, if thou 
waitest for that wprd, into banishment. Use [thyT ears more 
frequently than thy tongue. He rescued me [from] death 
(dot.). This speech (being epded luMtdy^ he dismissed the 
council. Caesar ordered the gates to be , shut, and the sol- 
diers to depart from the town, lest the inhabitants should re- 
ceive any injury from the soldiers by night. These things 
being transacted, all Gaul (being pacified, po^d/^), so great 
an opinion, of tltis war prevailed i^mong tiie barbarians, that 
amb<iss^ors were sent to Cssar from the nations which lived 
beyond 'the Rhine, (who qum) promised that they would 
give him hostages, (and submit to his commands imperata 
jaduras). 



■^ Adam. — ^Rule 28.* 

PASSIVE VERBS. 
MODEL. 

He was condemned for Proditiopis est dam- 
treason. Small things are com- natus. Parva magob 
pared with great conferuntur. € 

* Whatever is the ttceusative after an active verb muit be the nom- 
inative to it after a pannve verb, whibt the other case is retained a» 
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He will be beloved by us. Anobisdifigetiir. Nod 
I am not undeistpod by any intelligpr uUi. 
one. 

Wbat w3I become of I^y De fratre qindfie^ ? 
brother? 

Exercise 56. 

He [Alcibi&des] was educat- Ediico* |>er/l in. domufl 

ed in the house of Pericles, in- Perides, era^ a^ Socra^ 

stracted by jSocrates. To him tes. Hie, honor ^en. ergo, 

[Thrasybulus], by .way of re- corona a pop^lus datus 

spect, a crown was gi?en by the sum. 
peqple. 

Perdiccas is slain at the river Perdiccas apud flumen 

der the goyemment of the yerb, and cannot become' its nomina- 
tive ; as, 

ACT. PA8S., 

Do tiH LiBRUM. Dator tibi ubxr. 

Narras fabulam surdo. '• Surdo fabula narratur. 

' Capitis SUM condemntlnint.' Capitis ills est condeinnatua. 

Patc^aii, vino impleyit. Vino PATXRi eat impleta. 

When there are ttoo acctuatiyefl, that of the persad becomes the 
nominative} as, . • 

• ACT. ' .FA88. 

Doeebat fubbos gnmmaticam. Pvcki docebantur grammhticam. 

It is therefi>ve to be remieiiiibered, that nothing, but that which is in 
the accusative aft^r the active verb, whether ^noting a person or a 
thing, can be the nominative to the veib in the passive voice ; as, 

• ACT- ' . FA^8% . ^ . 

Persoadeo hoc tibi. Hoc tibi persuadetor,. not Tu penraaderis. 

Hoc tibi dizi. floe tibi dictum est, not Dictus es. 

In the expression Tu dictus es^ lii.denotes the subject of discourse, 
or the person of, whom, not the person ,to whom, information is giv- 
en. Hence it is^ that, if a verb do^s not srovern the accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no passive, unless impersonallv ;' thus we 
•ay, Besisto ftfti, and cannot, tberefbre, say Tu resisteriSf Wt TIH fs- 
sistitur. See more on this subject in Grant's Institutes, p. dlO. 

To this we may add, that the no;ninative to the active verb musttio 
the ablative wivh a or ok after the passive verb ; as, 

ACT. FA8S. / 

Arma ^eeit V vlcaitits JiekiUiy Arma ftcta sunt AMUU a Yuloavo. 
AoMOLus cQudidit, Romam. Iloma condita. est « Romulo. 
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.Nile by\Seleucus'and Antigo- 
i^us. Wq are not (as it has been 
excellently written by Plato) 
bom for ourselves alone. 

They were required by the 
king [Darius] to bi;rn the bod- 
ies of the dead, rather than to 
bury them in the ground. Being 
^impeached for thi^ crime, and 
acquitted by the votes of. his' 
judges, he [Lysander] was «eht 
to the relief of the Orchomeni- 
aift, and slain by the Tbebans 
at Haliartus.^ 

Having entered upon his man- 
hood, he [Aloibiades] was be- 
loved by many ; amongst them 
l^ Socrates, of whem Plato 
makes mention in his Sy)npo- 
sium., 

The' wall [wad] common to 
either house; it was cleft by a 
jEUiall chmk, which it had got 
when it was first built. This 
0aw [was] observed by nb o^e 
for many ages. 

Hei [iEneas] shrouded in a 
cloud, wonderful to be spoken, 
passes through the midst, and 
mingles with the people, nor is 
he seen by any one. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being banished his coun-' 
try for the crime of having tak- 
en gold of Harpalus, was in exile 
at Megara. He js recalled froih 
banishment by a ship sent to meet 
[liimi by the Athenians. 

What will become of me? I 
would rather be {Sundered than 
.set to sale,' or lashed by the re- 
bakes of all [men]. 



Nilus intetiicio^ a Seleu- 
ciis et Ant^dnus. (Ut 
prsBclare scribo a Plato) 
non ego ito.\solum nasco. 
Mortuus corpus cremo 
potius quam terra obruo a 
rex jubeo impf: Accusa- 
tus hie crimen oft/., jbdex- 
que absolutus sententia, 
Orchomenii dot, missus 
subsidium dot., occido a 
T^hebani apud Haliartus. 

{IneuTite) adolescentia, 
amo perf* a muhus ; in is 
a^ocrates, de. quis men* 
tio facio Plato in Sympo- 
sium. 

Pcjies domus commik- 
nis {vtriqm) ; fissus sum 
impf. tenuis rima, qui du- 
coolim j cum fio impf, subj. 
Is vitium nullus dot, per 
seculum longus noto. 

Inf ero 'pres* . sui ace* 
septus nebula, mirabilis 
neut, (dictu), per rnedius 
ptur. misceoque vir, neque 
cerno uUus oat. 

Demosthenes, Atheni- 
ensis orator, pulsus patria, 
ob crimen acc^ptus ab 
Harpalus aurum, Megara 
cM.plur. exfilo. Revdoo 
ab exOium navis obviiLm 
missus ab Atheniensis. 

Quis de ego fio \ Male 
compile quim veneo (oe- 
nire)y aut vapulo sentt^ » 
onmis. 
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Somdimes the prt^osUion ▲, a^, or abs is wniited, 

Thpu shalt be described by Scribo Varius/ Meoni- 

Varius, the soaving [imitator] of us carmen ales abl, for- 

Ifeonian verse, as braye, and tis, et hostis victor J 
the Conqueror of thy enemies^ 

The huntsman, unmindful of Maneo sub Jupiter frir 

his tender wife, stays in t^e cold pifdus venator, tener con-> 

air, whether a hin^ is seen by jux immemor, sen video 

his faithful hounds, or a Marsian |)6f/. catiilus cerva.fidelis, 

boar has broken' through his^ sen ruropo tere6 Marsus 

well-wrought toils. > aper plagae. 

ENGLISB TO BE TtBNED INTO LATIN. 

A boar is oflen held (by a small a non magna) 4og, He is 
praised by soiyie, he is blamisd by others. * They do not know 
[that] l3iese [things] (are iKMght esse prtecq^ta) by them. I 
am neither heard nor seen by any one (cht.). For neither 
are we thus (formed generdti) by nf^ture, that we should seem 
(pres, sv^.) to be made {hi ad) sport and jesting ; but rather 
for severity and for certain greater and graver (pursuits stitdia). 
(The Phocensians Phocenses), there^e, when they were jd&- 
prived {ifnpf. subj.) of their lands, children, and wives, (their 
case rebus) being desperate, (seized occupBcoire) the temj^e 
itself pf Apollo, at Delphi, (one quodam) PhilomeUis [being] 
their leader, as if angry with the god. The house (was 
valued Ucehat) at a great price.. He says [that] it was (a scan- 
dalous thing indignum) [that their] wars should npt be finisfah 
ed, but (bought <Jrredifln) : and [that] the enemy (should be 
repulsed sidnmoviri) [by] a price, not [by] arms. [By] 
tiliese words he exlMuts Qie king, [now] alienated from 
Tissaphemes (dot.), that he should chopse (pres, snjibjJ) Conon 
(Can&tui) the Athenian, commander of tlie naval war, in the 
place of him,^who, (having lost amissd) his country [in] the 
war, was in banuE^iment at Cyprus (^en,). Although he is 
(a villain scdestus), he will not commit (any thing to-day koMe 
tm^ttoifi) that he should be beaten (prts.suhj,) again. (He 
is made creatur) at first pnetor, (soon after max) general, b^ 
the Murgantini, (with apud) whom he was in l^nishment, 
[from] a hatred pf the- Syracusans. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. ' 



I wiisb to blow. Bemg or- 
dered to bteak the. league. He 
was then worthy, to be Ipved... 
It is time to go.- 



Who could deceive a lover? 
Fdlttme cari take away riches, 
not the mind. Nor indeed are 
all soils abk to bear all [thin^]. 

. Remember to preserve an- 
even mind in difficult circum^ 
stances. < One house is denK>iish- 
ed; but not one houset [only] 
w%g worthy to perish, ^y retched 
me ! Lest thou shouldest fall on 
thy face, or the thorns should 
tea( thy legs, unworthy to be 
hurt. 

Being desirous ti) give [hiin]' 
wounds in his tall > neck, he 
broke his sword. And now [it 
Js] time to loose the foaming 
necks of the horses. It is a vir- 
tue to have abstained from things 
that please us. 

All [things] pass away, ex- 
cept the love of God. But since 
there is so great a desire to 
know bur 'mis5>rtunes, and brief- 
ly to hear the last fate of Troy, 
I will begin. 

Then thus [she began] to 
speak, aiid to relieve my cares 
with Uiese words. And the clan- 



Scire veUm. , Jussus 
confundere foedus. Erat 
turn digaus amari. Tem- 
pus est ablre. 



IlxkROisB 57. 



Quis fallo ]k)S8um impf. 
subj. amans ? Portuna opes 
aufero, noh animus pos^ 
sum . Nee ver6> terra ferp 
omnis omnis possum. ^ 

j£quus -memini (me- 
m^to) res in arduus ser- 
vo mens. Occido unus 
domus; sed non domus 
unus pereo dignus sum. 
Ego ace, miser ace, ! Ne 
pronus fem, cado* pres, 
subj., indignusve leedo 
ctus seco sentis. . ' 

{Cupiens) altus do vul- 
nUs coUum/ensis frango. 
£t jam tempus equus fu-^ 
mans solvo coUum. Sum 
virtus placltus aM. phur. 
abstineo bonus abl plut, 

Omnis prsetereo prietter 
amoi* Deus. ' Sed si tan- 
tus amor casus cognos6o 
noster, et brevfter Troja 
suprimus audio labor, in- 
cipio; 

Turn sic (affdri), et 
cura hie demo dictum. 
( Tprrhenusque) tuba mu- 



*Here the infinitive is used for a substantive. 
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gw of the Toscan trumpet [be- 
gan! to soand throogfa the air. 

Tomus. {begins], by slow de- 
grees, to retreat from the fight, 
and to make towards the river, 
and that part which is boimded 
by the stream: so much^nore 
fiercely the Trojans [continue] 
to press on him with loud ac-^ 
claim,, and to form a band 
[around him]. 

Then a dreadfiil scene [ap- 
peared] over all the open plains : 
some pursued, some fled, some 
were dain, some taken : horses 
and men were mix^d together in 
confiision; and many, having 
received wounds, could neither 
fly nor lie still : they but endeav- 
oured to rise, and sunk down 
helpless! finally, all parts, as 
far as sight could reach, Were 
covered with darts, arms^ dead 
bodies; and, amidst all, the 
ground stained with blood. 



gio per (mMfof duh 
gor. 

Tumus paiditkn exc&> 
do pugna, et fluviiis peto, 
ac pars qui cingo amnis : 
{acrius hoc) Teucri cla- 
mor incumbo magnus, el 
glomero manus. 



Tum spect^ulum hor- 
ribilis in campus patens : 
sequor,* fiigio ; occido, 
capio; equus, atque vpt 
afllictus: ac multus, vid- 
nus acceptus, neque fiigio 
{posse)y neque quies ace. 
patior*; nitor modo ac 
statiih concido^ : postre ' 
mo omnis neutphtr. {qui) 
visum sum impf, constra- 
tus telum, anna, cadaver^ 
et (inier ea) hiiraus infec- 
tusrsanguis. > « 



ENGLISH TO^ BE TURNED INTO LATIN, m 

I desire to learn. (I was just Me jam poiiram) to touch 
[i. e« reach] the slender boughs from ,the earth. And if 
thou canst (stay awhile quid cesspire), rest under the shade, 
The hills begin (to recede se suhducere), and, by an easy de- 
clension, to sink their ridge [down] as farsssthe water. She 
used to play, attended with TyrJaUx virgins. He r^iced 
(impf.) to wander in unknown places, [and] to see unknown 
rivers. Poets either wish to profit or to delight. We are 
(many numeri), and born to consume (the fruits of the earth 
fruges). And ye are prepared to serve rather than to com- 
mand. . (Except prmter) lamentationt ; except speaking. 
Both flourishing [in their] ages ; Arcadians both; and eqilal 

* Ceepirunt is understood before these infinitives, 
t The injSnitive is to be used in this pkice. 
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to sing and ready to reply. We, (in trembling hast^ paMU), 
[began] fo flhudder with fear, and (to brush excutere) the 
blazing locks^ and to quench the, holy fLTe,{plur.) (with 
feuntaio-iyater ybn^&us). (At parting discessu) the oxen 
[^began] to low, and all the grove to be filled with complaints, 
and the hills (to be deserted reUnqui) (in consequence of die 
cries ckukore). ', « ' ^ 



Adam; — ^Rule 3L 



F^TICIPLES, GERUNDS^ AND SUPINES; 



MODEL. 

• Bring^ig presents. Air want- . 
ing light. Weary of his own 
sloth. 

We must make use of our 
"age. To consult the oracles of 
Phoebus. 



in Tain shall w^ beware of 
the south^wind, pernicious in 
autumn to our health, j^or a se- 
lect [nuinb^r] went firom all the 
ships soliciting peace. 
^ And now indeed lyield^and^ 
loathing combats, I renounce 
[them]. He, abhorring riches, 
inhabited the woods, and the 
codntry. , 

The, Germans are mortally 
hated by the Romans. They fre- 
quent houses, not woods, and, 
hating the light, fly in the night, 

She offended with ihe, asd, 
hating aU the race of men, wan- 
dered upon the mountains, em- 
ployed in the exercises of Diana. 



Dona ferentes. Lucis 
egens aer. Pertaesum 
igpaviam suam. 

Utendimi est set^te. 
Scitatum oracjila Pfacebi. 



ExEitcisE 58. 



, Frustra per autumnus 
•p&cr. nocens corpus j^/ur. 
metuo auster. Gunctust 
nam lectus nayis eo i^f. 
orans venia. 

. £t nunc cedo equfdein> 
pugnacpie ace. exosus^^^., 
relinquo. lUe jperosos 
{(fpes)j 'silva et rus pbir. 
colo* impf, ; ^ 

Qermanus Romanus 
dot, perosus sum. Tec- 
tumque non sylva celebro, 
luxque ace, perosus ,/m. 
nox YiAo\ ' • .^ ' 

Offensusque ego gen.^ 
g^nus omnis perosus vir, 
mbns erro impf,, operatus 
studium Diana. 



STKTAX. 
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Hid I not beea sick of mar- 
riage and the mqnial torch, to 
this CMfte firaihy I might perhaps 
give way. 

In the meantime, Dedalua, 
growing weary of Crete and his 
long exile, and touched bj the 
lore of his native soil, was shut 
up hj the sea. 

[There was] a piny wood by 
me many years bdoved ; it was 
a wood on a lofty mountain, em- 
bowered with gkMNny lirs, and 
the mafAes^ shady boughs, whith- 
er they brought me sacked oflbr- 
ings. 

Reflect daily [that] thou 
shouldest resist anger. 1 am 
transp(Nrted with the desire of 
seeing your Withers. 

Nor have I now any hope of 
seeing my ancient country, nor 
my pleasing children, and my 
much beloved sire. 

I shaU not see the proud seats 
of th^ Myrmidons and Dolopi;v2s, 
nor will go to serve the .Grepian 
dames. 

He bad come either to besiege 
thy house, or had laid snares for 
Che senate; 



Si noi 
thalamus gem^ tedM|ue 
(Jmssii^) hic unns culpa 
foi^an possum petf. sue- 
combo.. 

Dsdalus interea {Crr- 
tem) longusque perosus 
exilii^m, tactusque solum 
natalis amor, dausus sum 
impf, pelagus. 

Pineus syh^a ego mul- 
tusdilectus per annus; In- 
cus in arx simi perj\ sum- 
mus, quo sacrum piur. 
kxo imjfif, nigrans picea, 
sing, trabeque obsci^rus 
acernns. 

duotidie meditor (re- 
sistendiim) sum iracun- 
dia. Sfferostudium pater 
vester videa e 

• Neo ego dot, jam spes 
ullus video patria anti- 
quus, nee dulcis n^us, 
exopt&tusque parens. 

Nbn e^o Myrmid<^ 
sedes Ddopesve superbu^ 
aspicio, aut Grains servio 
suj/inc mater eo. 

Is aut domustuus op- 
pugno venio, aut insidi^B 
sen^itus facio. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO ^UATIN. 

A direful pestilence fell [on my] people (phir.) [from] this 
anger of unjust Jimo, hating (a .country named from lier 
rival diciets apeQic^ terras)^ (He frequents cofit) the pools 
and ^reading lakes, and, hating fire, selected the rivers con- 
trary to flames (to dwell in qum colat). Wars detested by 
mothers. ]>euietrius, weary of a private though opulent life, 
/privately tacitus) meditates flight into the kingdom... For 
[in] a short time after, hating Agathpcles, his son, whom he 
12 
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had appointed (10 suecefisor tn' sutce(sidnem) of [hisj^^ing* 
dom, by whom he had prosperously carried on many wars, 
not only (beyond what is usual with a father^ but with other 
men, patrium verum eiiam humdnum ukra marem), (destroyed 
, inteificit) [hxfn by] poison, (by his agent Arsihioe minisird 
Arsinoe), [his] Bfepnnother. 



Adam.t— iluLE 32'. 

THK CONSTRUCTION OT 6ER0ND8. 



MbDEl.. 



We must d^Hberate. The 
lust of power. Paper useful 
forwriting. For iraitatipn. By 
doing nothing. By enjoying. 
A boy fit for sustaining labodr. 



Deliberahdum efH nch 
bis. Dominandi cupldo. 
Charta utilis scribendo, 
Ad imitandum, Nihil 
agendo. Fruendo. Puer 
perp^endo labdri idor 
neus. 



.Exercise 59. 
The Gerund in dum with the verb est. 



We must carefully turn away 
from them. iThe other [accus- 
ers] must not only not be pardotf- 
ed, but they must be opposed vig- 
orously. 

Nor indeed are they to be re- 
garded, who will advance that 
w<^ should be very angry with 
our eneiliied^ and will judge this 
to be [the pari] of a braye and 
herbic spirit 

We must take care, lest the 
punishment be greater than the 
csrime ;* and Jest some be ques- 
tioned only, and others punished 
for the same misdemeanors. 

We should take care that the 
appetites may be obedient to rea- 



^ Ah is sum diligentiuii 
decllno. Ceter (kit, non 
n^odo nihil ' ignosco, sed 
etiaih acnt^ sum resisto. 

Nee vero (mtdiendi), 
qui graviter irascor inimn 
cus puto, (idque) mag-^ 
nanlmus et fintis vir sum 
^censeo. 

Cavea sum etiam, ne 
niagnus pcena quim cul* 
pa sum ; et ne idem de 
causa alius' pleetor, aljua 
n^ appetlo quidejoi. 

Efficio* autem sum, ut 
appetitus ratio obedio, is* 



SYHtJUU 



lafr 



flon; Beidwr aboiiU they nm be- 
fore it, nor tliroagh skith and 
heavineas disiegard it : and the 
mind should betraoquii, and free 
Irom all diatnrbance. 



que act. neqne precvno 
jwes. smbj. nee pn^»ter pi* 
gritia, aut ignavia deseio : 
somque jnnes. imkj, tian* 
quilius, atque oouiis per> 
turbatio animus ^ghvr. cib> 
veo. 



Tht GcnauTin di. 



Upon wbkk accoont these 
beii^ JEbnd of war, were 
aflfecled with great grief. But 
there is one time for sdiciting, 
another for prosecuting. 

He has those accusers, who 
[have] not [been prompted] to 
this impeachment by the grudge 
of [personal] resentments, but 
who hare been drawn miU> these 
resentments by their zeal for im- 
peaching. 

S^yius here embarked with 
mc^ in t^ti city warfare of giving 
optnioiLJ,. pieadiug causes; and 
drawing contracts, [a business] 
foil, of perplexity and vexation. 

This they the more easily 
performed a great part of the 
sumin«r. Because our ships were 
kept back by storms, and the 
danger of sailing wm very ^eat 
in the vast and open sea, in high 
tides, and where there were few 
or .no ports. 



duis de causa homo, 
hello cupidus, maguus do-, 
braffieio in^fi Bed alius 
tempus sum peto, alius 
persequw. 

Habeo is accusator, non 
qui odium inimicitia ad 
{cKCHsandam)^ sed qui 
studium accuse ad ini- 
micitia descen^o impf. 
subf. 

Servius hie sequor ego 
cum hie nrbanus mihtia 
ace, redpondeb, scribo, ca- 
veo, plenu8./«m. ace, soli* 
citudo ac stomachus. ' 

Hie fieitf. (eo) faeiM 
comp, focio tmjj/! magnuft 
pars ace, sstas. Quod 
noster Tiayis tempestas de- 
tineo^ impf,, sunimusque 
difficuitas > navi^ sum 
impf, vastus atque apertus 
mare, magnus ^us, ra- 
rus abl. ' ac pn^e nullus 
portus abf. 

The ger, in do dat» (xnd M. ; and in dum. 

Nature has given the frogs Natura do rana cru9 
legs adapted to swimming. aptus natandum. 

This is common to study and 
writings that a good state of 



Hie sum communis 
edisco et scribo, quod b^ 
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health contributes greatly to 
boUi. , 

I found it more by wanting, 
than by enjoying [it]. . He ren- 
dered the sea secure, by chasing 
the pirates. 

We are both wearied, I in 
being beaten, and he in beating. 

Thou art a facetious man, 
graceful in ^rsiiading, a^nd 
[come] froin the School accom* 
•plished aiad polity. 

The shbri time of 6ur exis^ 
tence is long enough to live 
well. 

/ Aspis prepares the Pisidians, 
with those ' whom he had ^with 
him, for a resistance. 

It is^ not to be wondered at, if, 
-upon behavinjg himself thus, 
*both his life v xs secure, and his 
death afliictiu^'. 

They 'began by railing at the 
•enateto incense the common 
people, then by being prodigal, 
and by promising^ to . inflame 
them the more. 

Thus being superior in num* 
ber, if they could not check the 
enemies from pursuing, they at- 
tacked [then^] upon their divid- 
ing ia r^ar or flank. 



nus vaJetudo pliirlmura 
uterque conf ero pres, suhj. , 

Careo magis intelttga 
qu^m fruor. Maritlmus 
. praedo consector, marextu- 
. tus reddo. 

Ego vapiilo, ille verbe- 
ro, usque ambo defessus 
suin. . 

Sum hpmo facetus, ad 
persufadeo concinnus, per- 
fefctus, polltua e sdiola 
sing, 

Breyis tempus oetas ear 
tis sum longus a4 bene 
vivo. 

A^is comparo {Pid- 
,das), cum is qui sui cum* 
' habeo tntpf; ad resisto. 

Minime ^ sum (mtran- 
dum), sui gero, si et vita is 
sumjper/1 securuft et Avoirs 
acerbus. 

C<3Bpi aenatus crinunor, 
plebs exagito, dein.largior 
atque poUiceor magis in- 
cendo. 

Ita nutoerus prior, si a 
persequor hostis deterreo 
nequeo pht^. disjectus 
ace. phtr, ftb terguin aut 
latus phtr. circumvenio 



Adam. — ^Rule 36. 



What rule hadst thoii in valu- 
ing com? There will be one 
constil, and he employed, not in 
prosecuti^ig the^ war, but in pro- 
viding a colleague. 



Qui modus tu isvmpeff. 
frumentum {astimandi ?) 
Unus sum consul, et is non 
in administro helium, sed 
in sufficio collega ocetipa- 
tus. 



StHTAJt. 



1» 



Ail [tluqgs] afe to be kid 
down, prared, and e^qjamed; 
the chuge must nol ooiy be 
opened, but also aet off noUy and 
copMMisly. 

For the danger is, lest by the 
disorderly behanoar of oar sol- 
dieiB, an (^iportunity may be giv^ 
en to Lysander of cutting off our 
army. 

An these [things] were to be 
done by Csesar in a moment ; the 
flsig to be hung out, which was 
the signal wheu it behored them 
to be ready in arms ; the battle to - 
be proclaimed by trumpet; the 
aoldiers to he recalled from their 
work; those who were gone at' 
some distance for the purpose of 
fetching ifiaterials ^r the ram- 
parts, to be sent for ; the army to 
be drawn up; the soldiers to be 
encouraged ; the sign [of battle] 
to be given. 

• And also going to another purt 
for the sake of encouraging [his 
men] he found them engaging. 
So great was the want of time, 
and so eager the desire of the en- 
emies to fight,' that time was 
wanting not only . for 'fixing the 
standards, but even for putting on 
their helmets, and drawing offthe 
covers from the targets. Into 
whatsoever part any one accident- 
ally came from his work, or what- 
ever colours he first espied, he 
ranked himself ' undbr them, lest 
in seeking his own [company] he 
shcHdd lose . the opportunity of . 
fighting. . 

12» 



]>ioo,< 

oosomoDinis; caosanoD 
solum expono sed etiam 
grav!|ery 0(^[tt6aeque ag6 



Periculum sum enim ne 
immpdestia miles noster, 
occasio do Lysander no^ 
ter c^ppnmo exercitus. 

Caesar dai, omnia unus 
tempus obL sum tn^. ago; 
▼exdlum prc^no, qui sum 
impf. insigne, quum ad 
arma {concurri oj^rtiret) ; 
signum tuba do ; ab opus 
revoco miles; quipauUd 
longius, agger peto causa 
abLy procedo phtpf. accer- 
so; acies instruo; miles 
cobortor ; signum dd. 



Atque item in alter paia 
ace. cohortor causa (pr(^ 
fecius)y pugnans ocourro. 
Tempus tantus sum perf. 
exiguitas, hostisque tarn 
paratus ad dimico a|Hmus, 
ut, non modo ad insigne 
accommodo, sed etiam ad 
galea induo, scutumque 
tegmentuni detr&ho, tem- 
pus desum perf, subj, 
(QHom quisque) in pars 
ate ab opus casus abl de- 
▼enio, quiaque signum pti- 
mn8hmt,j^r, copspicio; 
ad hie consto ; ne, in qusB- 
ro suus, pugng tempus di- 
mitto. 



1S8 LATIN EXERCISES. 



EKGLISH TO BE TURNEp INTO LATIN. 

Chrund m di. 
(We should check refutaremus) that license of scandaliz- 
ing. I say these, [things] for the sake, of defending, not boast- 
ing [of hin[i]. I speak ^f the heai de impetuyof [hisj mind^ of 
[his] desire of conquering, of the ardour (of hi? mind mentis 
for ad) glory. But I will si^y notl]|ing (by way causd) Oi 
comparison. To Milo [there was] no power of staying, n6t 
only was perf. [there] cause (for going exeundi), but even a 
necessity. Thp power of giving lands* to his cut-throats. 

Geruiid in j>Q. 

Jdle [persons] are soon discburaged (irom a} learning. Vice 
is nourished, arid lives by being concealed. Seed . is useful 
for sowing. It was not my desi^ (to spend my fortunate iw- 
suie hotium otiinn cmterere) in idleness and sloth, nor indeed 
mtent (on employing my time tetdtem agere) [in] cultivating 
land, or [in] hunting, [or in similar] servile offices. The 
mind of man is nourished by learning and thinking, 

^ Gerund in dum. 

(I nH^st govern my tnoderandum est naM\ tongue. I must 
live wel^., Ready to hear. We must pray (that we may have 
m sit) a sound mind in a sound body.' How many expresn 
pictures of the bravest men have the Greek and Latin writers 
left to us^ not only (to. contemplate ad ihtuendum), but also 
to iifaitate ? Here, soldiers, [you] must conquer or die. But 
Antigonus delivered' Eumenes [when] dead to his relations 
to be buried. The soldiers (/to.) (wcJTe, at once autem 
. simul erat ct) ^to] leap (from de) the shipis, stand (in the 
water infiucfihks), and fight with Uie enemies. 

Gerunds are elegqntly turned into participles in Dva, agre^ 
ing with their substantives. 

AristTdes wa^ chosen (to appoint qui canstitueret) how much 
money.every city should give (for ad) the buildii^g of ^ts, and 
the raising of armies*. Aj^d to these he gives (an order neg0' 
. Ittim) that unaroied they should go {pres. subj.) to Diem 

* Here the geirpnd in di is followed by a. genitive plonl mgrifrum, 
instead of a^0« the acciisative. Obs, to qmsr, xa dL 
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!S8 if sic ut) they seemed (impf. itAj.^ to come for the sake 
of speaking widi him cofweMewW' gus). Many (principal 
men principes) of the city fled [from} Rome, not (so much tarn) 
for the sake (of their own preservation ^sui cmiservandi as 
^tcam) of baffling, thy. designs* They chose that day (to ad) 
harass their enemies, and to free the city, on which (the chief 
ma^fimi) magistrates were used {perf.) (to feast together %s»mti/ 
qnddri). And (as qudd) the enemies (were not farther off than 
Hon hngiiis ahcrant qudm quo a dart might be thrown telum 
w^ci possef), he gave the signal of beginning the battle. (The 
cluef place summa) of co^ima^d, and of maliftging the war, (was 
given permissa est) by common consent to Cassiyellaunus. (He 
both executed et prastdbai) the office (phtf.) of a general (in 
drawing up- in appelidndis) and encouraging the soldiers ;; and 
of a soldier in the fight. Wherefore the labour in defending 
this [man] is particularly mine : (but the ze^l studium'verd) in 
preserving {gen.) the man (ought dctebit) to be [in] common (to 
me and you miM vobiscum). This, [wretch] sent^r the Gauls 
to overihro^y the foundations of the republic, excited the 
slares, cdled out Catiline, (comniissioned Cethegus>to murder 
us attribuit nos trucidafidos Ceihego), QabiniUs to massacre 
(the rest of ctsterosy the citizens, Gsussius to burn the city; 
Catiline (to lay wast^ vastandam)<vixkdi plunder (all totc^) Italy. 



Adam.-^Rule 37 & 38. 

SUPINES, 

MODEL. 
I go to bathe. Wonderful to Ik) lavatum. MirabBe 
be seen. , visu. 

^ CXERGISIE ^0. 

Forgoing to assist Nectanebus, ^fam Nectahebus adju- 

he secured his kingdom to him. ^ Y(x{prqfectus), regnum b 

They send ambassadors to Csesar constituo. Legatus ad Ci^ 

to entreat his assistance. sar mitto, rbgo auxilium. 

Ambassadors, from almost eve- Totus gen. fer^ 6all|a 

ry part of Gaul, the nobles of the gen, legfttus, princeps ci* 

states, came to congratulate vitas ad Cesar gratulor 

Cssar. convenio. 

* See the 0^. to Ger* in di. 
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Wherefore if it. teem good to 
thee, giTe'to^m thy daughter in 
marriage. 

He mquiires in what part8 As- 

Sis' was : he iindciTStands [tha^] 
e "v^as hoi hx off, and was gone ' 
to hunt. 

Feed, Titynis, my goats till I 
return; short is the way: and 
M^hen they are fed, drive them, 
Tityrus, to wateri^ig ; and in 
driving, beware, of meeting the 
he-goat ; ,he butt^ with his horn. 

He proves to them^ that it 
might.be very easy to accomplish . 
these measures ; for that; he him-, 
self should obtain, the government 
0f his state. 

Cssar had transported the le- 
gions without the - baggage : they 
determined the best [thing] to be 
dcme, a rebellion being raided, 
[was] to interce)>t otxr com and- 
convoys, and to protract the afikir 
tiil winter. ^ 

But the state, it is incredible' 
to be said, haviog recovered its 
liberty, improved considerably in 
a short time : so great a desire 
for ' glory had [now] prevailed. 
. But ail these [tnings] were 
easy to be seen by the fiomans, 

(who stood] in the dark upoii the 
ligher ground, and were a great 
lencouragiement [to them]. 



Quai^e si tu videor, d0 
'68 sulg. is filia tuns mi- 



Queeroquis Ipcus sum* 
pres^sul^. Aspis : , cognos- 
ce baud kmge absum, 
(prof ectumque) is yenoT. 

Tityrtus,. aum redeo, 
brevis sum via, pasco ca* 
pella : et poto pastus ago, 
Tityrus, et inter ago ge^ 
rttndy .occurso %nf, caper, 
Gornii ferio ille, caveo. 

Perfacijis facio {fctctu) 
sum inf. ille probo, cona- 
turn , perficio ; propt^ea 
quod ipse suus .civitas im- 
perium ( ohtenturfis esset). 
Sine imj^diibentum 
plur. Cassar legio trans* 
p6rto; bonus &c;io- sum 
iaf duco, rebellio factos, 
iipamentum . M, oobrunea* 
^usque. abl. noster ate, 
plvr.. prohibeo, et res is 
hiemstacc. produco. 

.Sed civftas, ihcredibilis 
ihemoro sum, adeptns lib- 
ertas, qiiantus nmt {fire^ 
vi) cresco subj.; tastua 
cupTdo gloria incedo.. 

.Sed is cunctus ^oma^ 
nus, ex tenebrs et edi^ior 
locus abl phif., &cilis 
yideo, magnusque hoita- 
mentum dot, sum.imjg/*. 



SNGLISK TO BE TURNED. INTO tATlN. 

^ lupine in tm, 

(He went away aUH) to fish. They came to see. He went 
to waHt. I exhort you torevenge [^our] injuries. Chabrias, 
seeing that [thing,] (as cum) hs yielded {in^f nc^V) iii no 
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thing to Agesiilaais, (going profectus) of his own accord i 
to help them, (commanded prafuit) the Egyptian fleet; j ^ 
ilftus (the likXkd pedestribus) forces. He [Dionysius] ^ve 
Arete, tha wife of Dion, (in marriage nuptum) to another. 
They go to destroy all good [men]. (I am hired concbictus 
sum) to cook, not (to be beaten vapulatum). Why dost. thou 
go to destroy thyself? When Olympias, w^o had been the 
mother of Alexander, had «ent (sultj,) letters and messengers 
into Asia [to ad) him, to consult whether she should come to ' 
recover Macedonjia, (for she then dwelt in Epirusjl and seize 
(impf, subj.). (the government eas res) ; he first advised her 
(not to- stir ne se moveret), (but to wait exspectdrei till 
quoad) the son of Alexander should pbtam the kingdom. 

, Supine in u. . 

• Thou wilt do what shall seem best to be done. A thing (hor- 
rid horrenda) to be related. The constitution is very difficult 
to be managed. (Nearly about fer^ per) tKat time a thing 
happened .to CaBsar's army incredible to .be heard. It is ne- 
cessary to be known^ This is right (L* e. tcurful) to be spok- 
en. (It is wickedness >»«/a5 es^) to be spoken. Uttering such 
[thin^l, she fiUed [impf.) all the palace (lit. roof) with her 
groans [sing.), when a (prodigy monstrum), sudden and won- 
derful to be spoken of, arises ! ' A monster horrid, enormous, 
to whom ate (as many grwofV plumes [as are in her] body, (so 
many tot) watchful eyes (beneath subtkr), wonderful to be 
spoken, sa many tongues, (so many babbling mouths toftdem 
ora sonant, she pricks up svbngit) so m^y ears. (Nay guin)^ 
they prefix (the very ipsa) heads of Nisus and Euryaius, mis- 
erable to be seen, on erect spiears, and follow with much accla- 
mation. ^ 



THE ENGWSH INFINITIVE. 

The English infinitive is not always rendered by a Latin 
infinitive \ for, after sum, the infinitive active is rendered in 
Latin by the fiitur6 in rus7 the infinitive passive, by the'fu« 
tare in dus. l 

MODEL. 

Darius was about to wage Illaturua bellum Dari 
war. H« is either to be taught tis erat. Aut doce»du8 
or untaught. is est aut dedocendus. ' 
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LATIN KXXBCISBS^ 



£XERCISE 61. 



We were not admitteii into 
the province: what if ye had? 
would ye hare ' delivered it lip 
to Cesar, or have held it against 
Gi&sar? 

I ask what ye intended to do ? 
though I cannot doubt what ye 
would have done; when I see 
what you afterwards did.'^ 

Consider now this, what fiort 
of prosecutors we are to have in 
this importjuit trial ; where eveti 
AUienus will have to suppress 
something of his eloquence, if 
he has any, and Cieoilius can only 
hope to make a figure, if AUienus 
shall be less vehement,. and leave 
to him the principal ps^ iii the 
declamation. Who is to ^act as 
iburth [solicitor],! know not: to 
these I am not about ta pay so 
much respect, as to reply to each, 
singly and by turns, to what they, 
shidl advance. 



Do you ask me, what rea^ 
son I have to fear Catiline t 
None at all : and I have taken 
care lest any one else should 
fear him : yet I say [that] those 
troops of his, whom I see here, 
are to be feared. Nor is the ar* 



Non recipio in'' ^rovin- 
cia : quis rieut si sum 
impf. subj. ? CsBsar ne is 
trado sum piupf, subj. an 
contra Caesar retineo ? 

QUsero, quis facio sum 
pfypf. subjf? quanquam' 
quiis facio sum non' dubi- 
fo, cum video pirs, sub;. 
quis fBLcio perf,' subj. . 

Jam hip eonsidero 
phtr,, (cujusmodi) accusa- 
tor eu)c, in. tantus judicium^ 
suin iiabeo ; cuin et ipse 
AUienus ex is &cultas, si 
{quam) habeo, aliquan^- 
tum Jetr&ho sum et Cieci- 
Ijus ti^n denique sui ace. 
(oMquid futuruni)* , puto 
si AUienus minus vehe- 
mehs sum, et sui primus 
in' dico ger. pars pi. con- 
cedo fiit. subj. Quartus 
occ. quis (uc. sum pres. 
subj. habeo non video: 
qui ego non sum tantus 
honor habeo, ut ad is 
neut. plur. qui dico fut. 
subj. certus lociis abl. aut 
singulatim unusquisque. 
respondeo^ire^. subj. 

QrUCBro a ego, quis eso 
CajtUina metuo pres. sfubf.? 
Nihil : et euro ne quis 
metuo : sed copise lUe, qui 
hic video, dico sum me* 
tuo. Nee tam timeo sum 
nnnc elepbitus L. Catili- 



■*The yeThBptOOjexUHrnfitfperOjtapieorf&c. are often fbUowed by 
/^eoryiittcfU9i^«M«; and MM 18 ^ometime^ omitted. . 



my of Catiline so much i^ow to , d^, quj^m tete, qtii iUe ex* 
be dreaded, a^ those who^ are ercUus desero inf, dico. 
said to have deserted that army. 



EJE70LISH TO BE TURNED INTO X.ATTN, 

What can be said (to ad) these [thtn^ ? fbi^ I do not 
ask what thott mayest be about to say. . (Then inde) Alex- 
ander recovers Rhodesy Egypt and Cilicia) without a con- 
test Then (he goes to pergit ad) Jupiter Hammon, abo^t 
to consult boUi concerning the event of future [affairs], anid 
concerning his ewn origin. And will any one doubt what 
he can effect by valour, who effected {peff. subj.y so 
much by authority ? Or how easily (he can sit) protect 

Syour] allies and revenues by his* power, and with an army, 
who by his .very name and reputation qui ipso nomine ae 
nfmore) defended (perf. suij.) [themjf lie seems to be 
pitied [by] some, to be laughed at [by] others. The helps, 
which we have, are not only not to be diminished, but even 
new [ones] (if possible si fieri possit) [are] to be procured. 



' Ar>AM.— RuLE'37. Obs, 3. 

J MOCEL;, 

They come to see the, games. 
Veniunt ut ludos spectent. , 
Veniujit qui lydos spectent. 
Veniunt ad ^pectandum ludos. 
Veniunt spectandi ludos causa or grdtia* 
Veniunt spectandorum hidorum oausa; 
Veniunt spectandi luddrumc&usa. 
Veniunt ad spectandos ludps. . , . 

Veniunt spectatum ludos. 

And moro elegandy, > 

Veniunt hidos spectaturL* 

. . T And po«tieally« Veniunt ludoi spteturt. 
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^ Exercise 6^. 

The pupil is to vary etith sentence according to the model. 



He sent trusty men to fetch tbe 
fleet. 

/ I came hither to extricate thee 
from thy difficulties. ' ; ^ 

Then Romulus, by the advice 
of' the fathersf, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to so- 
licit their friendship ai^dconnu- 
biail alliadc6s*with ,this newly-es- 
ta£rlished pebpl^. . 

Caesar dr&ws back his .^orcea 
to the luext hill ; and * he sent his 
horse to sustain the attack of the 
enemies. 

He, because there was a 
want of provisions in. those parts, 
sent . several chief officers and 
tribunes of the soldiers into the 
iieighbouring states for the pur- 
^ pose of demanding provisions. 

Darius, king of the Persian^ 
having shamefully fled from Scy-* 
thia, that he might not be ac- 
counted 'every where inglorious 
by the losses df war, sends, with 
a part of his fprces, Megahyzus 
to conquer Thrace and the other 
kingdoms of that tquart^r, ' to 
which Macedonia .was to be add- 
ed. 

Cffisar, haying commanded all 
things necessajry,' T^ about to 
encourage his men, wheresoever 
. fortutae carried [Him], and came 
down to the tenth legion. He 
encQuraged the soldiers with no 
longer speech than that they 



Certus homo dimitto ilt 
dassis aicesso. 

Hue venio tu ex diffi- 
cultas' ecipio fiit. . in rus. 

Tum ex consilium pa- 
ter, Romutus iegatus cir- 
ca yicihtts gens mitto, qui 
societas connubiumque 
novus popu^UB peto. 

Ck>pis suus Cssar in 
proxImu|9 collis subduco; 
equitatusque, qui sus^ineo 
hostis impetus, mitto. 

Is, quod in hie locus 
in<^ia frumentum sing. 
sum tffif^., prsBfectus tri- 
bumisque miles {compUL' 
res) in fhiitimus civitaa, 
frumentuiQ sing, peto ge- 
rundive causa dimitto. 

Darius, rex Persa, tuf- 
pis ab Scythia fliga^ sum- 
motus, ne ubique defor- 
mis militia damnum ha- 
beo, mitto cum pars copis 
Megabyzus . ad subigo 
Thracia, caetterque is trao- 
tus regnum, qui sum inipf, 
accedo Jut. in rus Mace<^ 
donia. , • 

CaeSar, necessarius res 
imper4tus ohL abs,^ ad co- 
hortor miles, qui ace. in 
pars ace. fbrs offerp de- 
curro, et ad legio declmus 
devjBnia Miles non Ion- 
gus^Hratio cohortor, (j[uam 



STXTAX. 14S 

dMNiU lelui the memarj of nd sans ptis^Bos nitni 
their ftnner fanvery ; Bor slMwld memoriareuneo; neuper- 
be diaeooiposed in mW, bat sii»- turbo uumus; hostbq«« 
tain fanvefy the charge of their ioipetns tixliter i 



BfCajSH TO BK TUBmBD INTO I^TIN. 

He seads RelMriiisPosCiiiiias iato Sicilj a> fetch {ganmd) a 
aecoadaapplj^if (proyision ciwai'd(iwi). He flies into the teok- 
pfe to iaqilm (jporC.ta nrs) the gods for ud( ore,) and to oonsah 
UMrf . m rvs) the oracle. He went to the riTer to wash awaj 
(part, ta rvs) the blood. They came lo.attack (suf. in mm) 
the camp [with] a great (body <^ men «aa«). Two Roma|i 
km^as were loond (|»erf.) to free (sithj. with qm) thee of 
that care {<AL), (who promised ei poUUeraOur) [that] they 
woold assassinate {pari, mrus) me that rery night (<wiL) in 
my bed, a little before (day-break iurem), (I Teamed cg9 
coi^^eri) all these, [things], (when scarcely, viz dmm etiam) 
yoor assemUy [was] dismissed (abL absoLy I fortified and 
secnred my honde (with additional guards wugorUms prw- 
sidus), I exdnded those whom thou hadst sent to conqpli- 
ment (lit to sabite, sagy. tji ^oa) me [in the] morning; when 
they Uiemselves came {jpiffpf- suoj.), (who quos)^ 1 (had de> 
clafed beforehand jam prttdixeram) tb many men, would 
come {oec^parL in ms) to me (at that ^meidtefifpMs). When 
(it was 4nentioned, mmcidtum esset) to the Rqmans, that 
Philip was about to hring over his forces into Italy, they sent 
Lievfnns the pnetor witii (well-provided imtrwiis) ships to 
hinder {genmd) [his] passage. Hippias had been lately sent 
by the king to defend (gerund) (the forest sahmn). All pf- 
ten came publidy to me, (beseeching me to undertake ut su^' 
Cerent) the cause and defeiu^e of aU their fortunes. 



AdJ^. — Rule 55 & 56.. 

. ICEABITItE AND DISTANCE-; >ND T^ME. 

MODEL. 

Do not stir a foot hence. He^ Pedem hinc ne dia- 
ls distadt four miles, oesscris. Ab^stquatuor 

millibus passuum. , 
13 
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Blemishes are unobserved in 
the night. Ennius lived sev- 
eoty years. 



Nocte. latent mendar* 
Annos septuaginta visit 
Ennius. 



EXEBGI9E. 6S* 



Ambassadors, sent by the ene-' 
my, came the stusie day to-Csesu:, 
soliciting peaces 

" The next <lay the enemies 
ranged themselves upon the hills 
tt some distance fipcmi the camp. 

He tarries a - feW days at Bo- 
Sanson, for prmsion and re* 
ireshmeni 

On the seventh day, when he. 
did .not discontinue^ his march, he 
was informed by hisr spies [that] 
the forces of Ariovlstus were four 
end twenty miles distant' itom 
dorp. * 

To QaJhis, for whom mjr Jove 
grows as much ^Very hour, asthe 
green aider shods tip in. the 
young spring. 

Thus for thtcfe . dftys undistin^ 
piiisb^We from nightly darkness, 
ais many starless nights we wan* 
derover the joceah.: v* length on 
the fourth day, land was first seen 
tb rise. . r ^ * 

Easy is the 'descent to Aver- 
nus : the gate of grim Plut^ 
stands open night and day: but 
tt> retrace the steps, and escape^ 
to the upper regions, this js a 
work, ^us a task. 



Ictem dies M. fegdtu9 
ab faoslis p/fir. missus ad 
Gsesar de pax veniou 

Posterns diearofr/. pn>»' 
€ul a castra iiostis in coir 
lis c<»sto. 

' Paucus dies ojcc^^ ad Ve* 
sontio, res frum^Blarius 
commeatusque (ce,usa)y 
mopor/ . 

Septimus dies a6/., 
quum. iter iion intermitto 
itt6/., ab • explcH-ator (^c^• 
tiarfcwius est) Ariovistus 
copisB a- noster i^le a6/, 
plur. pasSas^en.jp/nr. iv«t 
XX absum. 

' GaHus, qtii gen, amor 
tantum ego fi4U, crescd in 
hora ace, plur.^ (Quantum 
ver novus viridis sui attr 
'subjicio ahius. 

Tres adeo incertus ca^^ 
cus caHgo sol ace, errppel- 
Sgusy totidem siijie sii^us . 
sing, nox ace: tandem 
quartus terra dies abL pri- 
mum ( visa) sui, ace, at' 
toHo. 

Faellis descensus Aver* 
nus, nox cttc. plur, atque 
dies acc.phir, pateo ater 
janua iH& {DiUsy} sed 
revoco gradus, superusq^e 
evado ad aura, hie Opus^ 
hie labor sum. 



SYNTAX. 



At the break of day, when the 
tap of the hill was in the posses- 
sion of T. Labienusj he himself 
was jipt a mile and a half distant 
from the enemy's camp. 



He himsielf, about' the fourth 
watch, proceeds after diem on 
the saraa road as the ..enemies 
had gone ; and sends all his cav- 
alry beS>re him. 

This place wad almost at an 
equal distance from both camps : 
thither, as was agreed, they came ^ 
to confer. Cmaai stations the 
legion, which he had brought 
mounted, two ' hundred paces 
froin the hilL . 



Primus lux «(/., quum 
,summus mons horn, a 1^ 
Labienus teneo imj^ 
sidfj,, ipse ah hostis pltan, 
castra non longius milh 
et quing^iti ahl. passus 
abL ab^um suly. 

Ipse, de quaitus vigifia, 
idem *iter, qui eAL hostis 
ep, ad is- contendo; equi>. 
tatusque oranis ante sui 
mitto. 

Hie locu9 aequua fere 
spatium ahl ab casira 
uterque {utrisque) absum t 
eo, ut sum dictuan6U^.,ad 
colloquium venio. Legio 
Css^, qui equus abl. phir. 
deveho, passu$ abh cc^aj). 
is tumiilus constituo. 



ENGLISH TO BfS TURNED INTO LATIN* 

Ob tli3 next day, they movd the camp {froui ex) that place. 
On the same day (he was i^foi-med certior foetus) by the 
spi^s, "(that] the enemies (had encamped consectis^e) (at the 
foot of a hill sub montem),, eight miles (ace) from his camp. On 
that day, he follows the enemies (at the usual distance quo 
cansuirat intervallo), and. places his camp three miles (ace) 
from their damp. At that time he held (tmgf.) (the chief 
fiway pnncipdtum), (They obtained impe^rarMn/) a truce 
(ifor i«) thirty years (occ). Nor less do the I^eii^ides (mourn 
and fihed tears Jtetus et dqnt /ocrj^mas), empty offerings to 
de^th, and (striking c€BS(b) [their] breasts [with their} palms, 
call, night and day, {(ibl) {upon] Phaethon {ace), not [a,ble] 
to hear {part, in rus) [their] miserable complaints ; (and lie 
about adsternuntwryue)' the sepui<ihre {dot.). [There]- is 
an island which is called Mona: many smaller islands 
(besides prtBterea) .are supposed (to be scattered about 
cbjecta) ; concernmg which isdands^ some have written, 
[that] (in winter sub brumd) the night is thirty con- 
tinued days {dee). In • the' mean dme, our soldiers 
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sustained the attack of the enemies, i&nd fought most bravdy 
(for more ampliu^) than four hours. ; So the battle was renew- 
ed, iind all the enemies turned their backs, nor did they dedist 
{perf,) [from] flying {iTifin.) before* they arrived at the rivet 
Rhinp, (about circt^er) fifty miles ^from ex) that place. Italy 
is distant a hundred and twenty miles (occ.) from Sardinia ; 
Sardinia is distant two hundred miles (ctcc.) from Africa. He 
is distant five hundred miles (a^L) .firpm the city. 



Ap>kM.T-RuLE 50, 51, 52, 53 d& 54. 



PLACE. 



MODEL. 



! What shall I do at Ronie? 
Philip is at Naples, prought 
up at Thebes or at Argos. He 
returned to C^arti^age^ He goes 
from Capua to Korae. Ishall 
be at home. I live in the coun- 
try. Gohom^. 

^ Exercise 

There is a temple of Neptune 
at Taenarus, which the Ghreeks 
Ikccoiint it a ii^ost heinous crime 
to pollute. . ,v 

They sent to Delphos to cpn- 
j^ult what they should do in that 
case. - 

As soon, as he (Themistocles) 
perceived it, because he saw 
himself not safe enough at Argos, 
he removed to Corcyra. 

He . (Alcibiades) privately 



Quid Rpm* faciain? 
• Philippus NeapoK est. 
Thebis nutritus, an Ar- 
gis. . Carthagm^m re- 
diit. Capua Romam pe- 
tit. Donai ero. Rure 
vjvo. Ite , dbmum. 

64. 

Fanum N^ptunus sum 
Tsbirilrus, qui violo nefiusc 
puto GrsBcus. 

Mitto Delphi consulo 
supiney {guidnam) facio 
de res pUtr, suus. 

Isnmi.wi audio, quod 
non satis tutus sui Argi 
video tmgf., Corcyra de- 
migro. 

Cl^m .sui a <^ttstos sub- 



^l^rittsquam mdy be here divided by tmesis: priits to eomebefera 

the latter veirb, and qiidm before ad. 



SYNTAX. 
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wKfadrew himself from his keep- 
iers, and went thence first to Eliai 
and afterwards to Thebes. • / 

Conon liired yery much at 
Cyprus, Iphicrate^ in Thrace, 
Timolhe^s at Lesbos, Chares in 
Sigeuin. / 

But we very much approve of 
the same author iThucydides, 
who says that lie (ThemistOcles) 
died of a disease at Magnesia. 

Nor does he desist before his 
conqueriiig [arm]; stretches sev-. 
en huge deer on the ground, 
and equals their number with 
his ships. 

Here, duly sacrificing, he 
pours on the ground to Bacchus- 
two bowls of wine, two of new 
milk, two of sacred blood, and 
scatters pu^le flow^s. 

He, who, haying given bail for 
his friend, is drawn from the 
country to the city, protests that 
they aloiie are happy who live in 
the city. 

This and that attendant timst 
be sought after, that not alone I 
should go odt into the country- 
or abnmd: mote servants and 
horses must be maintaine4, 
coaches are to be bought. 

Thou leadest her home with 
a bad fortune, whom Greece 
will demand back with u great 
army, being bound to break thy 
marriage, and [to destroy] the 
ancient kingdom t)f Ppdm/ 
13* 



ducp, et inde prlmum 
Elis, deinde Thebee ve- 
nio. 

Conon plurlmum Cyr 
prus viyo^ Iphicrates in 
Thracia, Timotheus Les- 
bos, Chares in Sigsfum. 

Sed ego idem potissi- 
mum ThucydWes au(itor 
occ probo, qui' ille aio 
Magnesia' morbi|s d<tt 
moripr. ' / 

Nee prlus absisto, quam 
septem ingens neut: plur\ 
victor corpus neut phr, 
fundo iubj, hiimui^} et Hu- 
merus cum navis aequo 
subj. 

Hie duo rite merum 
abl {Ubans) carphesium 
Bacchus, flindo huhius, 
duo lac novus, duo san- 
guis sacer, purpureusquie 
jacio flos. 

Ole, datus vas plur., 
qui rus extractus in urbs 
sum, solus felix vivens 
clamo in urbs. 

DuoQ part, in dus et 
unus et comes alter, uti 
ne solus rusve peregreve 
exeo : plus calo atque ca^^ 
ballus. pasco part, in dus, 
duco part in dus peforrl- 
tum. 

Malus duco avis domus, 
qulmcdtus rep^to^ Graecia 
miles sing,, oonjuratus 
taus rumpo nuptie, et 
regnum Pri&mus vietua 



Ira ULTiiK Exercises. 

A certain rich ^rdid wretch Quidam meinoro' Adie- 

'at Atfiens is repoHed tlicns to nae sprdldus ac dives 

have beea accustomed to despis^ poptilas ' contemno .vox 

the flouts of the populace : ** The [sic soUtus) : '* PopQlus e^o 

mob hiss me ; bat I congratulate sibHo ; at ego dot. phiudo 

myself at hon^e, as often as I ipse domus, 8i;nvil ac 

conten^plate the money in my nummus jp&fr. Cootemplor 

chest." in area." 

ENGblBH TO BE TORK^D , INTO LATIM . ^ 

She dwelt (impf.) at Rhodes. I received (two" ttnas)' letters 
from thee, (datpd datas) at Corcyra; (After that inde) he qime 
to Ephcsus, and ther^ lands Th(pmist6cleis. He marches (for 
in) fiirther Gaul, and" arrives (at ad) Geneva. He was un- 
willing to return tp Sparta, [but]; betook {phi]^,) himself tb 
ColoftaB, which place is'(ii> thei territory of'Troas inagfo 
Trodde). He lived many years (at our house dami nostree), 
Alexander died af Babylon. We hjEive been always (together 
iind) at home and, (abroad jmliticB), (I will go, I will see ibo 
visum) if he is at home. The ox falls on the ground. I went 
(to arf) Capua. Regiiliis returned to Carthage. (Upon which 
it came to pass qUofaJctum esfj tha:t they departed {impf, suh},) 
(from cA) Artemisium, and drew up their fleet (over against 
ex advefsum) Athens {ace.) .(hy S^Bxnis aptid ScUamina). , By 
his [Aristides] order, four hundred and sixty talents (nam, 
plur.) (were CBiried sunt colldia) to. Dekis every year. He 
died (about autem fere) the fourth year {ace.) after* Thcmis- 
tpcles was banished \plupf.) from Athens. 

Adam.— lluLE ^, 

THE^ CONSTRUCTION O^ IMPERSONAL T^BBS. 

H^ert and\Jn<erc«^ 

MODEL. \ 

h is the bter^ of all tQ do Interest omnium reo- 
well. rit cxHiQems. both tfaee . te fac^re. Ettuaetme& 
and me» . mterest. 

* PiKt^m may be here divided by tmtda; pdatt to coip^ Iwfoire 
onttttm, ftn(\ qndm before ThenUstocUs. 



SVIITJLS* 



Ml 



ExcKcisK 65. 



It oc 

defead 



mens the magistnle to 
the good, to punish the 



Thj faeekh is of the gnmJtoA 
coBseqaeMse both to thysi^^and 
tome. 

Whom does h ooncem, if I 
desire to nake an excoisioa into 
Greece? 

It concerns all [men] to shun 
▼ice, and to practise virtue. 
Cease to inquire after what docs 
not concern thee. 

When Ljsifliacbus, the king, 
threatened the cro^ [to Theo- 
doms], '* It matters indeed noth- 
ing to Theodoras," says he, 
*' whether he rots on the ground, 
^ on high." 



Interest nagKlntiia 
tneor bonos^ animadrato 
in mains ace 

Ettnus ^ mens maxTme 
interest tn €Kc recte valeo 

Cujns interest, si cupio 
excuRo in Grcda. 

Refert omnis fiigio ?i* 
tium et ook>^ nrtus. Tuus 
qui neuL nihil refert p&f^ 
contor desino ptes. smbj* 

Cum Lysimachus rex 
^rux minor ta^g^ smbj. in- 
quam, ''Theodorus qui* 
dem nihil intlrest, hu- 
musHne an sufalune putres- 
co*' pres. subf. 



These GENimrBs are used after interest and referi without 
sabstantiTes, tanti, qiionti, mqgiu, parvi, &c, as, ma^ffd m- 
rU^^^esiy it much concern^ ; parvi refert, it litde ooikcems 



It concerns me muoh [that] 
we should be together. It very 
much concerns us [that] thou^ 
Bhouldest be aSt Rome. 

It much ccmcems' the honour 
and praise of this state {that] it 
«hoidd thus be d<Hie. 



Magnus interest meus, 
wok ego sum. Permagnus 
noster interest tu sum 
Roma. 

Magnus interest ad de- 
cus et laus hio civitaft ita 
fio. 



Yerbs impersonal, put acquisitively^ govern a dativb ; put 
transitivMy, an accusative, with an infuovitb; as, Jr«4H 
cdre nemni Hcet, no one is allowed to ^in ; mejyvat ite per 
dOtum, it delights me to travelby sea. 

He sins less who is aUpwed to Qui daL peooo licet, 
sin. pecco minus. 

It becomes a wise vkm to try ' Omnis priite experior, 
all [things] before that of arms. quim arma sapiens (~ 
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LATIN EXSRClSt^S. 



It by no means becomes an 
orator to be angrj ; it is not im- 
proper to pretend [to i[>e so]. 

Ye shall go to Italy, and be 
]^rmitted to enter the ports. 

He is master of himself, and 
live? happy, who is every day al- 
lowed to say, " I have lived." 

Lo ! shaH that day ever ar- 
rive, when I shall be permitted 
to sing thy deeds, ! 

Nay, ipore, it will delight [us] 
to tear up the destined &bric of* 
yoUr walls, a^d on our shoulders 
to bear the stones of ^Troy. 

It behoves me to remind this 
neighbour Phania, that he must 
come to supper. 

It becomes both thee and thy 
sister-mus^s to celebrate him on 
new harps, him on the Lesbian 
lyre. 

Sanga, dr^ thou, as becoAies 
valiant soldiers, remember in 
turn both thy house and fire- 
side. 



Orator ipimme decet 
ir'a^cot.; simiilo non dede- 
cet. 

£o Italm, portusque in^ 
tro {Htehit). 

lUe potens sui Isetusque 
^egofut. qui licet in dies 
ace, dico' perf, inf., "vi- 
vo." ' ^ 

£nl sum unquam ille 
dies, ego cum liceat tuus 
dico factum ! . 

Quin et juvo attollo fa^ 
talis 'murus motes, saxum- 
que * Subvecto humerus 
Trojftnus .flfljf . 

Moneb oportet . ego hie 
vicinus Phania, ad cfsna 
ut venio pres. subj. 

Tuque t^iusque decet 
sorOr sacro hie fides no- 
vus, hie Lesbius pleo. 
trUm. • . 

Sanga, facio ifa, ut foi"* 
ti^ decet miles, vicisnmu^ 
memini perf. suhj, domus 
focusque. '^ 



AHinet, periUnet, spectat, take an accusative with ^.* 

ProfundOfperdo, pereo. 



Let him spend, squander, and 
perish, it is nothing to me. * 
It' tends to thy honour and 



^rom that town a bridge be- 
longs to the Swiss. 



, nihil ad ego attifnet 

Ad honestas et gloria 

tuus spectat. 
Ex is oppldum ppnr ad 

Helvetii pertinet 



Pcautet, ttBdet, mis^ret^ mserescity pudct, piget, govern an 
ACCUSATIVE of the person, and a genitive of the thing ; as, 
eoi in^Hdrwh pcaktet^ thbt i^epent of their absurifiiies. 



Sometimes the. preposition aAer nttirut is oinitted. ,ittiiutf p$r» 
spedat, are seldom used as impersonals. 



STKTAX. 



1«» 



I ^m not very dissatisfied 
with my Ibrtane. I am indeed 
ashamed and concerned about 
my btother. ; • 

Doies he eonsider what he 
says? is he sorry for what he 
has done ? He has forrca tears 
firom me, and I pity hiiti. 

Nor will it repent the Auso- 
nians t6 ha^e received Troy in 
their bos6m. 

I am less obedient to tny fa- 
ther^, of which I am now 
ashamed and vexed. 

I pity thee who makest ,so 



Ego meus fartuim nbn 
nimis poehitet Fraterego 
4uidem pudet pigetqoe. 

r Nam cogito qais^dico 
pres, subj, ? num factum 
piget ? Laorj^ma exeutio 
ego dat,f miseretque ego is 
gen. . , 

Nee (jngebft) Ausonii, 
gremium excipio Troja^ 

Meus pater miii^ sumi 
obsequens ; qui nunc pu- 
det ego et misS^t. 

Miseret tu ego, qui Ino 



great a man as this, an enemy to tantus homo^ facio pres. 



thee. 

Then, indeed, unhappy Dido, 
terrified ,by her fate, l6ngs for 
death; she loathes, to view the 
canopy of heaven. 

His sheep also stand around 
him, nor are they ashamed [to 
share our griefej, nor of thy 
flock, . divine po^t, be thou 
ashamed. 

If ever there was a time, moth- 
er, when I was a pleasure to 
tiiee, called thy son with delight, 

I beg that thou wilt remember tus filius tuus {tttd vdhiti' 

it, and pity me now in this fa^e), obsecro is ut meintf- 

wretched condition. ni perf,. subj, Atxfae incms 

' gen. nunc tu miserfescat 

ego^^w. 

A verb* impersonal of the passive voice is elegantly used 

for any person active of the same mood or tense. 

Whenever he caipe to an en- Quando ad prslium 
gagement, he was fiirious with- plur. (ventum e5^)'incas- 
odt effect sum fiiro' pres, . > 

* Cknerally verbs heutttr. . t 



subj, inimious tu. 

Tum ve^o inf elix fittum 
phir, exterritus Dido 6ro 
mors ac^.; ti^det tueor 
coelum {eonpexa). 

Sto et ovis circ5m, no»» 
ter gen. noc pttnitet illcf, 
nec,tu (poauteat) pQCUB, 
divimis poeta. 

. . Si uhquam alius sum 
perf. tempiis, mflter, cikifi 
ego vdluptas tu sum, die- 
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They repair to an ancient 
wood, the i^eep haunts of wild 
beaste; 

Thus they resolutely fought 
in. a long and doubtful battle. 

After a long ^engagement, our 
[soldierd] itick the baggage and 
camp. 

Since we are arrived at this 
place, it does not seem to be iiii- 
pertinent to treat of the customs 
of Gaul and Germany. ' 

They engage on all sides at 
(me time, and all' [methods] are 
attempted, Whateyer part seem? 
weakest, hither they 



ed the 
rushed. 
They 
guest is 
nor the 



live by ' plunder : the, 
n6t safe from his host, 
father-in-law from the 

son-in-law : agreement of broth- 

/ers also is rare. . 



Itur in atitiqlius^sylva 
ait;c., stabulum altuff.fera. 
■ " ."•-^•' -'• 

4t&9 anceps 'pixBliii:^, 
diu atque acciter {pugndr 
turn est) 

Diu quum (essetpugnd- 
turn) J impedimentum cas- . 
ifaque noster potior. 

Quoniam ad hie locus 
{perventtan esi)^non alier 
nus sum videor de Gafiia 
Germaniaque ' mos pro- 
ppno. . , 

Pugnatur unusr tempus 
bmnis locus, atque qmnis 
netU, tento, duisminime 
pars frrmus videor, hue 
concunritur. 

Vivi tur ex raptum : nbn 
hospes ab hospes tutus, 
ndn socer a gener: frater 
quoqu^ gratis rarus sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

It is the interest of all (phir,) to pjjty the miserable (pbir.). 
It concerns (thee ti$a) not to believe rashly. What does-it con- 
cern (me tnea) 1 It concerns both thee and mev He may think 
ithat] it concerns (him sua). This seems to have concerned 
ibem (gWs) more than him (aW.)." So mu(>h(^en.) that concerns 
me. ^ ^Whom a^a) does it concern ? It greatly concerns [my] 
father. [He] who»(cto.) (agrees conv^mt) well with poverty 
is ricli. (It is allowed licet) (hem to be fearful and idle. It 
is expedient for you to be good.* It will not now be albwed 
[us] to be (neuter medios), I aib sqrry for thee. [He], who 
is sorry for having sinned {per/, %nf,\ is almost innefcent. 
Pan first (taught instituit) [us] to join many reeds with wax: 

* Here honos may 1)6 used after esse, though vobis precedes it, becaoBe 
vok in this instance is understood ; thus expidit vobis vos esse banos 
it » expedient fqr you titot yew shovdd be good. 



SYNTAX. 1^6 

Piin guards tlie sheep and (keepers magistrds) of the sheep ; 
nor let it repent thee (to have worn trivisse) [thy] lip ¥rtth a 
teed. But- 1, have proceeded (too freely and too for lihefitts 
altiusque whilst I am grieved me piget)Kni disgusted with 
the manners of the city. I am ashamed to write more 
[things] to thee. For I a^ allowed, [my] soil Marcus^ to 
boast (before tqmd) thee, (to od) whom botn the heirship of 
this glory and the. imitatipn of [my] deeds belong (strjg".). 
But it becomes (^ magistrate prtstdrem), Sophocles, to have 
i)ot only [abstaining], hands, but even abstaining eyes. We 
:^ame amonjg .the nets. For [in] this whole engagement, 
^vhen, (from one o'clock a6 hord septima) to the evening, 
(there was sit) fighting, no one coiild see (the back of his enemy 
aversufn hostem).. They even foi^ght at the baggage .(|>/t«r.) 
(tUl late at night €ul multam noctem). (There is no trusting 
non bene creditur) to the bank. We do not more easily resist. 
uncontrolIsU[)le Ibliy than a torrent. They run to the prstori- 
aro. His design being known, they run to arms. They came 
intb Britain; They fought together on al) sides (lit parts). 



Adam.t-^Rule 39, 40 d& 41. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERTS. 

* MODEL. 

Behold. Priam. . See that En Priamus.. Etce 

miserable man ! In the mecm- miserum ! Interea Joci* 

time. The day before that. Pridie ejus (^ei. Ust 

day. Any where in the world- quam gentium. Tibi di- 

Thou hast riches enough. We vitiarpm affatim est. II- 

are come for his sake* To lius ergo venimus. Na- 

live agreeably to nature. • tursfc convenienter ' vi- 

-1 ' vere. 

Exercise 66. , 

Behold the cause why he ac- En causa nam. cur d(h 

cuses his master. Behold the minus accuso. En teo- 

roof, behold the tiles. Behold turn, en tegiila aec. Ecoe 

me, who will do this for you. ego ace., qui is ftcio ta. 



JM 



hATlS EXEACISCS. 



, I ooul<l QOt 80 mach as ima- 
gine where in the world thou 
wast O immortal gods, where 
are we? 

Ife, whilst I am followiQg 
her, comes in my way. ' See, all 
[things] are alike, all agree ; 
when thou knowest one, thou 
knowe^t all. 



O be thou propitirms and in- 
dulgent to 'th3r own ! bee four al- 
tars ; lo 1 Daphnis, two for thee, 
and two for Phoabus. 

Here is, another ; he is talking, 
I knpw not what, about love: O 
qnfortun^Ue did man ! ' i 

While we ar^ talking, we 
come in the meantime to* the 
market. Where the confectioners, 
fishmonger^, butchery, cooks, all 
rejoicing, run to meet ine. 

The day after that day, Osesar, 
having left a guard in both 
camps, which seemed to be 
enough, c^rew ^up before the 
smaller camp all the .auxiliary 
Uo^s in sight of the enemy. 

The next day, in the morning, 
he sent his foot and horse in 
yiree pfulies, that they should 
pursue ^ose who had fled. 

Through fear, the matrons re- 
^douUe their vows, and the near- 
•er to danger, the more the terror 
i|(roW9^ and the image of Mfyrs 
now appeacs more f^ranidable. 



Ubi terrft- phtr- foin 
impf, subj, ne suspicpr 
impf^qnidem- Odeusim- 
mortalis, imbinam gens 
pbir. sum ? 

Is, dum hie sequor, lib 
ego dot, obvi^m. £coe 
au|em similis omnis, oin- 
,nis mascphir, .congruo; 
unus cbgnodCQ jfiU. subj,y 
omnils masc^ kpsco fut, 
subj 

Sum pres,sui^, bonus 

O felixque tuus plur. I en 

quatuor ara ace, ; ecce duo 

. ace. tu, {Daphnif) duoqCie 

altare Phcebus. 

Ecce a^tem alter ace,, 
nescio quis de amor lor 
quor : 6 ij^fortunatus se- 
nex ace, 

Dum hie neuLpJur. lo- 
quor, interea locus ad ma- 
cell.um ubi venio, concur- 
ro Isetus ego obvi^m cu- 
pedinarius omnis, ceta- 
rius, lanius, coquus. 
' Postridie i? dies Cssar, 
prcesidium relictus uter- 
qoe castra, qui videor 
sum sads, constituo omnis 
alarii in conspectus hoetis 
pjur-, pro castra parvus. 

Postridie is dies mane, 
^ tripartito miles equesque 
in expeditio ace, mitto, ut 
is, qui fugio, persequor. 

Votum metus duplico 

mater^ propideque pericii 

,,lum eo'timor,et magnus 

tomp. Mars jam appiuReo 

iin&go.( 



SYNTAX. 
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Lo! Oausus, of the ancient 
blood of the Sabines, lading a 
mighty host, and himself equal 
to a mighty host. 

Of terrors and fraud we have 
jenough: fixed are the causes of 
the war f in arms they combat 
hand to hand. 

What quarter, what place 
contains Anchises?. On his ac- 
count we have come, and Crossed 
the great Vivers of Erebus. 

Jupiter has already sent , 
enough of snow and dreadful 
hail on' the. earth, and, striking 
tlie sacred t^mpleS with his 
ilaming right hand, has terrified, 
the city. 

And Phoebus loves me : the 
laurel and sweetly-blushing hya- 
cinths are always with rae as 
presents for Phoebus. 

Put me under the chariot of 
the too near sui^, in a land des-. 
tltute of "houses ; still I will love 
Lalage, delightfully smiling, de- ' 
iightfuily speaking. 

For, from the commeiicement 
of liis consulship, he [Cicero], by 
promising many [thiijgs] through 
Fulvia, had prevailed with duiri- 
tua Curius, whom I have men- 
tioned a little before, to discover 
to him the designs of Catiline. 

C. Cornelius, a Roman kaight, 
and with him L. Varguntejus, a 
senaior, proposed, soon after, on 
that very night, to go with armed 
paen to Cicero, as if to pay their 
respei^ts, and suddenly to stab . 
him, unprepiea'ed, tU his own 
hoiui^ 

14 



Ecce, Claustts nom, Sa- 
bini prison^ de - sanguis, 
magnus agmen ago, mag- 
nusque ipse agmen instar. 

Terror et fratis abuude 
sum : sto helium causa . 
(pu^^tur) commus ar- 
ma. 

Quis regio (AncMsj^n), 
qHiis habeo Ipcus? 111^ er- 
go venio, et magnus Ere- 
bus trano amnis. 

Jam satis terra plur. 
nix atque diru^ grandp 
mitto. Pater, et rubens 
dextra sacer jaculatus 'arx 
terreo urbs. 

Et ego I^hoebus amo: 
Phoebus semper apud ego 
munus suUs sum; laurus et 
suave rubens hyacinthus. 

Pono sub currus^ nimi- 
um propinquus sol, in ter- 
ra domiis dot. negatiia; 
dulce rijdens (Laldffcn) 
amo, dulce loquens. 

Namque a prihcipium 
consulates suus, mult its 
per Fiilvia polliceoi^ effi- 
cio, ut Q. jCurius. de qui 
paullo ante memoro, con- 
silium Catilina sui prodo 
impf.sul^. 

' C. Cornelius, eques Ro- 
manus, et cum is L. Var- 
guntejus, . senator, consti- 
,tu6 is nox paullo post cum 
armatus' homo, sicuti sa- 
luto sup, introeo ad Cicero, 
et {de impraviso) domua 
suus imparatus confodio^ 



)58 LATIN EXEBCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN; 

(Behold ecce) our condition (nom.). Behold that storm 
(nam.), Lo! behold* my countenance (ace. p/tfr.). Behold 
Dictynna {nom:) [i. e. Diana] attended by her chorus,, going 

i oyer per) the lofty Maenalus ( Misndlon). Behold, the nymphs 
nom.) bring to thee lilies in fiill baskets. Behold, in the 
meantime, Trojan shepherds, with a great clamour, draggej 
(impf.) to the king a youth bound [as to his] hands behind 
the back (plur.), Lo \ I myself, sick, drive (far hehce prott" 
nus) my she-goats. Lo! I come a suppliant. Miltiades, 
the sonof Cimon, the Athehian, (flourished the greatest of 
all unus omnium maxtme Jl^eret, both cum et) [for] the an- 
tiquity {abl.) of his race, and the glory (abL) of his ancestors, 
and his own modesty ( abl, ) . Cimon , delivered out of custody 
in this manner, quickly came (to the greatest eminence ad 
pHndpatum), For he had (impf.) (eloquence enoilgh^afis 
eJoquentitB) the utmost generosity, great {^k\\[ prudentiam, af 
weU cum) [in] the civil law {gen,) (as turn) military (affairs 
m, because h^ had been quddfufrat versatus) with his father 
in the army from a child. [Upder] their command (abL), so 
gre^t a change of affairs was made, that the Lacedemonians, 
who a little before had flourished [as] conquerors, being ter- 
rified, sought {impf, subf,) peace. . He delivers [his] daughter 
in marriage (occ.) to Cambyses, (a. mean mediocri) man, (of 
ez) the nation of the Persians, (at that time tunc temporis) 
obscure. (He plundered diripuk) the cities, of which he had 
been commander a little , before. Micipsa a few days {abl,) 
after dies. To have hopes {sing,) often in flight, but a little 
after in arms. He came much < before the approach of light 
into a hilly [^ace, not (more amplius) fthanj a space 6f two 
miles from Capsa. I hoped well, but it happened much oth- 
erwise. (Two day6 after biduopost), Ariovistus sends am- 
bassadors to Csesar. The day after that day, (he'lparched* 
transduxit) his forces (by prater) CsBsar's camp. fCatiline 
had] eloquence enough; [but] little wisdom. He perceives 
[that] it happens (much multo) otherwise. 

* Here, and In the following sentences, ecce and en are used with a 
verb. 



SYNTAX. 

Adam.^~Rul£ 58. 



IM 



MODEL. 



We are dust and a shade* 
I neither bid thee^ nor forbid 
thee. To attend much either 
upon honour or danger. He 
took up the feathers, and adorn- 
ed himselil 



The winds subsidi^, and the 
douds disperse. We leave the 
bounds of our country and our 
{feasant fields. Much was ^e 
tossed both on sea and land. 

He seems to me to live and 
enjoy life. For thee I enter on a 
subject of ancient renown and 
art. Neither let thy viney^ds lie ' 
toward^: the setting sun, nor 
plant ti:ij haeel among; the vines. 

Neither more nor less of^e 
should be taken than the cause 
requires. I'hese [men] were 
o€»ther regulated by manners, 
nor by law, nor by government 
of any [sort]. ' ^ 

Happy is he who has known 
the' sylvan deities, Pan, and old 
Sylvanus, and the sister-nymphs. 

Let them, therefore, deparl,'Qr 
be at rest ; or if they continue , 
in the city or in the same mind, 
let them i expect those [punish- 
ments] which they deserve. 

I doubt whether a|ler th^e 
heroes, I should first mention 
Eomulus, or the quiet reign of' 



Pulvis et umbra svh 
mus. Ego neque te jo* 
beo, neque veto. Mul- 
turn val honori, vel peric- 
iilo inservire. Pennas 
sustuUt, seque exornavit. 



Exj:ncis£ 67. 



ConcTdo* ventus, fiigio 
que nubes. Ego patria fi- 
nis et dulcis linquo ai^ 
vum. Mul^m ille et ter- 
ra pktr. jactatus et altum. 

Is ego vivo et fruor ant- 
ma videor. Tu (re5) anti- 
quus laus et ars ingredior. 
Neve tu ad sol verge vin^ 
tum cadr'i5, neve inter vi- 
tis oorylus eem. 

Neve magnus, nevie 
parvus cura suscipio pres. 
subj, qu;^ causa postub 
pres. sub}. Hie neque 
mos, neque lex, aut impe^ 
rium quisquam rego impf, 

Fortunatos et ille, Deus 
qui nosGo agrestls^ {Pch 
ndqne),S'Av^nu9f\\ie senex, 
nymphaque soror ! 

Proinde aut exeo, aut 
quiesGO ; aut si et in urbs, 
et in idem mens perma- 
neo, is qui jnereor e*- 
specto. 

Romulus post hie prius, 
an quietus Pompilius rej 
nam memoro pres. sui 
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Pompilius, or tlie lofty royalty of 
Tarquinius, or the celebrated 
death of Cato. 

Do ye hear 1 or d^es an 
amiable madness deceive me? I 
seem to hear [her], and to wanr 
der through holy groves, where 
the pleasant waters and the 
breezes play. 

06*. 2. 

Whether thou aft at IjLomey or 
m Epirus. . . 

Unless thou hadst fed me up, 
being in love, and drawn me on 
with false liope% . 

The poles thundered, and the 
sky glares with repeated flashes. 

Single put whom thou wishest 
from amongst the crowd. He is 
tortured, eithor by avarice gt 
cruel ambitioD. 

P. Considius, who wa^ reput- 
ed a inost expert soldier, and 
had been in ther army of L. Sul- 
la, and afterwards in that of M. 
Ctassus, is sent before wi^ the 
scouts. 



' an ' .8uperbu$ Tatquiniui 
hscis pher. dubito, an Ca- 
to nobtlis lethum. - 

Audio? an ego ludo 
amabHis insania ? Audio 
et videor pius crro per In- 
cus, aincenus qui .{quos) 
et aqua subeoet aura. 



Sive Roma sum, sive iu 
Epirus. 

Nisi ego lacto suhj, 9r 
mans ace,, et falsus spes 
produco^ in^f. subj. 

Intono polus, et creber 
mico ignis lether. 

Qui volo. medius eruo^ 
turba, Aut ob avaritia, 
aut 'miser ambitJio (/a6a- 
^rat), 

P. Considius, qui res 
gfsn, militaris peritus su- 
perL habeo impf. et in 
exercitps L.- Sulla, et pos- 
.tea in M. Crassus sum 
plujpf. cuni explor&tor ptss- 
mitto. 



"EI^GLISH TO BE TURNED INTQ LAtlN. 

Two or three friends of the'king are (very nch perdimtes), 
(He reached attigit)\aLnd at day-break, and brought [over] all 
the fiihips safe. He neither feared the [hoisiexous prcecip^tem) 
south-west wind (contending decertantem) with the north winds, 
nor the sad Hyades, nor (the fury ra&eem) of the south wind. 
Honesty is pr^i^ised and (starves aZ^cf). Riphes are given now 
to.no one, except to the rich. (It is better priestat) to receive 
than (to commit yaccre) an injury. The tongue kills more 
(plur.) than the sword, Compare our longest age with eternity, 
and it will be found very short. Who then [is] free ? A wise 



SYNTAX. 



lU 



man, who (can conxBiaiid tinpertSo5tis)1iiinself ; whom neither 
poverty, nor death, nor chains terrify. Neither money (pbir.\ 
nor magnificent roo&, nor power {phir.), nor pleasures, are to 
te numbered (among m) good things. He praises (both [her] 
^gers digitosque) and [her] hands, and . [her] arms. Each 
falls {Aatpromis} on the ground (gat)^ and, trembling, (kisses 
oscula dedii) the cold stone {dot), ]>epart [ye] from the tem- 
ple, aild coyer [your] head, and iposen [your] girt garments. 
We have need of thy authority, and counsel, and favour also. 
In all things too much offends more than [too] little^ 



A^AM.— ^RULB 60. 

NE,nof, when it forbids, governs an imperative, or mpre 
elegantly the SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Ne, ai^, N)[jm^ put doubtfully ^ or indefinitely^ govern a sub- 
junctive ; interrogatively f* an indicative. 



MODE!., 

Be not angry, grpat priest- . 
ess. Do not grieve over much. 
SJie fears lest thou forsake 
her. 

t know hot whether it might 
have been better for the peo- . 
pie. Wik thou entirely, sup- 
press it ? 



O comely boy, trust not too 
much to a complexion. This is a 
great poltron: do nqt fear. But 
do npt afterwards lay the blame 



ime. 



Ne saevi, magna sa- 
cerdos. Ne doleas plus 
nimio. Timet rxe dese- 
ras se. . 

Nescio an ^atius iue^ 
rit populo. An totum id 
relmqnes? 



EXERCliSE 68. 



O formosus puer, niifu* 
urn ne creclo. color. Hie 
nebulo magnus sum: na 
metuo sul§, Vcriim ne 
post conf ero subj, culpa m 



Is she living, to whom thou. Vivo ne ille, qui tu do 

* IntAirOgativefl, in a donbtfiil saiiM, govern the subjiaBotive. 
14* 
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gavest it ? t know not. Ah ! let 
not these cdlds hurt thee ! Ah ' 
let not the sharp, ice wound th. 
tender feet ! 

Let not the joyous day pass 
without a particular ipark of dis 
tinction. Thou knowest not 
whether the happy parents of 
beautiful Phyllis may honour thee 
their son-in-law. . 

But take care, lest thy neigh- 
bour Enipeus please thee too 
much, t^y aside pride, so dis- 
agreeable to love, lest the rope 
go backward with the running 
wheel [of fortune]* 

Rise, lest a long, sleep [f. c. 
death] be gi^en to thee, from 
whence xhou siispectest not. Hast 
thou dared to take gold out of thy 
cabinet? 

What folly ! folly shall I say, 
or unparalleled impudencq? iSo 
ye dare to make meutioi^ of these 
m^fl t ' ■ ' 

Dost thou not now see, brute ; 
dost thou not now perceive what 
Complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence ? 

Has .the blood of vip6rs with 
these boiled herbs deceived me 7 
or has, Car^idia touched these 
poisonous dishes ? 

For what was the cause why 
Ccelius wished to give poison to 
that woman ? That he might not 
return the gold ? Pray, did she 
ask it? That the crime might npt 
attach ? Did any one charge him 
with it? 



phipf. f Nescio. , Ah ! to 
lie frigus Isdo! Ah! ta 
u(tt. ne tener glacies seco 
> uS{)er planta I , 

•Oxssd) ne car^o pul- 
clie ciies nota. Nescio 
.su6;. an beatud parens 
Phyllis flavus decoro tu . 
gener. . ' 

At tu d(d, caveo, ne vi- 
clnus Enipeus plus Justus 
^/.placeo. Ingr&tii^ Ve- 
na9 pono superbia, ne 
currens retro funis eo 
rota. 

,Surgo, ne longus tu 
sbmnus, undo non timeo, 
d[o subj. pass. Tu-ne atf- 
rum ex armarium tuus 
promo ^udeo ? ' 

O stultitia arc. ! stultitia 
ne dico, an impudentia 
singularis ? Audeo ne fa- 
cio iste homo uientio ? 

Jamne video, bellua ; 
jamne- sentio; quis supi 
sul^^ hoiivo gen, plur, t)ue- 
rela sing, irons tuus ? 

Num viper Inus crubr 
incoctus hi(; herba egq 
fallo? an nialus Canic&a 
tractodaps? 

duis sum pevf. enim 
causa, quamobrem iste 
mulier venenum volo 
ittipf, do C<Blius ? Ne au- 
rum reddo? Num peto 
^7 Ne crimen hsereo? 
Fum quis objicio;>erf. ? ' 



Drrkf for dummodo and, QuousauE governs a subjunctits 



SYI^TAX. 



mood : irr for postqcam, siout, and quomodo reqaires 
the indicative: ut for quanquaai, utpoti;, ne non after 
of fear, or denoting the final cause, will have the sub- 
juiw;tiv;e;. 



Provided that the things re- 
main, let them fpign' words at 
their pleasure. He shall always 
remember hie as long as he lives. 

Until the third sjimiher shall 
see him reigning in Latiuiq. 
Soon' as the aged sire', in deatlv re- 
laxed his whitening eyes. 

Lausus, when he ?'aw it, groan- 
ed deeply in pity of his beloved 
father. When ihey saw the tall 
vessels,, they were st^rtled^^ at the 
K^'dden sight. 

I think thou hast heard, ho^ 
.they si^ood )ibout me. See how the 
wild vine, with clusters here and 
there, has manded over the grotto^ 

Thou hast sp disturbed all my 
measures, that I cannot restore 
l^er to her [friendsj as I oUght, 
and as I endeafoured, that I 
might do for niysfelf a coiisiderar 
hle service. 

Is: he .well t does he think of 
me? Favoured by the Muses, 
does he endeavour to fit the 
Theban measures to the Roman 
lyre? 

I ask not that the criminal 
should be acquitted ; hut I ask 
this, that he should be impeached 
by this [manj rather than by the 
other. 

As swallows in summer-time, 
so false friends are at hand in 



Dum res maneo, ver- 
bum fingo arbitratus suus. 
Durri vivo memini semper 
ego. '■ \ . 

Tertius dum Latiuni 
regn^s video ffistas. Ut 
senior (ethum canens lu- 
men solvo. 

. Ut video Lausus, inge- 
mo gravlter anapr carus 
genitor. Ut celsus video 
ratis, terreo pres. visus 
subitus. 

Gredo tu audio, ut ego 
cirpumsto. Aspicio, ut la- 
brusi^a silvestris rarus 
spargo racemus antrum.. 

Ita c6ntui:bo ego dot, 
ratio omnis, ut is non pos- 
sum siius, ita ut squiis 
sum. plupfi atque ut stu- 
deo,, traido, ut pario ego 
hie solMus beneficium. 

Ut valeo? ut' memini 
noster ? Fidis-ne obi, plur. 
Xaiuius Thebanus apto 
modus studeo, auspex abL 
ahs* Musa abL abs, ? 

Reus ut absolve^ pon 
peto; sed, ut ab hie po* 
tills qiuim ab ille accuso« 
id peto. * > 

Ut hirundo estivus tem- 
pus, sic falsus amicus se^ 
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the serene time of life ; as soon 
as they shall see the winter of 
(brtune, they aU flee away. 

Why do I fr^t myself? Why do 
I afflict my age for hia madness ? 
Is it. because I may bear the pun- 
ishment of his sins? 

If that is the caiise of detain>- 
ingher with ypu, because she is 
sick, I think that thou doest me 
an injury, Phidippus, if thou 
fearest lest ^he should not be 
sufficiently taken care of at my 
house. I ; 

Qvi used for quod or iiviKy sigrdfying the cause, requires a 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



renUSiVita tempiu ptssld 
sum : Bimul atque fortuna 
hyems video, devolo om- 
nis. 

Cur ego macer o ? Cur 
mens senectus hie gen. 
>ollicito amentia ? An ut 
pro hie gen. peccatum ego 
supplicium suffero. 

Sin is sum retiueo cau- 
sa apud tuplur.f quia ffiger 
sum, tu ego injuria facio 
arbitror, Phidippus, si me- 
tuo satis ut mens domns 
euro diJigenter. 



. . Wherefore it pleased him to 
send messengers to Atioyistus to 
desire hknta choose some inter- 
mediate place for a coiiferenoe. 



Quara&brem placeo is 
ut ad Ariovtstus legatu 
mitto, qui ab is postulo a 
aliquis locus medius {utri 
usque) colloquium deligo. 



All words put indefinitely require a subjunctive ; put defir 
tiilely, require an indicative mood. 



They neglect all honourabte 
things, provided they ca|i but get 
power. I wiill speak, indeed^ al- 
though he thre<ilens mp with arms 
and death. 

Not but that I eotild pajr my 
debts upon my own securities 
cmt of my own possessions. I 
will not desist till I have made 
an end. 

While them aft fortunaie, 
ittom will fasve BMny fri^dSw 



• OmaiB honestos negK- 
go^dummodo potentia con- 
sequ(»r. Dico oquidemy 
licet arma aec* ego dot, 
morsque minor subj> 

Non qvm na alieniis 
sing, mens nomen ex posK 
sessio sbivo possum. Jlaud 
desino donee perficiQ,yu^. 
subj. 

Donee mm Jut* . indie, 
fcluL, multui numeio aift- 
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Whilst he tarries a few days ql 
Besan^on lor provision and re- 
freshment 

Caesar, when he had observed 
these [things], having called an 
a^ssembiy^ severely reprimanded 
them. 

Thou knowest the custom* of 
women ; they are an age in 
equipping themselves and getting 
ready. 

These [things] are grievoufs 
to thee at first, while thou art 
unacquainted with them, but 
pleasant when thou hast tried 
them. , 

Ever since the fates snatched 
thee away,. Pales herself, and 
Apollo himself, have left the 
plains. 

As though ^e events of 
thini^s, not the counsels of 
men, were punished by the 
laws*' 

He ordered them not to stir 
from that place itntil be should 
oome to them. ' 

They dared not begin the 
war before the ambassadors re- 
turned from Rome. 

He said that he would not 
make any report to; the senate^ 
till he had first answered him. 

Beware, Caesar,' how thou bjB^ 
lievest; . beware how thou par- 
donest ; beware how thou pitiest 



icus. Dumpaucusdiesad 
Yesontio, res frumenta- 
'rius commeatusque causa, 
rooror intUc, 

Hie quum animadvetto 
Caesar, convocatus 
concilium, vehementer is 
incuso. . , 

Nosco perf, mos pbtr^ 
mulier; dum molior tn* 
die, dum como (conum- 
tur)f annus smn. 

Hie, dum incipio pres. 
subj., gravis sum, dumque 
ignoro pres, suhj., ubi cog- 
nosco T^erf, subj, facilis. 

Postquam tU fatum fero 
indie, f ipse Pales ager, at- 
que ipse relinquo Apollo. 

Perinde quasi exitus 
res, non homo consilium 
lex vindicb impf, subj, 

Praecipio is dai, ne ^ui 
ex is locus ante moveo 
qakm ipse ad is v^nio 
plupf, suhj. 

Non antea ausus capes- 
so bellum, qu&m ah Roma 
reverto plupf, subj. lega^ 
tus. 

Dico sui non antea re- 
nuncio fut in rus sena- 
tus, nisi prius sui respon- 
ded p%?/*. mhj. 

C. Caesar, caveo* tm- 
per, credo siJAjj. ; caveo ig- 
nosco; caveo tu (misereai) 



* 'nie.oonjunctionjs elegantly understood after cavt., tiadfae; as, 
twefadas; cave ptUes; fac cures. 
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these br jtfaers imploring a brolh- frater pro frater salus ob» 

er^B lifei sepro jpfirt 

These he privately sent to Hie clcim [^erxes re- 

X^rxes, and with thera Gongy- mittd, et cum hie Gongy- 

los the Eretrian^ to carry a let- lus Eitetriensis, qui liters, 

ter to the king, in which these rex reddo, in qui hie sum 

things [are said] to have beeil^ seriptus : /' Pausanias, ,dux 

.written : *' Pausanias, general of Sparta, qui jByzantiuin ca- 

Sparta, after he und^rst^od that pio, poistqilam propinquus, 

those whom he had taken at By-^ tuus cognoseo indie, ^ tu. 

zantium were thy relations j has muaus dot. mitto: suique 

sent t;hem to thee as a present, tu cum afiinltas conjungo. 

and destf es to be joined in afiiar cupio : quare, si tu yideor, . 

ity with thee : wherefore, if it do pres. subf. is filia tuus 

sieera [good] to thee, jgive him nubo'' supiiie in aim. 
thy daughter in marriage." , ' 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED -iNTO LATIN. 

Avdid [ye,]\(«?ipcr.) net hospitality. (Does he man) con- 
sider what he says (pres. suhf.)! (Doles he grieve for what 
is done, numfacti piget) ? Does his colour ever show a sign 
of shame t D6 not weep (imper.). Do not afflict (subf,) thy* 
self. Beware lest thou stumble (subj.). Beware [lest] I 
hear (that istuc). wprd (from ex) thee. "Do not weep (mjp.)» 
and, whatever it is, make me that I may know [it}: conceal 
(trnpcr.) [itj^not: fear {imper,) lioi: trust (iwper.) to me, I 
say. Shall I riot go to them 1 Uncertain whether he should 
think (pres. suh^.) [it] to be the genius of the place, (or the 
attendant ./amtiiumrff^) of his father. He lived well, while 
he lived (indie.), (I will stay for thee ego operiar ie) here a 
little, (until dum) thou coihest out {iridic.), Tityrus, feed 
tlie she-goats uiitii ( return {indic,\ the way is short. Is this 
he whom I am seeking, or not ? I fear (I Cannot utpossim)^ 
I am undone: I fear (the stranger cannot, bear it ut suhstet 
kospes). Memory is nothing, (unles^' nisi) thou exercise 
(stdj,) it. • Blame (subj,) not the times, when thou mayest 
be the cause of (thy tili) sorrow" {gen.), (WJiile dum) 
[there] is {indie.) life; hope is (Said to be to a sick [man]. 
Thou art a fool (for qui) believing {pres, snbj,) this [fellow], 
(Since ut) we are {indie.) in Pontus, (the Danube ls*6r has 
been three times frozen ter eonstttit) by the cold; (How 



SYNTAX. HT 

qin) canst thou know that (istuc), unless thou shah hare made a 
trial? He hates- (not only cum) virtue, (but learning htm U^ 
teras). I wish {pres subj.) [that] thou wouldest take care 
(pres subj,) most diligently of thy health (ace), Whibi 
Otesar continued {pres indie.) in these places for the sake (ii6/.) 
of preparing ships, ambassadors came to him (from ex) a 
jg[reat part (of tl^ pe6ple of Terouanne Marinorum to qui) 
excuse themseWes (for their measures some time before ae 
superioris tenkporis consiliQ) ; (because they quod)^ barbarous 
men, and (unacquainted imperiti) with our custom {gen,)^ had 
made {subj.) war [upon] the Itoman people. 



Adam.— -Rule 4^. 

Prepositions in Composition. 

Adam. — Rule 43 &'44. 

The preposition in, signifying towards, against, into and 
above, requires an accusative. 

Sab, relating to time or motion, is gepefally joined to an 
accusative. 

Super, signifying beyond or besides, requires an accusative. 
When it signifies concerning, it takes an ablative. 

Tenus, up to, as far as, is joined to an Motive both in the 
singular and plural ; but more generally to a genitive in the 
plural^ and it dl^ays follows its case. 

MODEL. 

They thrust the ships from ^ Detrudunt naves see* 
the rock. They frighten from pSk). Absterrent a vi- 
vices. ' tiis. 

They bear an especial good Sunt smgulari in te 
will towards theie. 



Exercise 69 

The ^itated water flows from Defluo sipcum agilatw 
the Focka. The «hosen youth is- humor. Eo porta, debotw 
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tfue from, the gates. The king 
himself escaped from their hand^. 
Transfer thyself to the graceful 
/chapel of Glycera. 

By this way he drew over his 
ti'oops, and came into Italy. 
Wherefore he [Hannibal] . went 
at this age with his father into 

He [Pompey] in the forty- 
ninth, day added 'a)l Cilicia to 
the Roman empire. Wh(> has of- 
tener. fought with the enemy 
than another has inaintainied 
disputes with an opponent. 

Thus our [men], a signal be* 
ing. given, made a 'lx>rd attack 
upon the enemy.. At once ali 
[animal] heat was extinguished, 
and life vanished into air. 

But let me die, she says. 
Thus, thus it delights me to go 
Under the shades. The. qool 
grove a^d the nimble choirs of 
nymphs with the satyrs separate 
m^ A-otn the vulgar. . 

The Lacedemonians desisted 
from their long dispute, and of 
their own accord yielded up the 
commaad at sea to the Athe- 
nians. 

There were found many of 
our soldiers, who leaped Against 
the phalanx, and pulled aside the 
targets with their hands, and 
wounded them above. 

But he^ but a boy, and as un- 
observed, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips 



juventus. Rex ipse e m^ 
nus efiugio. Tu Glycera 
decorus transfero in s^dis. 

Hie 'fern, copiae tradu- 
co, in Italiaque pervenio. 
»(lldc) igituf eetas cum pa- 
ter in Hispania proficiscor 
perf. 

UndequinquagesTmus 
dies' to^us ad imperium po- 
pulus Romanus Cilicia ad- 
jungo. Qui sffipius cum 
hojstis confligo quim (]uis- 
quam cum inimieus con- 
certa ' ^ 

Ita iiobter acriter in 
hostis plur,, signum datuis, 
imnetus facio. Omnis et 
una dilapsus calor^ atqiie 
in ventus plur» . vita , re- 
c^do. 

Sed morior plut., aio. 
Sic, sic (Juvqt) eo sub 
umbra. Gelidus. nemus 
nymphaqiie levis ctim sa- 
t^rus chorus ego secerno 
popfilus. 

/Lacedsknonii de diutf^ 
nus contentio desisto, et 
suus {sporUe) Atheniensis 
imperium gm* marit¥n)U8 
gen, princip&tus concedo. 

Reperio perf^ com- 
plures noster nam, plur- 
miles rum- ph/r,, qui in 
{pKdlangm) insilio impf* 
subf. et scutum manus re- 
vello et desuper vulnero 

At ille ut puer, et va 
cuus ut inob^rvatus in 
herbap&r. htfc eo et hinc 
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the soles of his feet, then up to 
the ankle in the playing waters. . 

And ^ whilst he attempts to 
draw out by his hand the deadly 
weapon, another arrow was shot 
through his throat up to the 
feathers. 

A homed bull starts up hence, 
from the parted waves, and, be- 
ing raised into the soft air as high 
as his chest, pours from his , nos- 
trils aiid wide moi^th. part of 
the sea. . 

The grim' looking heifer's 
form is best, whose head is clum- 
sy, neck brawny, and from the ' 
chin .down to the legs hang the . 
dewlaps. ) ' [ \. 

Meanwhile unheEppy Dido with- 
variolic talk spun out the night, 
and drank large draughts of love, 
asking many [things] , about Pri- 
am, many [things] about Hector. 

This, this is^ the man, whom 
thou hast often heard . promised 
to thee, Augustus Caesar, the off- 
spring of a god ; wl\o once ^ore 
shall establish the golden age in 
Latium; through those lands 
formerly governed by Saturn ;. 
and shall extend his, empire 
over the Garamantes* and Indi- 
ans. . . 



illuc ; et in alludens unda. 
{swnma) pes, talus^ue te- 
nus vestigium plur. tingo. 

Dumque manus tento 
traho exitiabilis telum, al- 
ter per jugulum penna 
M. tehus 9icta sagitta 
sum. . 

Corniger hinc taurus 
ruptus expello\p<i55. unda, 
pectusque oA/. pluf'. tenus 
^lolliserectus in. mi^piur, 
naris. et patiilus pars mare 
evomo OS. 

Bonus torvus. forma 
bos, quidat. turpis caput, 
q^ui. dat: mulitus super I, 
cervix, -et crus gen. ,plur, 
tenus ' a menium palear 
pei^deo. 

Nee non et varius nox 
sermo traho impf, infelix 
Dido, Ibngusque bibp 
impf. amor, multus super 
PriiUnu^ rpgito super Hec- 
tor multus. 

Hie vir, hie sum, tu. 
qui promitto' irif, saepius 
audio j?m., Augustus CaB- 
sar, divUs genus ; aureus 
condo saeculum phir. qui 
riirsus Latium regn^tus 
per arvum Saturnus quon- 
dam ; super et ( Garauum- 
tas) et Indi profei^ impe- 
rium..:- 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(He vreni exiit out of e) the camp.' Mayest thou return late 
into heayen. He 'routed (hoXh utnusg[ue) armieis [in] 
battle. For after Xerxes descended into Greece [in] 
15 



one 
the 
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nxth year after he had been banished, he was restored (perf,) 
6to m) his country (by a decree of the people pUbisdio), 
TI^iis Hannibal, lesis [than] five and twenty years fof iage na- 
tus)y (being vaaAe fojctus) commander, subdued (in th.e fol- 
lowing three years proximo triennio) all the nations of Spain 
[in] war. He himself, having drawn out his army (in. three 
battalions tripUci^ came as far as accessit usque ad) the camp 
of the enemy {phtr.). (At last through necessity turn den^um 
necessarid) the Germans drew their forces out of the camp. 
The fame ot Marcellus grows, {in] an obscure age, (as velut) 
a tree. It was {ifnpf.) night, and the moon shone {impf/) 
[in] a serene sky amongst, the lesser stars. I never (coine 
accedo) to thee, (but quin) 1 go away {sul^,) from, thee more 
learned. I scarcely contain myself, (from flying ^uin iiwokm 
in his face in capillum). >Let the writings be laid by (for 
in) some time. Whatever is under the earth, time will bring 
^to light in fepricum). The soldier's (rf-erf,) hope is put off (to 
%n) another day. The billows are dashed against th^ shorfe. 
The sea lifb up the waves .against the rocks. Then thus he 
addresses Mercury, (and gives these commands ac taUa manr 
dat)\.{Qo quick age) [my] son, call Ihe eephyrs, and [on 
&y] pinions glide- 'Piso's love towards u^ all isso great, that 
nothing can (be more so svprd), (Besides super) di^ase 
(occ), famine also affec^ted the Carthaginian army. (Cop-i 
(sesnmg super) this thing {ahl)^ I will write to thee. The 
Romans (leaped saKerunt upon super) the very targets (ace). 



Aj>am. — ^RuLE 46 & 47. 
TTle Construction cf Inter}ection$. 
' MODEL. 



O joyful day ! Ah ! wretch- O festus dies ! 
ed me! sacred Jupiter! me infelicem ! 



Heo 

Proh 

Wretch that I am ! sancte Jupiter ! Vae mis- 

ero mihi ! 



Exercise 70. 

Ah! what art. thou doing? . Ah! quia agot Clod, 
Where art thotl going ? abeo ? 



vrvtjoi. 



ITl 



O Jupiter! where is honour? 
Great Jupiter ! what an abandon- 
ed/ im]pudent man ! 

Alas! the lover is sorry too 
late for his crtiel vengeance. 
Alas, Peletis ! Peleus ! . I am a 
messenger to tliee of a great ca- 
lamity r 

O my country! O Ilium! 
habitation of gods, and ye walls 
of the Trojans renowned in war ! 

Mantua, alas ! too near to unr 
fortunate Cremona! Wo to me! 
my inflamed liver swells with 
sharp bile. 

Alas! whither am I hurried? 
pardon, brothers, [the feelings 
of] a mother. Ah, wretched boy, ! 
worthy of a better love, in how 
great a gulf art thou plunged ? 

O shine! O gr^eat Caj!l;hage! 
[nsitagl higher on the dishonour- 
able nuns of Italy ! 

O the detestable meanness of 
the man! O ipitderable impu- 
dence, wickedness and lust ! 

For, O sacred Jove! what 
greater action was ever perform- 
ed, not only in this city, biit in 
the whole world { . ; 

Alas ! if the hasty violence [of 
the Fates] snatches thee away, 
part of my soul, why sliould I, 
the other [part] remain, neither 
equally dear, nor surviving 'thee 
eiiture? 



O Jupiter ooc. / ubinam 
sum fides ? Jupiter mag- 
nus voc. ! O ! scelestus al- 
que audax homo ace. ! , 

Pceni tet heu \ sero jxb- 
na crudelis amans. Heu 
Peleus* voc. ! Peleus vocJ^ 
m^nus tu nuncius adsum 
clades ! , 

O patria voc. !, O di- 
vus domus Ilium ! et in- 
clytus neut. phir. helium 
moenia Dardanidae! 

Mantua, vse miser ni- 
midm viclnus Cremona! 
Vas! mens fervens diffiet- 
lis bilis tumeo jecur. 

Hei ego ! qup rapip ? 
frat^, igUosco mater cUst. 
Ah 1 miser^ quantus lalio^ 
ro in Charybdis, dignus 
^puer bonus flamma abl 7 

O pudor voc! O ma^ 
nus Carthago voc! pro- 
brosiis ahus Itdia ruinaJ 

O fceditas^ ace homo 
flagitiosus ! O impudentia 
flcc, liequitia ace, libido 
ace. non f^rendus. 

duis enim res unquam 
pi-o sanctus Jupiter voc ! 
non modo in hie urbs, sed 
in omxiis terra phir. gero 
perf. magnus? 

Ah 1 tu mens si pan 
anlma rapio maturus c6mp. 
vis, (q^idmoror) alter/em., 
noQ char us masc seque, 
nee superstes integer 
masc 7 



* Voc. Feleu. 
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V JEl^GLIpH TO 3E TCRNEB INTO LATIN. 

Ah ! what art thou doing ? O wretched (countrymen cives)^ 
what (great tanta) .madness [is thisj J (Alas heu) ! he ^ajjs, 
what land, what seas can now receive me ? ' Oh I cries he, 
my {^uiHessfrustrd suscepti) labours! [my] fallacious hopes! 
ray^ empty schemes; (Oprah !) Jupiter ! man, thou (Irivest me 
to madness. (O proh ! the help jS<2em) of gods and of men ! 
Ah miserable m^ (aec) ! Ah unhappy virgin {voc) ! (Woe 
hd) to me, he exclaims, and transfixed (through the middle in 
medio) of his breast (M.) h^. bears the dart {pJur.) and hav- 
ing dropp(3d the, reins {abl. abs.) [from his] dying hand^ sinks 
(by degrees pauidtim on in\ [ode] pi^e (ace.) firom [his 
horse'9] ri'ght (shoulder ornio). 



itecapUviatory Exerdae., 

They were ordereH by the king to burn the bodies of the 
dead, rather than to bury them [in] the ground, Demosthe- 
nes, the Atheniaii orator, being banished his coutitry, ^for ob) 
the crime of having accepted gold fi-om Harpalu^, (was in 
exile extdabcuj at Megara '{plur. nfiun.): He had c;.nfie cither 
to besiege (sup.) thy house, or had laid .snares for the senate. 
{We] should take care (ger.) that the appetites may obey rea- 
son, neither (should they run before it eamque prmcurrant)^ 
nor, on account of sloth and heaviness, disregard it, iuid the 
mind (p/ur.) should be (pre5.5fi6;.) tranquil, and free froinall 
disturbance*. How many express pictures of the bravest men 
have' the Greek and Latin writers left to us, not only to tpntem- 
plate, (^er.), &ut also, to imitate (gfr.). Ceesar draws back his 
forces to thi^iiext hill ; and he dent his horse to sustain (qui 
with the subj,) the attack of the enemies. Csesar, having 
coinmanded aU things necessary, ran about to encourage 
the soldiers, (wheresoever quam in partem) fortune carri- 
ed [him], and came down, to the tenth legion. Conoh lived 
very much* at Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, Timotheus at 
Lesbos, Chares in Sigseum. He^ unwilling to return [to] 
Sparta, had, betaken himself [to] Colons, which place is in 
the territory of Troas (abl), Lo! shall that day ever arrive 
(when I shall be, permitted mihi cttm liceai) to sing thv 
deeds. I am indeed ash|imed and sorry about my brother. 
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She, offended with me (gen.) and (hating perasa) alt the race 
of men, wandered in the mountains, employed in, the exer- 
cises of Diana. Whilst we are speaking. these [things], we 
come in the meantime to the market, where the confection- 
ers, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all glad, run to meet me. 
Let them therefore either depart or be at rest; or, if they 
continue in the city, or in the same mind^ let them expect 
those [punishments] which they deserve. O foUy (oc^.), fd- 
ly, shaU I say, or unparalleled impudence? Do ye dare to 
make mention of .these men? Dost thou not now see, brute, 
dost thou not now perpeive what the complaint of men is 
{svHy,) of thy (impudence yron^'s) ? The Lacedemonians de- 
sisted from their long dispute, and, of their own^ accord, yield- 
ed up (the command at sea irn/perii nwriUmi) \o the Athe- 
nians. For (O prd) sacred Jupiter (v6c) I what greater ac- 
tion was ever performed, not only inT this city, but in all 
lands? , ; 

16» 



IDIOMATIC EXERCISES. 



OF THF, choi<:e and elegai^ce o^ particui;ar words*. 



Elegstpc^, according to the derivatioti of the word {eligere)^ 
consists, in the choice -of the most appropriate wo^ds and ex- 
pressions, and- in thej# composition, and clear and perspicu- 
ous order, *I"t depends chiefly on the usage of -the best Latin 
writers.. "\J^hen,. therefore, the sctojar has selected those 
words, i*iii^h are appropriate in tljeir meaning to the sense 
of the subject, the rtext thing will be, to consider whether 
they ha^b beqn used by the best .writers of antiquity, 

•Byt let it be premised^ that no word can be elegant or 
^beautiful in itself in its disjoined state, but merely as far as 
it strengthens', connects or illustrates the subject ; or at least 
as- fat as the? Latin word conveys, in its true jneaning, the lull 
force of the English expression. It would be kbsurd, there- 
fore; to use at random., the first word which presents itself, 
without considering whether it .is appropriate to the sense. 
Iq investigating tlie true and proper signification of words, it 
will be necessary to understand each di&rent sense, in which 
they sire used; and if the scholar acquaints himself as much 
Bfi he can with their etymology and original meaning, he will 
be enabled to write purer Latin, and to avoid many Grs- 
cisnis, obsolete and barbarous words, and those which have 
too great an affinity to the English, introduced into use by 
several modern and inelegant writers, as, reconmendare^ to 
recommend, d^c. 

* Altered from Yalpy^s Elegajitie Latine. 
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Should the Latin, however, not furnish a word sufficiently 
elegant, or fully expressive Of the English idea, or. if the force 
or dignity of the subject requires it, it n^ay be necessary to 
vary an ex[»ession by means of a short periphrasis,' or of a 
phrase, instead of a simple word. < But, in the choice of 
phrafies, care must' be taken that . they do not cotiyey more 
meaning than we wish to express. 

Nothing, indeed, will be more conducive to the purity aild 
elegatice of the Latin language, thati ^. happy contexture of 
elegant R^man phrases, or forms of speaking, used by « the 
. best 9nd purest writers. With these, therefore,, the learner 
should b^ directed to store his memory, and be taught how 
Jto use them in his own imposition.: 
, IX will also be necessary to observe, that there are many 
peculiar modes of expression or idioms in the English, which 
can only be rendered by adc^ting , some Latin p^farase, or 
using such a variation as wiU best siiit the Latin style. For 
instance — 

Send me word bf/ letter : ^^ '••.., 

To use a literal, or, rather, barbarous expression, we should 
say, mittemiM verbum\\ to speak true or elegant Latin, we 
*ition\dsa,y,fac rne per liter CIS hertiorem, 

I am short of manetf : . ^ • 

Barbarously or Uterally, brevis sum pecunim ;. elegdntly, <2e- 
ficit me pecwda, 

I tbould he hath to make thee to he beaten : 

I junU make them friends: 

He, made as though he wept : 

Such expressions, on the very flirst view, carry with them 
the appevance of I^Iish iidioms. It would be, therefore, ab- 
surd, carelessly to say, es^ent invitus fficere te vapulare^ &c. ; 
but, with a litde 6are and judgment-, and by considering their 
real meaning, it will be easy to give them a turn which may 
answer that, meaning, and to find out a corresponding Latin 
eiqpression. Thus we shall say : 

I would he hath to make thee he beaten: non htbens commit" 
ierem ut vapulares^ that is, I would not willingly give cause 
that...,. 

I wiU make them friends : redigam eos in gratiam. 

He made as though he wg^: simukant quasi feret^ or 5e 
Jkre, 
. And 80 on of phrases in general : thus again 
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Jffliff mate ^0Oflf, that is, supply, st^&do. 

He made muck ofme/u e. he Seated me wefl, camiter me 
tmeimit* 

He makes much &f himself, i: e. he indulges himself, dbi or 
gen^ indtdget. v 

Fotf make game of me f i, e. you laugh at me, hidis me, or 
hidibriomehabes. 

You cm do much with him, tu muitum apud eumpotes. 

You laww what account I make of him, i. e. e;5teem him, 
sds qtuxnti eumfaciam. 

J*n haoe nothing to do with your friendship^ i. e. I re* 
nonnce . . . renundo tutB amicitim, 

I have my brother to entreat, i. e. my brother remains to 
be entreated, resiat miMfrcEtcr adhucexorandus.. 

Thou may st for aU me, licet tibi per me. 

T%0u mayst be gone for cJl me, licet dbedts per me. 

To be spoken of , audire. 

What trade are you of? i. e. do you pursue? Quam or* 
temfactitdsf 

To ask the advice tfttny one^ h e: to colisult, consuliare. 

You are sure to be punished, i. e. a certain punishment 
BvmtB yon, certapconatemanet. 

Be ruled by "me, i. e. listen to me, auseuUa mshi. 
, lam not irfauU^ u e; blamable. Or, I am ^ee fiom feult, 
vaco ctf^. 

Lei him hs^, ie imocfe to go without, his suiter, mukeiur 
tmnd. 

To be sick of a disease, fever, want, i. e. to labour under 
. . . . MoroTig mofit, 4krC. 

Bendes a ^eat member of phrases, which itre derired 
from the pardcular forms and <;%istoms of the Romsins^ and 
which a more intimate acquaintance with Latin authors will 
soon reader &miliar to the "scholar ; as, to seU by auction, 
hasta BsAjwste; with g&od or HI luck,' bonis out maUs oot- 
bus ; to marry, ducere uxorem, ^6. ^ 

And 80 on of phrases m ^en^al : thi^ shows at the kime 
time the nbscdute nec^si^jr of att<»iding more to l^e seiilBe 
than the words, and of suiting the expressions accordingly. 

Many Eflj^kfti setiteiio(e» toay atopear vet)r difficult -a^ in- 
tricate, tsai som^iiMs, at timt «^t, wcatdj siiseeptiMe of 
being converted into elegant, and, at the same time, appropri- 
ate Latin. Tlmse setitencM tile scbelflr shouhl be United 
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to read repeatedly till he understands perfectly thqir sense 
aild meaning. His first business will be, then, to simplify^ so 
as to reduce thetn to their bare and 'original idea, divesting 
t^em of eTery superfluous w6rd and idiomatic expression : 
and he should not begin to write any part of the sentence 
till he has furnished himself with the Latin corresponding to 
tne chief heads of it; for his first attempt will not always 
<jmbrace the full ^cope and purport of its, meaning, and it 
may be necessary to vary his sentence, and give it a ijiew and 
*Jifierent turn, by the change of active into passive, or passive 
jnto active, '&c. ; and then it will be easy to give it a fuller 
iress, and so to connect it by the addition of any suitable 
*ind necessary words, as may give to the whole a force equal 
to that of the English. 

And as the young Latin writer is apt to follow too closely 
^he literal order of the English, it may be necessary to guard 
him against this common error, by the following observation, 
which, though coming more properly under the head of the 
order and arrangement of words, may be introduced in this 
place, as being applicable tp almost every example that may 
occur. It is the genius of the Latin language, that the order 
and position of words are not bound by so strict and immu- 
table laws as in other languages, though certain rules must be 
followed, and such an arrangement preserved, that the style 
may not be confused, puerile and inelegant. Seldom, 
^therefore, does the nominative case come fir^t ih the sentence ; 
but other cases, unless, the sense \md perspicuity absolutely 
require it, ar6 generally plac^ before ^t. 

But, though elegance of style depends 'very much on this 
transposition, carc^ must be taken to avoid* a confused inter- 
mixture of words ; that, • for instance, what belong? to a 
clause of a sentence in which the relative qui^ qua quod, 
occurs, and is dependent upon it,, may not be inter««ixed 
with the clause which contains the antecedent.; as. 

The man who has once transgressed the bdunds of 'nod- 
esty must be completely and perfectly impudent. 

It may not be inelegant to say. 

Qui semelverecundia Jines transient f mm prorsus of^ 'rtet 
es&e impudentem. But to say, 

Qui sefnel verecUndicB, mm prorsiis opqrtet esse imp krh 
tern, fines transient^ ' 

Would rendier the sense ob^ctir.e and unintelligible. 
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Beaides this obscurity, whoever wishes to acquire an ele- 
gant style, will be careful to avoid a too frequent repetition ^of 
the same word, if it does not tend to give greater weight or 
perspicuity to the subject The same syllable too closely and 
fi^equently repeated, cannot but be harsh to the ears, and 

. therefor^ inelegant. Several words following each other 
with the Mime terminati<Hi,. should be carefully avoided. 
To this negligence must be referred a too great con- 
course or clashing of the same letter, which either 
must produce a disagreeable 'harshness in the sound, if 
a repetition of the same , consonants, as, rex Xerxes^ or, 
if they are vowels, must cause such a hiatus as will pro- 
duce some difficulty in prohouncing, as, magno aperto ' ore. 
Where it is possible to give a strict attention tQ ^e smooth 
concourse of th^ words, without endangering the force pf the 
idea, when the preceding word terminates with a consonant^ 
the next should begin with a vowel, and' vice versa. There 
are a few words, however, the succession of which is not ar- 
bitlrary, but which has been £xed by the unvaried usage of 

' the ancients. Ac is not found' before a. vowel, but always 
before a consonant; we do not say ac ego, but atque^o; 
seldom neque autem, but neque vero. — It will also be very ne- 
cessary to guard against poetical endings of a )>r6se sen- 
tence, which, though not very culpable or disagreeable in 
themselves, yet will not fail, to displease, as they, carry an «p- 
pearanocf of affectation and studied conceit. This mult, in- 
deed, was much sooner observed by the .ancients, who are 
supposed, in their common conversation, to have pronounced 
the khguage more according to metre, than it can be by lis^ 
who pronounce many syllables different from their quantity. 

Every kind of ambiguity should also be carefully avoided^ 
as, for instance, in the case of adjectives^ where miiUorum, if 
used instead of muUarum rerum^' might be mistaken for the 
masculine gender. 

The word vir is used when praise or excellence is intend- 
ed; never vfhen blame is expressed: Homo is used indis- 
criminately. 

1. I am very intimate with Fabius, that most excellent and learned 
man. (To be intimate with ; fwmHiarUer uti^ 

^ 2. He put them in mind, tmit aa Dariun had a greatef number of 
persona (majorem h^rbdm hominum'^y so he had a greater number of men. 
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The same distinction is generally made between the pro* 
nouns tUe and iste ; ilk denoting praise, and iste blame or 
contempt. 

1. Beh(dd that libertj, which jou hare so ardentlj desired. 

2. These things (cn^elty and insolence) are to be attributed to amiB 
and victory, not to Cassar. 

Speaking of an obsciire or contemptible person, the Latins 
generally make use of nescio qins for qnidam. Though they 
also use nescio quid, not merely to vilify, but to magnify any 
thing. 

1. What have; you to dread, when you are defending your cause 
against some accuser, whpse eloquence no one ever feared ? 

2. But then I affirm, that when to a good and excellent natural dis- 
position thiB embellishments of learning (ratio doctriruB) are added, 
there results a aqmeth^ng great and eztraordinarv (pracUarum uc sin- 
gutare). 

Quispiam, quisqucm, uVus and unquam are elegantly used 
after negatives, comparatives, after vix, and 5*, when there is 
any doubt, after an interrogation or prohibition, and the prep* 
osition^ sine. Observe that quisquam, quispiam and ulhts 
are thus distinguished from quivis and quilibet; the former 
are generally used in a negative or interrogative sense, the 
latter always in the affirmative. 

1. Qjidspiam: Is 'there any person in the world {ajiicubi) of whom 
you thii^, better ? . ^ 

2. Q^isquam : Tou deny that the tyrant has been more cruel to Syr- 
acuse, than any one of his predecessors (inter crudeUssimos urtquam 
tuUeafuit.) 

^ bet no man* 8 offe/ice make you lose your greatness of soul. 

4. They themselves had dehvered many great men^ withinA the 
suspicion of on)^ (m«. 

5. IMus : Scarcely have you left the other orators (with their leave 
let me speak it) any merit that they ean reap. 

VUus should always be used instead of ornnis after the preposition 
sine; as, 

Without flZZ doubt. 

6. Unquam : Darius having in his flight drunk water, whieh was 
muddy, and defiled with dead Dodies, said that hs had never drank witk 
greater pleasure^ . 

(Observe, that, for the sake of brevity, the verb dico followed by nam, 
19 not inelegantly changed into the verb lujgo, as, iii;^»ot am ssm^^ 
Cvmm, for ^ me nonfaeturum esse). 
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Ne gfuis is elegantly used for lit nemo* 

1; They dispharge^ him from Ms 'office, that no one Bhoald after 
wards commit the sapie crime with impunity. 



N(^ quidquam is more elegsoitly said than et nihil, 

And physicians, generals and orators/ although they understand 
perfectly the principles of their sciencjB {quamms artu pracepta per' 
eeperint), can effect notliing very great or meritorious without expe- 
rience or practice.. , v , 

fyse is. often used for the adjective toius or integer^ in de- 
fining numbers or sp^ce of time; with great exactness. 

1. I have be^n absent (desideror) three, whole days. 

2. I spent three toho!e months in visiting and exploring^ a country, 
which some writers haVe desc'ribed in so liyely (ad mourn aepinxenmt) 
a planner. 

The pronoun 15 is most frequently used for talis, followed 
by lit ox qui; as, nan is sum qiiem contemnas, 

I. I am not such a man, that I should utter a falsehood. 
■ 2. I have seen such io. monster, thiU if I should see another as terri- 
ble, I should die with horror. • • - , 

3. We must use such liberality as may profit friends, and hurw 
no one. 

4« Many were condemned of treason ; but «uc/L was th<^ king's clem- 
ency, tAa< ouly three were executed (tdUma.suppUdd affecHfiurtwt). - 



Idem is most frequently used . for item, porro, attain, sinmi, 
and tumrtum ; as, qtu}d idem m(Bstitiam reprehendit, idemjocitm. 

1. For we pt e that there have been .those, who at the same time 
cnuld speak with dignity apd elegance {onuUt ae graviter)'f at the same 
tijne with artful evasion and s[ubtilty. 

2. He used that kind of food whicn was most sweet and wholesome, 
and at the same time most easy to digest (ad eoneo^uendum), ^ . - 



Instead of rendering the English word off by amnis, it will 
sometimes be necessary to use omnind, sometimes mlbis turn, 
or quisqu6, and sometimes the relative qui^ qua, quod, 

1. There were in aU but two ways, by which l^ey could possibly 
go out of their country ; one througb the Sequani, narrow and diffi- 
cult; the other through our province, much easier and readier («e- 
feditkuque). 
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2. The. queon most. bountifully ehteritained him with aU courtesj , 
and ho9pitalit7. . * 

3. Because the townsmen offered so little money t,o redeem the 
town, they began to demolish aU thenoblest buildings (splendidissima 
yiuBque^tecta). 

For the English aU of thetn^ all af whomy the beet Latin 
writers use iUi q^nes, qui omnes, ■ ■ -, 



"jThe English word every may also be varioijsly rendered 
by singuli, quisqite, when it' implies etich; sometimes by 
singuK repeated; by alius, alius, when it implies a ditrer- 
sity; each in their separate cases; as, TraJiit sua quemque 
voluptas; singulis legionibus singulos legates, jSvery, be- 
fore a word of timej' or used distributively, may likewise be 
rendered by i»; with an accusative case. 

1. The strength of all sciences,^ like the old man s fagOt^ consists 
not in every single stick (in singulis quihnsqijui virgultis)j but in all of 
them united in the band* 

2. T& every thing there is a seasony and it is the duty of everjf man 
to use his time profitably to himself and others (utiliter et sibi et alus nti), 

3. In every corner of the court, there was a court (plural). 

4. He changes his wiiverin^ mind every hour (m hotas), 

5. No one gave less than eighteen bushels every acre, . , 



The word somcj also, when repeated, or followed by the 
word other, is rendered by alius aliuSy, or hie and ille: ^ 

1. Of the things objected to him, 5ome.he,acknowled^d, some he 
extenuated, some he excused by reason of i human frailty, and the 
greatet pairt he flatly denied. 

2. Certainly the inclination of princes to some men, and 'their aver* 
•ion to others, may seem fatal. 

3. Some think one, thing, isome another. 



One another is also rendered by hie and iUe, by alter alter ^ 
oHus alius, and quisque : as, one man delights in one style of 
speaking, another in another: alius aMo c^cendi genere 
gaudet. 

1. It w^ agreed, that there should be free commerce (Uhentm ind$ 
invieem eommercium fore),mi the one prince shduld/de^iounce wu 
Mjajjutthe other. 

16 
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2. There is ons kind of deportment due to a father, and anoAer to 
i: ion ; one to our own countrjohan, and another to a Btrangor ; one to 
a frien^ or benefactor, and another to an enemy who has, in* 
jured us. ' 



Instead of is expressed in Li^tin : 

Ist Before a substantive, by pro with an al>]ative, loco 
or vice with a genitive. 

1. Cato alone is to me tiM^etMf.qf a hundred. 

2. Men who read Lucilius instead of Horace, and Ludretios instead 
o/ViMil. ' , 

3. You have so endeared yourself to me by your kindness, that you 
shall always bp to me instead of a brother. 



When a succession or change of place is expressed, tn- 
ctead of is rendered by in locum. 

1. When men are about to engage in battle, how could they shake 
off the fear of so many toils and pains, and even of death itself, if, in- 
stead of them, piety and fortitude, and the linage of honour, was not 
present to their minds ? 
, S. He sent me instead of another^ 



2dly, before a verb, 

If the subject is a thing that ought to be done, ihstead of 
is expressed by cum with the subjunctive of debeo ; as, 

Instead of Studying, he plays : Ludit citm studert 
deberet. 

1. Instead of showing his mtitud^ for the favours he has received, 
be wholly neglect^ his triends. ^ 

2. Instead of observing a strict discipline, the soldiers of the enonnr 
are now dispersed over toe whole country (tn agris dispaloH tagwUur). 



If the subject is a thing that migM be done, instead of is 
coEpressed by cum wiUi the subjunctive of posswn ; as, 
, Instead of playi'ag, he studies : Studet cum ludere posset. 

1. lnjtea<2,^ b<>'«akinghimselftorest,after the fatiffu^s and laboius 
of the day, he ^'^ed to retire into his closet, where ne generally de- 
voted several hours of the night to study and meditation. 
' 2. bistead of sheltering himself under a tree, he encounters (m 
caput objicU) the whole fury of the storm. 



If the verb is in a past tense, dd}eo or possum mnst be 
put in tlie pluperfect ; as, 

He played instead of studying : Ludehat cum' studere cK* 

biiisset. 

■ I ■ 

1. Instead qf ptinraing tlie enemy, &nd reaping^ the fruits of hia 
florious Tictory at Canne, Hannibal kept his army the greatest part of ' 
tne wi'nter at Capua, the dissoluteness and luxuries of which city so 
enervated the minds flnd bodies of his soldiers, that Marcellus seems 
to have said with mat propriety {veri dixisse) that Capua had proved 
a CanniB to Hannmal. 

2. The tyrant Dionysius, instead €f adorning^- the mind of the son 
of. IHon with: virtue and learning, brought him up in such a manner, 
that, though he was but a boy {vt quum puer adinodum esset)f he soon 
piofi^d into every species of debaucheiy and dissolutetiess. 



3dly, If it is a thing that ought nor to, be done, instead of 
is turned into emd not, or rather than ; as, 

You ought to study, instead of playing : Studere deberes, 
nou autem htdere ; or, studere deberes, potius qudm ludere. 

1. A wise governor ought to enboufage peaceful artfl, tfuleait qf, 
endanffering me safety of bis country by useless wan. ,. 

% ^all we spend our precious tmie in ease and idleness, instead 
afwiudjing the liberal arts, and storing our minds with yanous kinds 
of knowledge ? 



So far from, is rendered in Latin sometimes.by adeo nan^ 
ita ntni^ sometimes by tantum abest ut, followed by ut, or by . 
ncn modo non-sed etidm, non solum non-verum etiam; as, 

You are so far from loving me, that you rather hate me: 
Tantum abest id me ames, ut me potius oderis. 

Observe that the best authors often use non modd, for non 
modo non. 

1. He was so far from being superstitious, that he despised those 
many sacrifices and temples in his own country : so far from' being 
fear(ul of death (ita non tinudus ad t^tortem), that he was slain in batp 
tie in the service of the public. 

2. He was so far from bein^ greedy of money, that he ma^e no 
other use of it, than to free his friends from dangers and inconveniences 
sdth it. (^noMaticetoiihwirtieiplefut.indvLa.) 

3. Tou are so far from loving me, that you injure me as much 9M 
fovL can {quantum in te est), 

A. So far is my gtieffrom being lessened, that it is increased. 
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On the point ofy is rendere^d in Latin by in eo tU ; it is w 
agitation to^ by id agitur ui ; and in the case of, hehre a 
noun, is expressed by in with an ablative. 

1. As he had been cast in his suit (quaniam eausd ceddisMt), Im 
was an Hu point of being ruined. 

2. They made a sally from every gate, and were already on tke 
^nt of being rieptflsed) when they sounded a retreat, and retumea 
into the to?rn. 

.3. He haid as many votes a« the law .required, and it. was uadei- 
stood that it was in agitation to elect him consul. 

4. He assured them (fidem its dedit)^ that he Would do as he bad 
done in the ease of his x>ther enemieis. 



Primus^ unus, solus ^ vMmus, frustrd, &c., are, used simply 

with the verb, instead of primus jmt qui, &>c as also the 

interrogative quis ; as, 

Who is there that would not eiHbrqce virtue herself? Qms 
virtutem non ampkctitur ipsam ? .. 

Ik He was the onlv one who remained at his post. 

2. Sicily was thejirst of foreign states which courted the friendship 
of the Roman people. 

3. But the UbianA) who were the only nation of all those beyond the 
Rhine, that had sent ambassadors to Cesar, earnestly entreated him 
to come over to tlioir assistance {vt siM ausdHumferra). 

4. It is in vain foft a man to avoid prodigaUty, if he turns to the 
eontnury eze«M. 

Without, before a substantive, after a negation, may be ex- 
pressed by 9U5t, nisi cum ; as. They fight not without pay ; 
nm pugnant nisi stipendiati. * 

1. Labienus, when hd had spoken these things, swore that he would 
not return into the, camp without victory (without being victorious). 

2. The queen answered that she hiLd no power to ffive the daugh- 
ters of her subjects in marriage, without the «ousent of their par^nta. 



Or it may be expressed by a verb, a participle, or an ad- 
verb ; as, Grass grows without bidding, or sowing : irtjussa . 
virescunt gramina. 

1. The death of this man was^ not witfiout suspicion of poison 
among the vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned whom 
they tove. 

Sf. If Pompey, when he was sick, had died in Naples, he would not 
have be6n engaged in a war with his father-in-law ; he had not taken 
up arms without preparation (imparatus). 

3. Tbi best thmgs we do ariB painful, and the exercise of them griev 
ous, if they are continued loithout intermission. 



4. He finished the bttsiness unthout staying longer. 
h. Thej went off wiAaut obwrting that they were clobely watched 
[inUmtiiis ohaervari). 

Let it be dbserved that where the latter clause is emphati- 
cd, the verb shodd be used instead of the iMirlfopie. 

6. He walktf throajfh the garden; without admiring the sWeetneae 
of the lilies and roses, th0 beautiftd order of the walks, and the melo* 
dious singing of the birds, (nee to/men.) ' . 



TVithaui, before , a verb, may be expressed by the relative 
qtdy gtuB^ quody by. quin, 6r hf an ablative absolute ; as, He 
does, noting wijtJumt consfjiUing y%m : Nihil agit quin' te coi»- 
sulat, or ie incansuUo, 

1. Since my father does noting great or small without communi- 
eating it to m^, why should he conceal Uhs from me ? 

2. 1 cannot read Tidly concerning old age ; concerning friendship'; 
bis offices ; or his Tnsculan questions, without almost adoring thkt 
divinely-inspired breast. 

3. It is a miserable thing to die before, one's time. What time,' I 
pray {fuod tandem tempus) ? That of nature } Why, nature, for her 
part, ^ve you the use of U£e, as of so muok money (tonjuom petU" 
nioi}, toithcit setting any day of payment. 



Observe, that where there is a neuter adjective or p|t>notui^ 
especially when followed. by ouo, it is better,, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to use opusy with the nominative { or, as some 
grammarians have it^ opus must become *an adjective ; as. 

He has need of what he enjoys : " Id'ei opus efst, quofruitur. 
It would not be so well to say, opus est co quo^ because they 
might be taken for the masculine. ' 

1. You have no need of that which I have need of^ whilst you are ' 
contented with your own conditien; and even superfluities are b<S^ ' 
come necessary to me. 

2. He has n£t4 ef that jmry tidng which. Hannibal and many other 
generals used in the midst of the greatest dangers, and in every en* 
garment, which they call, presence of mind (pr«BMn<» onuitt eon- 
siUwm). 



We say that the verb sum is followed by a genitive or an 
ablative when it serves to denote a quality, praise and blaitney 
&c. \ but it is only when there is an adjective added to the 
substantive; as, 

That lady is of a remarkable biMuity ; 
16 • 
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We would not say pukhritudine alone : and it muist be ob- 
seryed, that the genitives or ablatives are not always used in- 
discriminately ; we &}lould say, est magno nata. 

1. But l^st I should entertain too sanguine a hope of success in a 
pursuit which admits of so much uQcertainty (in re dubid) ; for in- 
deed what right have I to use so pressing a solicitation to you, who 
are of cAe kighsst authority and mast eongummaH tpUdonif I commit 
m jself and my fortunes solely to your favok' and well known bene ve- 
lencei 

2. When Timoleon had so great Mn authority and such eomjdete 
power, that he might have governed them even against their Will, but, 
at the same time, so much possessed the love and affectioils or the 
Sicilians, that he ntight have obtained the kingdom with the iman- 
imous 'consent of iS (nuUo reeusante regnum obtineret)^ preferring . 
their love to their fear, he abdicated the sovereign power, and lived a 
private man at Syracuse. 



Oportety opus est, necesse est, velim, &/p. usually take an 
infinitive after them, or a ^subjunctive with the conjunction 
ut; but it is more elegant, to omit this conjunction, as it is 
likewise to leave it out after the verb cavto. 

1. There is a certain intemperate deg^e of affection towards our 
friends, which it is necessary we should restrain. ^ 



But instead of non opus est^ non oportet, quid est opus^ it is 
more elegant simply to s^y, non est quod, nihil est quod; as, 
Nihil est qubdmihi agas gratias ; There is no reason that you 
should thank me. 

1. Concerning the affairs of Britain, I understand from your letters, 
there is no need to apprehend any danger. 

2. 1 am distracted with my apprehensioiis concerning the health of 
our Tullia, concerning which there is no need to write more largely 
to voU. 

i. What occasion is there to build a^tragedy on so trifling a siibjeet? 



RULES 

FOR THE PBONOCTN qui,qUiB, qoody AND OTHER RELATIVES. 

After digrms and indignus, efipsecially, qui is used in its 
different cases for ut ego, lit tu, ut is, ut mens, tit tibi, ut 
nosier, &c. fol/owed by the subjuncCive mood : as, you are 
worthy to beloved ; d^gnus es, qui ameris. 

1. Toar mother deserves, or is worthy, that you should love hery 
obey her, and learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui in these different 
caiieB, as goyernri by the different v^rbs.) 

2. Tou are worthy tAo/ 1 should look to your happiness. (Quon^nt.) 

3. You have been worthy that we should listen to r^ou. 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happiness shoiild be- 
Ml^em, 



If, on the oonti'ary, the relative clause refers to the senti- 
ments of the author or writer, or is the actual language. of 
the person of whom the author is speaking, the rdative is 
foUowed by the indicative mood. . 

. X, He rested the point of controversy not on the order of succession, 
but on the felicity of his birth. That his brother, indeed, had been 
bom first, but it was while his fatht^r was yet in a private station; 
that he, on the contrary,^ was the first born, after ln» father had been . 
advanced to the throne. That his brothers, therefore, toho. were bom 
before him, might claim as their right the private paUimony, which 
their fiither possessed at that time, but not the kingdom ; but that he 
was the first, whom his father had brought up after he had obtained 
the kingdom. 

When the relative clause expresses the cause. of the ac- 
tion, and may be rendered in Ekiglish by the preposition in, 
with the participle ; or when it it is us^d for et quod is, et quo* 
mam is, d&c.^ or ccHues after uipote, ut, quippe, it will be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive mood : as, omnes-^^audare fortU' 
nas meas, qui gnatum haberem iaU ingenio prtsditum; AU 
praised my fortunes, who kad^ or, in having, or, because 1 
^ad, such a son. 
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1. Happy sailor, tofto gamtd the shore, and toaa safely dratBn oo 
land. 

How ungrateful you are to fortune, toko thus make a toil of a 
pleasure. 



n.' 



When the relieve follows an interrogative or a negative^ 
and expresses the same thing and subject as the antecedent 
clause^ it is joined with the subjunctive mood ; as, There is 
no one, who does not hate you; nimo est, qui te^ nan oderit» 

1. Who is the boy, who car^ apply to his. studies, where there is such ' 
a boise (ubi tot ob^rejntnt graculi) f 

2. There is no .one who does not understafidj that the body is then 
most pleasantly affected, and best recruited, when it is refireshed witii 
seaifonable and. moderate sleep. 



The relative coming afler the English verbs to be, to be 
found, when nreceded by the word tJi^e, is, for the sake of 
perspicuity, followed by the subjunctive mood : as, Therefore 
men who say; isuni qui dicant. 

1. There have been found men^ who voluntarily shortened their own 
life: th^se I think worse, and more mischievouSf 

2. There are philosophers, who think, that the most precious thing 
in liie is time (tempus pretiosissimuni esse). 



When the relative . comes after intensive words, as, such, 
80^ and is« used for ut ego] id tu, S^c, it is followed by the 
subjunctive : ' as, I am not such a man as to say,- or, I am hot 
the man who says ; ' non sum is qui dicam. This will not 
takef place after the demonstrative pronoun t5 ; for it would 
then be, I am ndt that man toho say, non sum is qui dico, or, 
I who say am not that man\ 

1. I am not. so hard-hearted, ofi to deny you your reqi^est. 

2. Such is the authority of this man, that it can neUh^ be shdken by 
the Mooittt intriga^B of his enemies^ )»» by the opva attacks of the 
Qiitltitude^ 



For the sake of perspicuity, the subjunctive will be tsed 
after qui, when it is preceded by such restrictive words ^ 
9okis, unims, unus ; bs, lie is the only one qf the family who 
kamsi ^ sohts ez familid qui discat; were we to' say, 4^5- 
dt^ it might be mistaken for, he M>ho learns is the only onjcof: 
ihefcamly. 
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1, He was the only one of the philosophers, .who maintained that 
wifldom was the <m/y guide of life, toAicA 2ei2. to happiness. 

a. He was the only one who said that the soul of man is the maii| 
that the hodj is nothing- but a dwelling or an instrument. 



When qui is used for the interrogative indefinite quis, and 
ftot as a^ mere relative, it is followed by the subjunctive ; as, 
TeR me whom you see, die mihi quern videos : if it w^ mere- 
ly the relative, as in^this sentence; I know the man whom you 
see, it would be, notus est mihi homo, qjaem vides, - . 

1. As for me, from the time when I first saw you, and learnt from 
most men j with whom I conversed, what erudition and virtue y<m 
possessed, it .became the first object of my wishes to gain your love 
and esteem. 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend so many sciences, and hy what 
arts men have polished the riide manners of barbarians, andf have 
changed worse for better, disgraceful for excellent, and the v^ilest for 
the most plreciouis things ? ' 



It is not only afl;er< dignus, that the relative ^£ is used for 
ut; but, in general, where the relative clause indicates any 
final- cause, desigti or purpose, and flight be . rendered by a 
supine, by ut or cul^ then qui may be elegantly used ; as, He 
sent ambassadors . to sue for peace ; misit legatos qui paceiii 
peterent, * ' 

1. He sent certain men to bring him to town. 

2. Then Romulus, by the advice of the fi^thers, sent ajpbassadors 
to the neighbouring states to solicit the friendship and connubial alli- 
ances with this newly-established people 1 

3. I did not give jou money to use at your pleasure. 

4. He further enjoined them to send spies in^ all parts to learn 
the designs and motions of their enemies. . 



And in i9any other instances it is used for the English in- 
finitive, where the sense will easily admit of it. 

1. As a calm at sea is understood, when the least .breath of wind 
does not stir the waves, so is the quiet and peacefiil state of the 
min4 beheld, whon there is no passion to discompose it. 

2. They have no clocks to distithpiish hours, (harologia, quibus horas 
noscumt), nor mile-stones (mUUa:rta) to shiho the distance of places. 



In sentences which admit of ?l transposition, without cre- 
ating any obscurity, it is very elegant to put the relative gw, 
qua, quod, and its coiApounds, before the antecedent, in the 
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beginmngof the sentence ; as, quam mecum oolis amiciticah, 
m^ti laudant :. and to 'give greater force or stress ip tfie 
sense, and in order to form a stronger connexion between the 
relative and the antecedent, the pronouns is, Mc, idem, d&c. 
aie elegantly placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as, quern Deus tfiisit, ei novf, ereditis, whom God hath 
s^nt, him ye believe not. 

1. We commonly say that those men .are always asleep, whoj in our 
opinion j are indifferent and careless aix>ut every thing. (Qjtufs pu- 
tamus.) 

2. Notliinff can be more foolish th|ui ^oscj who, in a fietf city, be- 
have themselves in aii audacions and alarming manner. 

3. Let ^very man exercise himself in the profession which h» 
knows. 

4* Whatmer change of manners takes place in princes will'soom 
pass into the neople. 

5. Drops or crimson blood distil and stain the earth with gore from 
the tree, which I tore from the soil, having first broken. its roots 
asunder. 

6. The sanie land shall receive you returning thither in its fertile 
bosom (ubere Ueto), which first brought you forth the race of mighty 
ancestors* 

Est, sunt, exit, &c. blegantly admit the relative ^t, qU<i^, 
quod, with the omission of the antetcedent aUquis, quoddam, 
&c. followed by an indicative or a subjunctive ; as, 

Est de quo tibi gratulor. 

1. There \fi scmt one to whom you can give tliese letters. 

2. Tou have what to write in these Eventful times. 

3. There were 5om« men at that time'toAo said Cicero did^not de- 
serve so highly of his country {de patrid bene meritum), 

4. There are some men whose delight is to follow the camp, and. to 
encounter the dangers of war. - 



The omission of the antecedent is also elegant, where it 
may be easily inferred from the sense of the subject; as. 

You have one, or, a friend, who wishes you well : Hdbei, 
qui tibi hmt cupiat. 

1. He sent men or servants, to invite all his friends to supper. 

2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can teach 
them with diligence and faithfulness. 

(This rule may be referred to th^ former.) 



The pronoun is, or iUe, is ofleAer understood before the 
relative qui, qua, quod. 
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1. He^wlo despiiM riohes^ is a wise mbn. 

2. But if we retreat through fear and consternation, these s&me eii** 
cumstances wfU be adverse to us ; neither the advantage of sitoationi 
nor the number of alUes, will be able to protect him^ vohom arms could 
not protect {ip/jem arma nUtUml potu^iU). 



The relatiTes guaiisy quoMus^ quot, are elegantly placed 
before the antecedents, taliSy tantus, tot; and the relative 
adverbs quanto^ ubiy quo, qmm,^amdiu, quoties, before tantd, 
ibiy hdc, or e^, tarn, hxmdiu, toties ; as, 

Atlas was made, as great a mountaiil, as he was a man : 
Quanius erat, tanius mons jfacijus Atlas. 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of those, 
who govern the state. (Say,«t<cA as those, who govern the stats, 
tuck are usually citizens. 

2. There are almost as many different kinds of speaking, as there 
we oorators. 

3. Th» more elevated we are in rank^ Hu more submissive should 
we behave ourselves* 



For omnis qui, and omnia qutByii is often much better, as 
it is more concise, to put quicunque, quisquis, and quidquid. 

I wish you to consider that in aU things j in ttfUeh yoacan show a 
kindness tc^ my friend, you will bind me to you by the strongest ties 
of gratitude. 

The pronoun quid is most frequently uted for the adverb 
cur; as, 

H%y do yo]u weep t Quid jUs f 



And, on the conjtrary, it is more degant to use the adverbs 
cur, quare, quemolfrem, instead of propter or ob quern, quam, 
quod; d&c. as, 

Many reasons occurred to my mind, for telhich I thought 
that labour would prove an honour to you : 

MuUa wihi veniebant in mentem quamobrem iUum laborem 
Hbi ionori fore putarem. 

1. Nor yet have I been able t64»vi8e any reason, for vAiA hb 
oxLrht to undertlUce their cause. 

S. Bat if there is no jre«sQa,/<M* whitk you should load this od^eiap 
ble wretch with so great calamities, my advice is, that yQU $l|0^ 
Wjfvst\am{ut€iparcatwr), 

3. Bat there were many reasons, Jbr whuk I wished to be tkeM 
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To the interrogatives quis^ qua, quid, 'qud, quando, the 
Darticle ec is elegaiitlj prefixed ; as, 
Brutus €cquid agit ? What does Brutus ? 

1. I pray yon, fehat so great misfortune can yon imagine, which 
does not fiul to my lot ? 

2. Who had the power of entering into the forum ? 

, 3. When did you suppose that you would give in an itecount of your 
proceedings ? 



Id qu&d is most frequently used for quod, when it refers 
not merely to one substantive, but to the whole preceding 
sentence; as, 

You love virtue, which I commend : Amos virtutem, id 
quodlaudo. '• \ ' 

1 . The undeserving are often loaded with wealth and honours, 
whilst the ^oo^meet with cc«iem;>t and repulse ; whidk is the reason 
that virtue itself is not practised ^ith much zeal. 

2. But the man who feels no sh&nie, whick I find happens in many, 
1 consider not only worthy of reprehension, but eve;i of punishment. 

3. Ton have si^ified your intention to leave this country soon, 
whick has affected us all with the most lively concern. 



When the pronoun is is used for taHs, it is eleglmtly fol- 
lowed by qui, qua, quod, instead of ut is^ ut ea, &c., as, by 
the same rule, quavtus, quaUs, quot, quoties, will be more ele- 
gantly put for ut tantus, talis, tot, toties ; as, 

Such, or so great, is your desire of revenge, that, if I were 
inflamed with it, I shod 1 be the most miserable : 

Ea or tdnta est tua tindicta cupido, qud or quaintd si Jlch 
grarem miserrimus essem, 

1. Such indeed is your learning, that, if I possessed it, J cAiould call 
myself fortunate. 

2. You have read Homer so often: that, if I had read him as often,. 
things would go on much better with me. 

8 We have gained so many trophies from our enemies, that no na 
tion can boast of ever having gained so many,. 



Qui, qua, quod, is often elegantly used simply for taUs, or 
tanius, or qutUis ; as, 

Such is thy love towards me : Qtii tuus est ergd me amor. 
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1. Such is thy hardness of heart, ^ the divine jud^ents will at lail 
&11 upon thy giulty head. 

2., Cities ako, as well as, other things, spring from the lowest he* 
ginnings : aiflerwards such as their own bravery and the gods assist 
get themselves grreat pow<ir and a ereaf. name. 

3. Each person holds an in'ttrarfT and. secret conversation with his 
own heart, and such 09 it highly concerns him to regulate properly. 



And what deserves to be imitated, as being particularly 
degant, is the use of quc^s,- without b^ing preceded by 
taUs; as; : ; 

You are blessed with such- a child, that^ if I had such a one, 
I should greatly rejioice : 

Felix es pufito, qucdis.si mihi. esset^ magnopere gauderefn, , 

Especially aS" the senate and people of Rome had then .such a lead- 
er, that J had tliey now his fellow, (^ruo/i^ si nunc,*sset), the same fatf 
Would overtake' thee, which then befell theih. 



Qui, qua, quod, with or without, quippe, is very elegantly 
usjsd for cum, or qudd. ego, cujnr tu, &c:, and cigus for cum 
gus, cum. meus^ ciim tuus ; cui for cum .mihi, &clj, with thi^ 
verb'that follows in the subjunctive mood ; a4, . 

What woridet that men die, wlien we know that they ar6 
mortal 1 "* 

Quid mirum homines mori^ quos sciumus tnprtales e^se f 
Quos used for cum eos, 

1. How is it possible that vou should converse on the subject of lit- 
erature, since you never paid the least attenti'on to it? _ 

11. And certainly that conduct of mine is entitled to th^ hiehest 
commendation, in that I was unwilling that my. fellow pitieens. should 
be exposed to a band. of armed ruffians. 

3: They rated and blamed the 'Seigm^ for 'having 8urTtTt4^td tJwm'^ 
0tlves to the people of Rome, and abandoned tLe bravery^of their 
prog^niUiTa (patriam'oirtutemprojedissent). , v ' 



The relative qui, qua; quod, is elegantly used after ifkm, 
instead of a^ or cum ; as, ' 

Nor had he the same master tis bis fiither : Nee eodemmor 
gistro, quo pater, usus est, , „ . » 

1. The wise man is 'not confined within the same hounds with the 
rest of the worl«l: ^o age., no time, no place, limits hit; th'o^htd, bjat 
he pe^etrates and passes beyond them all. 

2. At the same tiitte tDith'tke Mdm, the Ambarri also acquaint 

17 
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Ccfor, that, their couiitry boinff depopulated, they cannot ea«iljr keep 
off the yiolonce of the enemy From theif towns. 

3. This nation is not bo >earlike as the neighbouring stales ; and it 
does not make use of the same- weapons in war as other nations. 



Qui, qua, quod, is also elegantly used for e^ is, et ego, et 
• 111, j&c, for t5 vera, tu veto, &c., in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, or a mein!)er oi a sentence, wh^n it may be easily re- 
ferred to what goes before ; as, ^ • , 

\i happened in my ^absence, and had I been presmit : 

Me absente qccidit, qui si adfidssem ; for et ego, si, or si , 
vero, &e. * / 

. 1. Tou have al\|rayH 
vravs followed it, I 

2. A friend was 1 

would Jiot succeed {vt succedertt.) {Vereor ne fiat expresses ^ what 
we' wish not to happen ^ vereor v( fiut, what we wish to happen, but 
are afraid it may not.) 

3.' i' asked him' this question ) tM when 'A« did not answer, I tz- 
fosed ^ do it. 

\ . ' •. ■ \ , ' . •■ 

Qui, qud, quod, may also be used for ' quia, nam ego, tu^ 

is, &c., when it is clear, from the Context, that though the 
causal conjunctiori is not inserted, yet it may* be easily infer- 
red from the feense ; as, 

You are truly repreliensible; for,' \vhen you stand in need 
of the friendship of all, you 'injure all : 

Verh repreliensione digiins e^i, qui, ^ cum omnium amicitid 
mdigeas, omnibus noccs ; for 'nam cv>m tu omnium, &c. • 

1. Ypt certainly it is not my part, sin^e^ as you are used to wonder 
/ apply generally so much industry in writing, to commit myseff so 
fiir as to appear to ha,'ve been negligent in it^ especially as that would 
be the cringe, hot only of ne?ligenco, but also of ingratitude* 

2. It was not tlie part, of that general ,'^ini;e he knew that he wae in 
tiie midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go out of the camp on* 
armed, and to straggle about the fields. ' ' ■ 



> 'Qtit, qucB, quod, is also often usedfor cum in a narration. 

1. Cfesar, kiuntvng that the enemy would immediately abandon 
their canip, advanced with his forces against them. 

^. /^he m%Ji,'heing q£ some authority, of a grave demeanour, ad- 
vanced in years, aha a father too, was struck dumb with astonishment 
:at the barefaced proposal of this shameless man (jobstwpvit komims. 
i7nprobi,dicto). ' 
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The relative qui, qua, quod^ is often used for a Substan- 
tive, especially after tb6 verbs sum aud Ao&eo; when due 
sense seems to demand such a variation ; as,. 

I have a request to make to 3rou r Est quod te rogem, 

%. If.thoa bring thj.gifls to the ftltar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother kath aught again^ thee, (that. ^, a compUdnU, that qf 
which he may complamj) leave there thy gift before the altaxj an.d go 
thy Way ; first bp reconciled to thy' brother, and then comeen/l offer 
thvgift. 

}i. I have an aecusiUwn against theey that thou hast deserted thy 
first love. 



Qui, qua, quod, maj, in soine ii^stances^ b^ used' for the 
English partide e^er ; as. 

The. fourth year after he had come.: Quiartia quo venerat 
anno. . ; 

What 1 have yon not heard of Cssar's achievement^ in Spaini 
Two armies beaten ? Tw.o generals defeated ? Two provinces taken^ 
These things were done forty dJays afier Ctfesar was. co iji^ in view of 
theenemy^ • 

It must be observed, that though .the English very often 
omits the relative, yet the. ellipsis must always bef supplied ih 
Latin; ^ 

1* The man I sa,w yesterday told me of vour disaster. 

2. Go into' the vUlage tfver against you -(qui voHa e regione est), and 
hiring away all the' propigions you. can coUect, that we may sot sail 
again immediately. .. '' ' ' 



OF VERBS. 



Ad it is sometimes difficult to determiae, when an accun- 
tive with the infinitive is to be used, afler the English con- 
)unctioti that, and when it is better to turn that into quod or 
f<f with a nominative followed; by an indicative or subjunc- 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few oliservations. 



Ut is always usied, and never the .accusative with the in«/ 
finitive, after ita, sic, talis, or is for tcdts, tanius, aded ; aAer 
verbs of causing or effecting, persuading, impeUing, ethart" 
• ing, advising, ampeUing, entreating, beseeching', decreeing, 
commanding, ^xcept juheo ; and afier verbs of teUing, writ- 
ing, Kad di nouncing, when they, carry, with them the force 
of a command ; and also after atcidit,Jit, contingit. 

1. He persuaded me to write. ^ 

SI. 1 beseech yon to come. 
d. I h&ppened to see yoo. 
4. He commtud^d me to come. 

6. Tour neieiibpur is plunged, into stich profligacy and luxury, that 
words banuot descri^ his desperate condition. ' . 

But let it be observed,' that when moneo denotes informa- 
tion, and* not advice, it is always joined with the infini- 
tive ; as, . , 

He apprized him by a trusty messenger, that it was in 
' agitatioh to break down theb^'idge. 

In the same manner persuadeo, though generally followed 
by Ut, when it signifies to convince, is always followed by an 
infinitive; as, ; 

I wish you thoroughly to convince yourself, that no one is 
dearer to me. 

Observe aldo, that the articles of every agrieement, or coih 
ditioa of a bargain, are expressed hy ut 

After verbs denoting h doubt or opinion^ the Latins ele- 
gantly use fore or futurum tsse, followed by ut or qui, with 
the subjunctive, instead of the future of the infinitive ; a% 

I doubt not that there will be many who 

Non dubito fore plerosque, qui.,,,. 
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1. I hvpt that %e will return into your favoul*. ^ 

2. 1 donat dovJUt that fnany teiU think this mode . of writing Uiflin| 
and insignificant, and altogether .unworthy of the characters of those 
great-personajy^s. 

3*. I neoer mought that ti powen, which seemed so firmly esti^lish- 
edy toovld 90 monfaU to tha ground {tarn eUd m rmkam pradpitaretur) 

This ^nn seems to haye been originallj'made use oTuti 
verbs which wanted a ^^pine, and consequently a future of 
the infinitive, and to have been afterwards adopted more uni- 
versally on account of the degande of the variation. 



After the verbs /o tw7/, to wish, to desire, to suffer, and 
after aquum est, oportei, necesse est, sequitur, either ut or 
the Accusative with the infinitive maj \)e uited indifferently. 

1. I desired that my father should wrifiB. . . ^ 

2. A man n^ust die. 

3. It is n^/t< this should he done. ' 

4. H&nce it follows, that ho. mail can- make a great progress in lit- 
erature withbut genius; 

5. lie toi^AecZ. him to assemble his forces, 4nd to march against the 
«nemy. , . > . ' 



Actives should be ^changed into passives, or qudd?jiAi4 
should, if possible, be used where two accusa^tives with ah it^ 
finitive might create' an ambiguity, which of the two was. the 
case of the infinitive; as, potrtm tt aniare dicuni. Here it 
is doubtful, whether you love, the father, or the father yon. 
We should therefore say, either jEMsfrem a teamed, or m poire 

te (WMTt. 



QuddttiKy be used when it implies the cause or reason 
of what gioes before; when it might easily be changed into 
quia; and after verbs of certain affections, ad of rejoicing, 
grieving, &cl, qudd may be safely used, as well as the acc^ 
sative with the infinitive; as, * - 

I ain glad thai you are returned safe. , . 
' Quodredieri^ incohmis, or te rediisU incolumem gaudeo. 

1. After the trouble? of jmind, and the pains you have endured, I 
cannot "but r^oice that you are so well, ^{^ubd, here implying the 
cause or reason that I rejoice, may be equally Used, or the accusative 
wi6i th9 infiniti^ve.) 

2. I have received letters firom home, iMid ain overwhelmed with 
the deepest sorrow, that my father is so ill {gvM inmorbQ sUpatar), 

17* 
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With these few exceptions, however, the accosatire with 
the infoitive is most frequently used by the' anci^ts. , 



But the conjunctions ut and quod Hre not to b^ used indis- 
criminately : jthe chief difie]:ence ^eems'to be, that, when the 
. preceding clause is or ought to be the cjau^ or reason of the 
following, we should use ut ; otherwise the accusative with 
the infinitive, or sometimes qudd. 

1. Tou have often exhorted Ine to make a collection of my epis* 
ties, if I should write them with any. degree of accuracy (Here the 
exhortation is evidently the cause of-collectinf the ^pwtles.) 

• 2. So maity and gteat favours have yod heap^ upon m«« that so far 
iroiri repaying them, I must live ana die'conecijue of my own in* 
gratitude. . . . > . v 

After the comparative, the sign of which is too; too much, 
we must make use ofqudm ut, with the subjunctive ; as, 
' He is too proud to teach you : Superhior est, qmm ut te 
doct<U, 

t. His learning and virtue are too great to be set forthwith advan- 
ta|re hy me, and too well humm evprv where to need it, unless 1 
would, according to the proverb, show' the Sun with a lantern. 

2. Some- hoys are too idJIs to.le&m, and too contumacious to obey, 
the precepts of their masters. ■ 



The conjunctions «^ iu:,.jo1ned together; are often elegantly 
used for ne; as, 

The iirst principle of justice is, that no one should do an 
ipjury to another^ Justitia prmum munus est^ ut ne cui 
nocetU. ' 

1. And do not so far commit yourself^ lest, -when you have been 
tiling by uS) yoti should appear to hsve been - 

n^ust also t&kfi care that we may not. appear to. do this 
throug^h anger. ^ . 

The common rule, that, when two verbs come together, 
the second is put in th^ infinitive^ must be restricted withio 
very narrow limits. It is chiefly and only used after certain 
verbs, as volo, nolo, cupio, cmo, conor^ tento, audeo, studeo^ 
cogito, possum, nequeo, oblivi^cor, debet, r,cepi, mcipio, ennsti' 
tuo, soieoi consuevi, cogor, scio, &c. 



supplied wit|) evenr 
.w4uitin|r to yourself. 
2. Vre n^ust also 
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1. My father wr^ed me to write to him) by the tenderestmqtivM of' 
•SFection and gratitude {per amorem et omnia pietatis qfida). (We 
i^oold not say impuUt saiber^, but W, or td.^ 

2. Since my parents wish to educate me m the liberal arts, I shall 
do my utmost endeaTours to learn many things (irf dise^iK fud'a^ 
plmma). 

Care must be also taken not to fall into Gnecisms^ by too 
' rash a use of the infinitive; as, 

He instigated him to ask for, this. {Here the infinitive 
would be .wrong.) 

He ufent to the river to wash away thi blood. 

The same caution must be used afler adjectives ; as, 

He is ajit person. to do th(d\idoneus est yui ]iocfpLc%a£)^ 

My brother is very desirous to ham, . 
, That lesson is very easy to understand, / ' 

Qiitn is used for ut non; followed by a subjimctivei; 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of great indastfy 
should riot he a learned man. 

Often for qudd non : ^ 

/ dar^e not blame what you have done, not that I do ntd 
differ from you in my opinio^, but because I know you have 
acted from the best 6f motives^ and to the best ofyourjudg^ 
ifunt (ex optima sententid atque consiUo id egisse). 

For qui non in thede forms : , 

There is none, uiho doef not know. , • 

Tf^ is there, who does not beUeve it ? 

Very often for cur non, followed by an indicative. 

Why do you not fly hither (quin hue advplas) ? 

Why do you not qrm yowrs^l , 

Why, if we fed the vigour of youth, do we not fi^ouni our 
horses? ^ 



After a negative expression, cm* ^ven an interrogation, the 
Latins itiake use of nisi, qtiin, where the English usually has 
tbepartiele but; and sometimes of qui, qu<B, quod; as, 

They are fit for nothing, 6i<^ to be slaves : Eos non deed 
nisi esse servo's,. 

1. There is a time, when the richest women ought to marry; tiiey 
seldom let slip an opportunity at first, hut it fills their minds with dls 
appointment and bitter imgoish. 

2. Among the Epicureans, there is nothing Uu what a exowd of 
atoms can perform. 
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3. Cnsar's translation of estates^from thd rigbtiiil dwners to stna- 
^gers ought not to be accounted liberal; for nothitpig is liberal, hU 

what is, at the same time, just. 

4. What is it to recollect' one's self, Ind to rally the scattered and 
disordered parts of-the soUl into their proper pl»ce (in svum locum) ? 



The conjunction ' ^052 has a subjunctive mood after it; 
but it mast be observed, that }t is ulways used by the ancients 
with a present, if the preceding verb, or thd subject itself, be 
concerning a thing present, though the English has the per- 
fect oi" imperfect ; and if the.' subject refers to the past, it is 
always^ used witlLthe perfect, though -the English has" a plu- 
I)erCect; as,' ^ ' " ' _ 

Yod are silent, as 'if you did not know that the thing 
is so : T(ices, qua$i nescias ran ita esse. 

1. Toil are silent concerning . this business, a^ if yo.u did not 
know it. ' * ' 

,2. Are .[jjrou not a foolish fellow, to ask me what 1'tlp.nk will be 
doA^ in t^s busine&js, as\f i were acquainted with wha^ he himself 
does not know ? ; 

3. For he writes in such a manner, as if I had been obl^g^ to go to 
them, and jiot they to me. 



The canjaactipiu quum, Gr mm, wheii implying a reason 
previously kpown, or given, 2^d answering to the English 
siyuce; Ts usually followed by the Subjunctive ; and when it is 
used for etsi, 

1. JVhen I know^on are accustomed to read good books, I wonder 
ihiki yov re&p. po httie advantage from them -^efruetus mdlos ex us 
perdpere). 
. % Things Uxag 9o^ or this being the case, I shall say no more. ' 



The English particle hdng, implying a cause, is various^ 
rendered into Latin :' chiefly by qaum, cum, quippe, qui, vi 
qui,utpote,uipotecum,ut. . s 

1, He was noted for. the wisest' person that had oyer been ', there 
being no sort of knowledge with which his mind was not stored in 
great iU)undance. ' : 

2. He was as much yalued and esteemed by the whole party as 
any man ; and he deserved it, being more accomplished than any of 
them ijpiippe fid, si quis unquam, swmmis animi dotibus instructus). 
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3. The ldii|r honours him greatly, being a person in whose $delify 
ad prudence he can confide. ^' ' ' \ 



When a subjunctive goes beR>re in a sentence, conjunc- 
tions, which kA themselves govern an indicative, or even the 
simple relative' ^tV ^^j qutidj will generally require the 
verb following to be likewise in the subjiinctive, if the two 
V(srbs are closely connected in the idea; as, 

It is right; thatj when we are in- health, we should ,think of 
death : jEquum est,ttt, cum sani simus, de morte cdgitemnfi, 

{Note, That the subjunctive tre shoM' think, though bj 
transposition it comes in the last clause of the sentence, 
must be considered in sense as the first subjunctive.) 

1. He is so fbi^d of writing, that he immediately commits to papcir 
all the undigested thoughts which come into his mmd. 

2. It often happens that those', whom we love most, are the. soonest 
snatched away &om us. 

■ 3. The king commanded ihat those tilings, which were necessary for 
the war, slioiQd be got ready with the utmost haste {quhit^ cderrirni 
comparari)'' 



And in the same. manner, after an accusative, with the in- 
finitive, a verb preceded by those conjunctions, or by the rel- 
ative ^t. qu€B, quod, will mor^ elegantly be in the subjunc- 
tive; as, • " ^ '.•,."',. 

Who will deny that. I have performed tf^Aol you enjoin* 
ed me ? Quis negfi me perfecisse, quod prcBceperis ? ' 

1. I know tha^ my father will soon return {dtiitf'reditwrum), beeaus€ . 
he has not written to us. * t ' 

H. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moilient hrfore we 
have well considered it. . 

3. But know, that there are more, who refuse, to pay the tribute, 
than those who wish to have it exacted {qudm qui exactum veiint). 



Observe that thie EngHsh participle, active or verbal, in ing, 
in several colloquial or vulgar expressions, is more elegan^ 
rendered by turning the verb into a passive impersonal ; as,. 

There is no trusting t6 the bank : Ripa non bene cred- 
Our. 

1 . There is no more resisting ilncontrpllable foHy^ than the violent 
con»e of a river (yiidwi torreii/i). 
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2. Ho deniM there eon he any living pUasaaAy likkoiU fivmg' frirtm- 
muhf. He denies that fbrtune has any ascendant oyer a wise man. 



Verbst, which cannot be nsed personally in the passive, 
must be used impersonally, or with a transppsition of the ao^ 
tive : as, He wds succeeded by his son, successii djUius, If 
may be observed that verbs, which do not govern an accusa- 
tive in the active, do not adniit of the corresponding j^son 
in the passive ; as, /am beUeved when I speak the truth,miki 
terum dicenti credUur. ' 



The English verbal in ing^ afler verbs of preoenUng, pro^ 
JUbiting, d&c, n rendered by die subjunctive mbod^ widi the 
conjiihctions quin, ne, and qud mihus ; 21s, 

I will 'npt^ hinder you f^onoi studying : Per me mm stabit 
qud fHinus siudeas, 

1. We were not able ta deter even the Rheni, our brethren aadfr 
kinimen in blood, from consenting with these people, 

^. Be not hindered from paying your vow in dae time (nt^), ner pvl 
it off till death. , 

3 The winds hinder the beesyrom carrying their food bon^ 

4.- Why do troa keep me from usiiig my own f! , 



THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. . 

In general, as often as the relative qui, qua, quod, occurs, 
it may be omitted, and the verb, before which it goes, may be 
changed into a participle, which must agree in case with its 
antecedent ; as, .. * 

I wish to satisfy my {riend, who desires what is honourable . 

Amico honesta getenti scftisfacere-vofo. 

1. By the ptudying^ of the liberal axts (optimarum anUum)^ a name 
IB often, a:cqmredy which toilifieher perish. * , 

2. When a bungling cobbler, who- was perishing with want, had be-, 
^n to practise medicine in a place, in whioh he was not knowni 
{ignoto loco). ' ■ , 

3. -.At lenffth, O Romans, have we driven awaj, discarded and pur- 
sue with the keenest reproaches, this Wretch,. toAo wa^ .intoxicated 
with fury, who was breathing mischief, and impiously threatening to 
lay waste this city with fire and sword. 



To define this more fully, we may .say, that when two 
verbs, or two divisions of a sentence, are so closely connected 
together, that the one' is the. pause or the antecedent of the 
other, and botfa. refer to one subject, haying the relative qui, 
or the conjunctions ubi, qudndo, dum, postquam, d&c. between 
them, these last are rejected, and the clause, befbrQ' which 
they w:ere to be put, is expressed by the participle. 

' 1. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Cato, who 

governs his life by the certain rule^of reason, and, diligently tooths 
le moiXre of eyety dntj Imofnenta ojiciorum ornnium). 

It must be observed, that the participle must be put in. the 
case which the noun or the verb of the other clause governs ; 
afa. 

When the Roman citizen w€is fixed to the cross, Ms hands 
drq)ped with blood. ^ 

Here hands is the substantive, which governs the genitive, 
and the participle consequently must be put in the genitive. 
Therefwe we shall say, 

Civis cruci adfixi manus 9ang^ine stiUanmt, 
2. When.l think of this circuipstance, it appears -wctnAsitML to me 

Here the verb tnc2s^ requiring a dfitive, the participio 
must t)e put in the liative,. and we shall say, 
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CogitanHmihi h&c de re, permirum videhir. 

3. But as ske did not trust jn hi? promises, he sends her word' that 
he wished to associate her sons into a share of the kin^om, with 
whom he had carried on the war, not with a view of depriving them 
of the kingdom (that he might deprive them),,bnt that he might 
bestow it as of hia own f^e gin. 

, 4. ^f^ken he entered the vestibule on the very theeshold, Sophonia- 
ba, the wife of Syphaz and daughter of Asdrubal, the Carthaginian, 
met him ; and, having descried Masinissa in the middle of the troop 
of armed men, conspicuous above the rest for his armour and other 
riabiliments, supposing, aq really wais the case, that it was the king, 
lirve fell at lus feet, and said, ** Both the gods and, your valour and 
.tortun*) have given you an absolute power over us." 



But when two parts or divisions of a sentence have each a 
sepanlte nominative, and refer to a different subject, the 
clause, which generally has dum, cum, quartdo or postquam 
with it, if it is ren^lered by a participle, will be turned into 
an ablative ab^iate; or-, for th^ sake of brevity, into some 
other case dependent on the noiin or verb, as in the last ex- 
amples ; as, • ' ' ' 

When. my father died, we sold his books: We shall say, . 

P(Ure mortuOy ejus libn^s vcndidtrms: , 

Or perhaps still more elegantly : Patris tnortui Ubros veil 



1. But when his friend? exhorted him to reduce Greece under his 
power, Daarius fitted out a' fleet of five hundred sliips. 

2. But 05, br when, our men stitl derauipred to lea^ into the sea, 
chiefly on account of the depth of the water in those parts, the Bta94' 
ard-bearer of the te^ith legion, having first invoked me gods for suct 
pess, cried aioud, " Follow me, fellow soldiers, unless you will betray 
th6 iloman eagle into the hands of the eiiemy." 

3. They say, that, while the boy was ^sleepinff, his head appeared 
suddenly in a blaze ; and that, when the tum,ult waA appeased, the 
queen forbade vhe boy to be moved, till he awoke of his own accord. 

Thc^ force of thei^ two rules may be more clearly and 
briefly iilustrafted by these two short examples, in which it is 
shown, when the ablative absolute may, or may not, be u;sed: 

When the sun rises, the moon mthdraufs her light, > 

Here are two nominatives to iwo diflbrent diyisioni of a 
sentence, tiie first of ^hich may be rendered by the ablatire 
ftbsoltKe: and, 

When the sun rises, it puts the stars iojUght. 
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Here is only oae igent or nominative case jrefernng to 
two different actions or verbs; which are, however, closefj 
'connected together, and, consequently, though the first iiivis- 
ion may b6 changed into a participle, it must remain in the 
nominative. ^ ', 
• . f . • . ■ ' — : , ^ . ' ' 

But it is not solely by the rejection of the relative, or of 
these conjunctions, that participles are to be used ; for verjr 
often, and with greater elegance, a substantive will be chang- 
ed into a , participle ; as, 

At the sight of my fathejT, I ran away." ' Ivreceivect him on 
Ms return {redtuiitejii). 

Though in thi^ case also, the substantive being thus turn- 
ed into a verb, and admitting the conjunctioils mentioned . 
above, might be referred to the foregoing rules. 

1. ^pids officer, /r^m his ^strust of hiB own aafety,and that of the 
legion; rashes, unarmed, out of his tent.. 

.'2. If,. therefore, I am under the necessity of arraigning one, I still 
seem ioadheire to the rule which I iiave proposed to myseli', without 
deviscting ^rom the jHUrondge a^d defence (kf Tde7h, 



After j905f, especially, the- sul?sty.n live is elegantly changed 
into a participle ; as, * . 

1. After the building of the city, many years elapsed before any 
form of government was settled. 

. 2. ^fievj or sijtcey the birth or cr (Ration of rflen {post nOtos komines), 
oar country lias not been desolated by so long and dre&dful^a war 
ma the present^ 



Of two- verbs that h^ve a relajtipn to each other, and have 
a case common to both, instead of hieing cotinected by the 
conjunction et, and put in t)ie>same mood, the one is ele-; 
gantly turned into a participle passive, and becomes the case 
of the other, or, if the sense requires it, will agree with the 
nominative case ; as, / , ' 

He took and killed him : Captum interfeck, 

X. Some of these were sdected and sent to conpuH the Delphic oracle. 

2. Besideai the conspirators were many^ v<fho went to Catiline Ia 
the hemnnins. Among tiiese was A. Fulvius, the son of the .senator, 
whom nis famer drew bach from his intended journey, and ordered to 
be killed. . . ^ . 

3. He made an obstinate resistance, -and- fought desperately to de- 

18 • 
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{knd the honse m which be was ; but within an hopr or ^^o (mfer- 
po9^ atUcmk^ud itadongo tempore) y he'.is taften and earned atoay to 
priiMi. 

;— • ' 

* .Though the nominative of. the participlte present active is 
very inelegant, and is better rendered by a periphrasis yn^ 
a conjunction, yet where two. verbs come together joined by 
the conjunctioit and, if the first is o/.the past time, it may be 
toned elegantly intd the participle of a verb deponent; as, / 
He kissed me, and forbade me to cry : ' Me oscudatus vetuit 
fiere. 

1. A very few, truBting to thejlr strength, swam over ; al) the rest, 
oiir Jiiorse overtook and shew. 

^. He promised better things of himself for theiutuze, and then hit 
raiafid his eyes to Heayep, and invoked the protection of the gods. 
' 3. He thbugkt that he could easily escape out of their hands, and 
sudderdy rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but he sopn fell 
to the grpund, piercQcTwith a tlv>usand weapons. 



After thfe verbs maid, ro/o, nolo, euro, dtc. participles 
passive agreeing mih th^ir case >r^ more eliegant than the 
present of the infinitive activej as, " 

ril take care to find yon, sto4 bring your Pamphilus with 
line: Inventum tibi cutmba, et mecum adducium tuumPamr 
philum, ''■ • \ 

1. W^ beg thii^ one thing of you, that, if, olit of your clemency, 
y#u have determined to stwe us^ you would not strip us of our «rmsJ 
. 2. But there is also somethitig of which I should wish t& adpiss 
you in a few words. • i 

3. He wishes now more than ev6r,. that his wn should die. 

4. I^e tyranjt would not Wish to free hhn from his anguish. 



The participle future passive, with the dative of the person^ 
is more elegant thaii th6 verbs' cfefceo, opertet, necesse est; as, 

Diogenes, being asked at what age a man ought to marry, 
said, young men not yet, old men never : 

Diogenes inter rogatus qm atate ducendd $it Mxor; juvenif 
bus, tnquit, nmduMf senibus nunquam, 

1. There id nothing, which old a^e ought'to guard against to moch 
M sihkh^g iuto languor and inactivity. 

2;. We must not only acmiire wisdom j but we should exercise it for 
tile ffood and advantage of mankind {ad hominum tUtUkUem promO' 
tsndam). 



. The gerund in do is often elegantly, uised^ with the omk- 
sion of the adjectivea signif)ring convenience, &c. as, jpar, 
idaneiis, &c. ; as, ' ' 

He is equal to paying : Bst solomdo, 

1. Yvtmet^ should take carQ what seed they put' in the- earth; for 
old and wprn o^lt seed-is ndi Jit for sowing: 

2. Brown or paok paper (charta emporetiea) is not fit for writing. 

3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man; he ,is eqtuU to 
bewririg nay weight. 

The gerdnd followed by a substantive is elegantly changed 
iilto the participle^ future passive, and agrees with' that sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case ; but only in those yei;bs 
that govern an accusative ; as, . • 

I shall ease all my regret Sy sending imd reteiving letters: 
Omre deSiderinm Uteris mitte^is dccipiendisqiie kniam. 

[)., In all my distresses ^and difficulties , it has always affdyded me a 
heartfelt satinaction to hffhbld your <|Llacritj and readihess in dtfen^ 
ink my cause. ' 

' 2. Thave always l)een the foremost in defending your Ubert'i/. {Prin^ 
cops with a genitive.) , ^ ^ • , 

3. What can be mote difficult' thap,m deJ^rmivMig' the- differences 
of adverse parties; to acquire the goojd will of all? 

'4. We are by nature prone to loue vift^e, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb which; determines the ; sense; car 
the action, is often changed into the participle future passive^ 
trith or without 6556, where the Subject depends upon the 
will or the judgment of. the agent, and the verbs pttto, arbi' 
troTj existimo^ credo, censeo, judicOj statko,' duce^ videor 6T 
video, euro, d&c. arc added ; as, scrij^endum putqvi, for scripsi ,^ 
but ,o»e must be tajien, that the choice 6f these* verbs' bfe 
appropriate to the tense, as we would not say,* that a man 
moriendum puttxoit for mortuus est, as not^ depending upon 
bis will. 

■ 1. Caesar^ seeming sufficiently to understand the minds of his sol- 
dierp, triedj or thaugkffil to try, what ihtenti6n or inclination Pompey 
had to.fi^ht. 

2. I wish to explain^ more at lai<ge, in this assembly of learned men, 
that discipHne Which Pe'tronius has liffhtly touched i^pon, especially 
as, in the examination of it, I may he able to exhibit and explain. that 
plan and method of doctfine which I myself pursue. 

3. The wisest men have drawn from. these sources; (that is,. from 
Greek and Latin,) every improvement of human genius, all true and 
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flolid leaniiog, erery precept of true wisdom aod- pradence; and, vihai 
is, of niach greate'r oonsequence, ^e best examples for the formation 
and direction of a good life j^heriye instituenda vita). 



A 'participle passiir^ is often elegantly joined. to a verb as 
antecedent to it, and put into the neuter gepder, being made 
to agree with the sentence, though either of the two verbs 
would have been- sufficient ; as, Quam relatum k^erint, 

A similar mode is very frequently adopted with the verb 
hiabee, ^hen the Engli<ih verb to f^ave refers not merely to 
the perfect, but to the present j as, 

We have fmnd or discovered that t;he,sUn stands still *. 
Qmpertum habenms solem consistere. 

1. We Jiave received it from traditiun, or we have received U as rfe-^ 
Uveredfrom antiquity. 

2. / comprehend in my mint/,, or, / hold it comjyrehended in mymind. 

3. You coufd scarcely mention *any .thing which he did not know ; 
fi»r as we mark with letters whatever we wish to commit to a luting 
monunlent, so he had engraven all things on'- his mind. 



The paiticiple future active should be used, instead of the 
verbs c^pio, voh^ and statuQ, with the omission of the con* 
junctions cum and si, when they merely imply something 
future ; as, • • 

ijr ifou intend, to set out' on your journey, shake off your 
sleep: Ittriniturus eripe fe somno,. 

1, When you wish to write verses, read Virgil, and thus his manner 
may, by degrees, be imperceptibly transfus^ into your poetry. 

2. When I was thinkin,g of writing this letter to you, intelligence 
was brought to me^ that you ;w^ere gone into'ItaJy. 



Air verbs, signiTyiiig motion to a place, may be variously 
rendered ; either by a supine, a gerund, or by ut with the 
subjunctive;' but with greater elegance by^the participle fu- 
ture active ; as, j . 

He came to snatch away Hie boy ; ' 

Veriif ut etiperet puerum;. 

Venit eteptumpiLerum; 

Venit eripiendi puerum causa ; or, ad ^piendum puerum ; 

But more elegantly, . ' 

Venit er^turus puerum. . 

• 1. 1 am con^e to, extricate ycku froiii ail your difficulticB. ,, 
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9' He retired into tlie temple^ to implore the favour of the sods, and 
to consult tlie oracl^; but a band of rufiians, unmindful of the sacreW 
place ill which so foul a deed would be perpetrated, rushed upon him, 
and >Blew him before the altar. 



One or tw) more words in a ^eptence are elegantly placed 
between the participle and Uie verb sum, whic^, in that case, 
generally comes first. 

. 1. I think I shall i;iot be very far from the truth,' in assertingy that, 
among all those (exomnibus iis\, who 'have been e/ifiployed in the^ most 
liber aT studies of the arts apa sciences, there have existed a very 
email number of excellent poets. 

2. I had not th^ least doubt^ that many messengers, and report 
itself, to<w^, bjr its rapidity, an<tc|^e this letter. ' * ^ 



OF TENSERS. 

In a continued narratj'on, which is intended to f epresdnt 
5Hrcum3tance8 as if ^ey were^ present to the eye^ the present 
indicative is more in use than the perfect 

' 1. The commander, observing, the. general consternation, co^ZeJ a 
council of war,and,hiivingsumjnoned alj the centurions of liie army 
to be present, inveighed against them, with greatseverity, for presum* 
ing to inquire, or at all concern themselves, which way, er on what 
design, they were to march. 

. 2. A few days af^r^ Eunius having come to Il^asica, atad asking for 
him at. the door, Nasipa crifd out that he was not at home. 



It is usual with the Latins, in a' narra:tibn, to make use of 
the present infinitire instead of the indicative, with the ellip- 
sis of capiy Q7 of some other verb ; this ia called the Jfisiori^ 
infinitive ; as in that line of Virgil : 

iVbs pa^idi irepidcare metUy crinemque . flagrmUem 

Iltcutere. ^ . . 

1. Then all in the fts^embly ezdaimed that the country was in dan- 
gev (in «umm|tY» discrimen esse adduetufn)^ and that the enemies w«n 
already at the gates; tlj^ey then suddenly rushed forth', determina^ 
either to conquer, or to die bravely for their country. 
18» 
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« 2. IZhe mas, bein^r itra^k (perdtiu) vnfti tke fear o^ impending daa' 
geVf faUvredfh^skated, and blngked. 

> Where the ^subject Is, general, and the wor<i nuzii is either 
expressed or understood, the passive is^not always used, but 
it is as elegant to put the second person singular of the. sub- 
junctive, or the infinitive, with the verb 65^ or licet; as, 

A man mliy easily understand what use. i^ to be derived 
from literature: Ariinuidvertere eit, quanta ex re Uteraria 
quari possit uiiliias. ' 

1. 2d PERSON Pii£9. Sub.— I]i every bjsiness^ before m«n undertake 
any- thing of moment, they should first -de iiberate, and use the utniost 
caution. ' 

2. What isvromised with an oath, as if God were a witness, must 
be inviolably kept (id tenendum est), 

3. Infiit. with est or licet'. — ^^((niA-e «eei» every where oovetous of 
monev: . . - 

4'. Men are often seen, not so much from a natoraj benevolence, as 
fronv a. desire of appearing generous, doing actions 'which s^eih to 
proceed rather from ostentation than' good wili.- 

5. This may be seen in our other senses, that we are not so lon^ do- 
lighted with perfumes of a very high and sweet Bavour,.as'with Uiose 
that are more moderate (ouam his modertUis). 



in the epistelury "style, instead of the present tens^, the 
pvit tenses are often used ; most frequently, the imperfect. 
The writer seems to consider the time of the lettw's being 
r«ad, not of its being written, as the moment of narration : 
as, jTawtV/; the letter writer should say,,f..(J5^ofa6am, be- 
cause his illness may have left him hei^ve .^Itie letter is receiv- 
ed. A future. is rendered by the parti'c^i^e future, with the 
imperfect of the verb 5u;w. v '* . . 

. 1 . There .w (say- was) a report, that ypu have succeeded in your eft-, 
terprise. 

a. / am thinking- of setting off to-morrow (Participle future with 
imperfect of «u^V 

3. If there shall be a long interval^between my letters, do not won- 
der at it (perfect subjunctive) ; for / ^uUl be absent for a wh6le 
month. 

. 4. 1 write this on the .twelfth ~of June, and s/md it by the letter- 
flttrner (tabeUario tradebam). 



There is some difficulty in the us6 of the future perfect, 
owing to the' incorfeptness pf the English, which generally 
uses the simple present, future or . perfect, .where it ought to 
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bave a {dtore perfect. It ^generally folloivs these particles, * 
cum, vbi, si, quii7ido, and is used when the verb, that accom- 
panies it, is in the ^ture imperfect, and itself denotes a fu- 
ture action absolutely completed ; as, ^ X 
When lie comes, we shall sing : Cum: venerit tft, co- 
n&mis. 

1. When your father comes j I shall tell him (certiorim fadam) what 
pi^gress you have msMe in your learning. - 

2. When yQu hap^ sent me that book, I shall give it to my fiither. , ■ •• 

3. if t/ott do this, I shall be highly indebted to you. 

4. Whatever you^ resolve wilj pleage me. . • 

5. To-niolrrow, ?!f the enemy go ovi of their camp to fora^ and lay 
waste the neighbourinfir country, 1 shall give orders for a chosen 
troop to sally forth, and, if pn^ible, to take the foraging party in the 
real, and .cut them oif from thoir main. army. ' ' 



This te^»e is by some grammarians very erroneously called 
a futu''? suhiurtctive. ' The Latins invariably use.tfie parti- 
ciple tuture, and'' the verb .-sMm, to form a future subjunctive; 
as, I do nOk Goubt but he will prove a learned naan : JVoil du' 
bito, ^uin evasurus dt dqctiis. When verbs have no supine, 
and consequently want a participle future, they emjiloy the 
periphrasis /tfr^ t/i, as we have already observed ; as- I hope 
he will learn ; spero fore ut discat. 

1. Such ig his skill, bravery, and knowledge of th« milit^uy. art, 
that he toiU. without doubt, extricate himself from ttiat danger. 

Q. He will use so many arts, thdt lie wM corrupt iny son. 

3. I thinji that J if misers bury their treasures in a chest, not only 
their thoughts but their bodies t<;tZZ always hang oper that chest, v 



And, often where the English has a future, the Latins, 
speaking with gife^ter accuracy, m^ke use of a present, "when 
the matter relSttes to a' thing preselit. 

1. Who VfUl deny this ? ' I am so far froni invalidating the force of 
thiff argume^it, that I wish to, pay all possible respect- to so high an 
anthonty. 

2. Every one wiU easilyvnderstand, that the* whol^ of my discourte 
ttonda to confute so erroneous an opinion. 



The Latins oflen very elegantly use the perfect subjun^ 
tive, instead of the present. ^ 

.. 1 Some mte rnaysay, that virtue is its QWn reward; but few men 
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*wtll be induced to love viMue finf its dwA sake) if they ue noi «t llw' 
lOune time impelled by other more powerful reasons. 

2. You may abject to tkisj that man is born to labour, and therefore 
lie cannot expect a life of repose. . ^ 



. The present sjibjunctive of , the verbs »ofo, mah, noloypos' 
sum, is pflen used for ^ the imperfect, as is the case with other 
vejbs^ when there is an interrogation] , 

J. I loouM ralA«r please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be sent for, which! 8ka%ddhyno means'roisk, he con- 
ndt but be struck with astonishment at this unheard of prodigy. 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelliffible ? ■ . 

'4. Who could belimcj that you, wIm) are already so much advanced 
in y^firs, should think of marriage ^ ' ,^ 



. Concerning the SUCCESSION OF TENSES to each 
other, as far bs it varies from the English, as it is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, it may be .observed, that after 
ut, ne, qud, quo minus, qitin, qui, quiB, quod, quis, and pthef^ 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, if a present or future 
gpes before, it is yight to use the present ;. if an imperfect, 
perfect or pluperfect, then the imperfect follows : as, he wiH 
be worthy tp be loved ; dignis erit; qm ametur ; he was 
worthy to be loved : dignus erat, qui amarctur. But it wiH 
be n'ece&isary to pay strict regard 'to the nature of the tenses, 
and the sense of the subject; bence some exceptions may 
sometimes occur. ' • 

. A Present after a Present, — Wben speaking of things 
present. 

1. T»u tell me that your destiny is placed in my own hand, 9»tfil 
were posHbhy that I should obtain this boon. — (Herd it would be wrong; 
to say eonsequerer, became fieri pfi^eil goes'beiore, though the £nglit£ 
ndght seem to authorize H.) > ' . 

$. I do not think', that-t&ere are ajtw'men, whs ibould not tnskXo be 
informed of the fate of their absent mend/9. 



But these will be excepted.: 
■ A perfect must come after the present, (if shaking of a 
circumstance that is past ; and a ftiture, if speaking of the 
future. 

1. You are n^w ofraidj as if you had not at all (eenpreienf^M if 
yon yowself Aetf iiA fktaxntd that wealth unjustly. ' 
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2,hitnei vtm necessary f thai 9, man should Z£»m. (should have 
learnt) many thmgs, before h^ ventures to instruct otheta? (Here it 
would he yei7 improper to -say a^/<^<:<U.)/ ^ 

3. How rash and impious are ihose men, who, in the hour of de- 
.spair - {s^e abjectd), often wtshy that .they kwt never, been b&m ! 

4. It is to be hoped, that that report of the murder of our friend toas 
false, . . ., . ^ 

5. Jt is. not possible fihtiieLla indol'ent man can evpr acgmre ^igmiy. 
(A future.) 

6. I /ear lest my father should return, before that oah be dene. 

7. I am not a man, who never -i? to. die (qiii nunquam moriiuriui), 

8. Tell me when your father comes ^ {tenerit). 



In like manner^ ah imperfect or a pluperfect must Qome 
after a present, in such forms as these : 

1.' Tell nle what you wouJd do. 

2. Tell me whether you loovld have come. 

3. /.ifii^A- that you Ao^ at70t^<2 those associates: 



In a succession of three verbs, where the principa] verb i§ 
in the preterite tense, apd a future tin^e is denoted by ohe 
of tjbe £:dlowing verbs, that which comes afler the future in- 
finitive, and implies an event then coni^leted. Will be elegant^ 
ly put in the pluperfeqt sobjunctive ; as, Hepromisedy that he 
would do it, when they returned : Se i^/acturum esse, cum 
rediissentf pdlUcitus est, .' ' 

] ;< O the memorable voice of that youth, who, having shaken off the 
chains of idleness, and Removed far away every allurement to pleas- 
ure, declared that he wo'i4d foUow that mode of life, which his par- 
ents advised. 

2. He siudj, that he ihoutd cease to be t^e , master of the ship, if his 
fitvpurit^ mates did not einbairk with him. ' ' 

3. But he refused tq leave the ship. He said,thAihBVJovld perish 
.when' his beloved ricltes were sunk. 



But when- the priacipal verb is not in the preterite, then 
the other verb, which comes afler.theftiture in&iitive, will be 
usually put in the future perfect ; y as, Know that you tuitl do 
me. a great kindness, if ^ou corns: Scids^ pergrcUum te mihi 
faciurum, si veneris : : . 

They say, that they will leave off childish plays (nuces pueris) when 
they are become great boys (grandiusctiU.) 

A Presient afker a Futprb. — Oener^y after ut^ ne,!ifuO 
quin. 
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1. W)ioever vl9l ptrsuadjt ma to tOter a lai^ehood, ^tM miikgtfiHe 
me to con£(ider him as an impudent wretch., 

2. If I do anjr thing, I shall inform j<^vl of it, nor shall I inter tmi 
lett^b hotAp toithtna adding tluf^e, wnich I wish to be deliyelred to 
yon. (Sot adjundunis sim.) 

And always after qui, qua, quod, in these expressions: 

1.' There toill be'some, who will say 

2. There toiU be fouhd some, who wiU t^rm .... 

3. But be. well assured, that IshaU certainly do what I know yoB 
wiU wish me to do. 

And after these particles, ubi, quis, quid, qwmdo, cur, d&c 
when the idea of a thing preset may be inferred ; as, 

1; I $kaU su to-morrow tohat ^9tt do, 911^ in what k^nd of hoiue 
you dwell (ouA injdomo kahites). 
' 2. Isl^tsoon be aMe to tell' you whence it comesj that yon giro 
me so much displeasure {ut in offensd sis apud me). 



But other tenses will also come after a 'future^ if the sense 
i^uire.it, as a perfect after the future. 

1. If my father does not return to-mdrrow, I dudJt fear that he if 
kSUd by robbers. 

2. Some one ipiU complain, perhaps of your being. 90 long with tui 
without any advantage (niiU^per(;ep£d «ti7tto^e). 



And also a future after a ftlture ; as, . 

1^ If vour faXher does not soon return, I ^mll fear ihttikema^mtii 
return ror many months (muUis aJbhinc mensibus). 



An iMPERF^bT after the iMPERFBcr^-^And it may be ob- 
served, that though a pluperfect,' if the sense require it, 
sometimes comes after an imperfect, neither a present, nor 
a pjerfect, nor ^ iuture, should ever be plaoeifl after it. 



The house «ibne, as if i< Aa<2^een of gold. 
!< i have received your letters, which informed me what ifou 4 



.L- , - - - 

ployed nourself in^ and when / should see you (visurus essem) 

3. Though thesd thinsF seemed to stir^ass* my belief, yet, when I , 
received your letters, I did not ewterttun the least dimbt out Ihat 
things loere in that situation. , 

4. I should uyish, indeed, 'nefter to ha^e seen tiiat wicked wretch. 
(A pluperfect.) 

.■—*'■ I. I 11 . . 

An Impebfe^ct after a {^ev^fect, especially after Utt 
After /verbs of wishing, dskmg, advising, persuading, per* 
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mUiing, ^et necesse faU^tgquum fidt, find other verbs^ thaii 
require ,the coajanction ut after them ; and afler ^c, taUs^ 
tarn, ita,'tantus, ^ih, qui, ne, &c. 

1. Tour lather took eare to be thought rieh. 

2. Thouffh I spoke the truth, being once detected in « tie, I eouU 
not persuade men to believe me, ' , . 

3. Pompey^, by his actions, obtaimed th^ tuune of Great. {jUneutus 

9St Mt.) 

4. X haoe been, prevented, by that circumstance, from being uNs to 
perform this business so soon. 

5. I never entertained the leaet doubty but I am (or was) rerj deal 
to you. ' 

Let it be observed, that, wheq the action is implied as fiillj 
completed, the pluperfect is elegantly used.. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and face were 
washed, and his head cornbed. ' 

3. He would not suffer him to depart till the business was finished. 



There will also occur many exceptions to this : the perfect 
must sometimes be used after a perfect; as, . 

1. He engaged Hl so narrow a strait, that the whole line of his. ship! 
could not "be extended {minimi explicari potuerit). \ 

2. So far was he from betraying the insolence of triumph, that he 
I pitied the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 



Anid it the sense require it, a present or a future will also 
be found afler a perfect ; as, 

1. This man Aim learned so little, ihiMhe can now scarcely i^ad. 

2. Tou have been the cause, by your own perfidy, that no one yfSl^ 
ftyr the future, repose any covfidencfi in me. 



An imperfect is also used alter the pluperfect, subject to 
some exceptions, which the sense will easily point out 

1. If you hfA delivered this message to him, nothing would havfi 
preve^Ued him &om eonUnff to us. 

2. If you. had persuaded him to pursue those measures, he certainly 
would Have followed your advice., 



Afl to the succession of tenses iq the infinitive mood, <?oii- 
ceming which such various opmions have been given by^ 
grammarians, it must be observed, that though it may be as- 
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sumed, with Sanctius and others, that the infinitive is often 
very indeterminate in its tenses, since We say volo legere, and 
voiui legere, and Terence says, eras miki argentutn dare se 
dmt^ and Virgil, Pra^eniim sed emm Trqjono a sanguine 
duct audierat, yet we may safely give it as a general rtde, 
that the tense of the verb,, which is used in the infinitive, 
must be determined by the time of its action or state, rela- 
tively to the former verb; Thus when .Cicero says, vidi enim, 
(nam.tu abcras,) nostras inimicos ciipere helium; ciipere is 
present in relation to the time when he saw, that they wished 
for war, and therefore it is put in the present, and cannot be 
haid, as some grammarii^ns would affirm, to be used for cu^- 
visse: Had it been cuplvtssp, it would have had la^ reference 
to that wish of the enemy as existing prior to the vidi, which 
is a sense^not intended to be conveyed. ySed abunde erit ex 
Us duo exemplarduiisse. The circumstance of having pro- 
duced these two examples is antecedent in time jo this former 
verb* it would, therefore, not have been so. correct, and the 
meahiiig would have been /quite different/ if we had- said 
referre. . . 

1. On that day, them was .mlich speakirs.bn our side^ and my 
words seemed to make u strong impression on me senate. 

2. / knew therd *h(id existed men of the first celebrity for' learning 
a. 'd wisdom in the state. ^ 

a. When he heard that th^ enemy had declared War, nndutuUrstood, 
a;t thb same time, that they ravagtd tiw ^neighbouring, states* ' 

4. The wisest philosophers maintained that there was only one Qod 
(unum esse Deuw). ^ ' 



;..*/ 



OT THE 

ORDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS- 



The order br anangeiriept of Words is either fixed- or ^arbi- 
trary; that is/ words must either retain the same, invariable 
order which the ancients have assigned them, or Will chiefly 
depend upon the natural succession of our ideas. 



These words, for instance, are always placed in the begin-' 
uing of a sentence, nam,. at, veriim, sed, quare,.quam0brem, 
and 51, i?w«, efsi, quanquam, quia, quoniam, cum ; except in 
a, Tew caSes, where, if these" words occOr, they' wijl claim the 
first place ; a^, qui nisi, qiiod si, qui quia, tu si, &>c. 

'On the contrary, enim, verb, autem, quoque, quidem, are 
always used after one- or two words, but generally ^.fter the 
first word of a sentence. 

Bitt we both ' magnify future evils by our dread of them, and 
agerayaic present. calamities by bur unavailiiig ffbrrows, a^d, choose 
raUier to throw tKe- blame on the nature of tilings than on our own 
ensorau ^ , ' . ' 



Etenim, itaque, ef'gd, denique, tandem, are used either as 
the first 6t second words> ' 

1. A debauched and intemperate young man will undoubtedly ,^if he 
live, traiismH weakntos and uifirmities to his latter da^s. 

2. Let us, ^]^en suffet ourselves to be- exercised^ and perhapn cured,, 
by this wholesome discipline, ' , . 



Ne quidem are elegantly separated by one or more words 
coming between them, generally by that or those words 'on 
which the stress of the restriction is laid ; as. 

He is offended not even with the smallest trifle: Ne minimd 
quidem re offenditur. 

1*. So far are you from having petused all those books, that yt^u 
h%Ve tmA eveit'read one. > . 

19 
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S. The poor are sometiioes so oestitute of necessarieii, that .tbej 
b^ye not tven enough tQ cloth^ themselves. * . 

3. Hence it followB;^ that if one body is not driyen by another, th«y 
Murnot eocA tottcA •one another. . , 



The parts of a compounded word ipay he elegantlj divided 
hj some other word, coming between t»e pairts; as^ rem.Tero 
jM(6/tcam amisimus, 

1 . You will do fn« a very great favour fifjou will give me an oppor- 
tunitj of showing the high regard I entertain for jou; as I wish, bj 
every means in my power, to satisfy our love and^Triendship. 

^. ^ince you' postpone all things to silver (ar^ento post omnia p&nis). 



Ntdlus and nunqHam are elegantly divided^ principally when 
coming with jLhe conjunctions et, nee or neque ; as^ 

Any evil can never happen to a good man : Nee emm urt^ 
guam bono quidqucmi mcUi evenit 

There is nothing which I desire more than to speak to you-; foi* 1 
have no leisure to wfite to you, and tm? messenger ever comes ^ near 
me. 



When twb Words are joined' together by a conjunction, 
some other word, having a reference to 'th^oi, will be ele- 
gantly placed between them ; as,. 

- A rural (xnd rustic voice delights sbme men : Rustica vox 
et agrestis quosdam deleciat, 

O Brutus, we are attempting quite a difficuU and arduous task; but 
nothing is (^fficult to a lover; and I love and have always loved your 
genius, your pursuits, and your principles. 



AniCy prius,pdstf and postea^ are. elegantly separated from 
qudm ; as, . 

1 shaU sooner forget my own name, than the beo^efits wliich 
you have conferred upon me : Nomen meum pius obUvktar^ 
quam qua c^puime coUoqdsti benefi^^a. ' 

1. You^now, that at a certain time* I went to Metapontus with 
you, and that / never retired to my host before I had seen the very 
place and the house where Pythagoras had spent his life. 

2. I shall answer, that Ceesar, if I know him well, wiU consult your 
honour before his Own interest, 

3. It becomes a wise man to try every thing by words. indperava- 
aloiijMforc he has recourse to ai'ms. 



Clttdm placed between two worcls may be more elegandy 
put before the comparative ;- as, Amicitia gtidm pecunia d&- 
iedatampiius :. except whea it comes with magis Bndpotiiis, 
which it should immediately follow. 

Ih Hence friendship seemii %q originate from natnrei rather than. 
from weakness.. 

J2. More people study to obtain^riches thtan virtue. 

3. Grood men are always niore suspected by tyrants than bad men ; 
(for yirtoe is always very Cormidable to them. 



When the English words the other, or another, are tendered 
by a repetition of the same substantive to which it refers, or 
two words occur' in the same sentence, one of which is deriv- 
ed from the other,; they must closely follow one another; as, 

One love is e^p^Ued by another, as one spike is removed 
by the other: Amore aanor, ut clavu& clavo, truditur. 

As also two words having a contrary signification, if. they 
are opposed to each other, give greater elegance to the sen- 
tence, if no other word intervenes between them, is thus 
their opposition becomes more evident ; as, 

They, who wish^ to /ap^ar teamed in the sight oi fools, 
appear /oofe in the dight of the learned: Qid stuUis eruditi 
tideri voiunty stuM &idit%s videnturx 

1. One wedge drives in the other. 

2. One hand washes the other. ' ' , 

3. The rashness of the son verified the toiBe sayW of^he father; 

4. For how is it, t^at old age creeps upon youth faster than ^fiuth 
Gfi childhood f ' * 

5. Friends take the greatest delight in the society of friends. 

6. That is called a civic crown which b,' citizen presents to the oli- 
zen,by whom he has been preserved, as a! pledge of his sa:fety,aad of 
the preservation of his life (testem vita, salutisqtteperceptoi). 

7. You covet money and reject tirtut^. 

8. Despair and necessity render even the timid brave. 



When, for the sake of brevity and elegance^ alius ;^aHtis, 
or^ diversi, diverd, 6ach in their proper cases, are used for 
nne man this, and another man that; different: peoplethis, and 
different people that; as. One nian says tliis, another that, 
AHus aliud dicit; they must closely follow each other. And 
ao alius alid, pr aliorsiim, for one man to one place, anoilisr to 
a different, place; and aUtis, aliunde, for otie man on tliis side, 
the other on that side. 
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1. QHe patron has defended my, cause with much more seal than 
tfu other, . 

a. They were disputing across the river j one on this sitUf the other 
on that side. 



AKus, alius, signifying Some aQd other, wili be s^wrated ; 
and if we spe^ of, only two, the adjectiTe alter will- be useid 
instead of aliuSi , , ^ 

1. Some men we siee, who excel -in swiftness for the course,' and 
others in strength an|d vigour for wrestUng. 

2. One, of wh<im has betrayed the army, 4ud tAs oUter has sold it. 



. The pronoun quisque is generally placed After suns, sibi, 
se; and when it is joined to superlatives and comparatives, as 
it vf,ete a substantive with itst adjective, or obming with nu- 
nverd and cardinal nouns, it should alwajs 1>e placed after 
them; viSy Sutim cuiqtie pulchrum ^st. 

1. Every man loves his own verses best. 

2. Such is the alarmius situation of affairs (usque aded undiqtii 
iMrb(Uur)j that every man dreadiir his own destiny. . 

3. Every seventh day is dedicated toi^aored purppses. 

4. Every good (opdnms) scholar thiii^s so. 



.On^the contrary, the possessive pronouns meus^suus, ^, 
ye generally placed after their substantives ; as, pater meus ; 
except when an adjective or a prepositipn is added to the 
substantive, and then the possessi^ie is usually placed first 

1. Our love towards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I ouly beg of you, th^fit you will substitute mp in the place of 
Hirtius, both on account of your love for me, and my respect for you: 
(Though, as Quintilian remarks, there i^ no great certainty- in these 
exceptions, as they depend wholly upon the peirspicuity and huteiony 
of the sentence.) < 

Obs^rve^ lilcewise, that a pr6noun primitive is elegantl} 
placed ' between the pronoun possessive . and the substantive 
with which it agtees ; as, > ^ , 

Your labour is profitable to me : Tuus mihilabor prodest. 

1. Our studies delight Aim greatly. 

2L^ Your letters- were brought me ^t a time when I could not but 
receive the • greatest coipfort {torn, then^; for your intimacy is by no 
means unpleasing to -me (nUhi dultissima est) 
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. 3. Some news has been l^rought, which affected me more on your 
sccount'than on mine. . • ^ „ . 



Though adjectives should, in geiiersJ, be placed befoe 
their substantives, yet comparatives and superlatives,' noipis 
of number, these ..adjectives, omnis^ nuUuSy (dtehum, aliud, al^ 
terum^ uthimque, solum, ullum, taky guocbis, qudcBibet/io- 
tum, singula, ctBtaru, reUqua^ mufta, are more elegantly 
placed after iheir substantives. ,. 

1. Bat we aT9' impelled to Ie«m hy a fca/r^ hope and greater re- 
wards. 

2. He was invested- wit^ the most Jumourable ojices and the TnOst 
important employrnents. . . 

. . . S. AU the ment of yirtne consists in action ; in which, howevdr, there 
is often some. inteFmission.' ' ' . 

.4. He has comprised . in one book tne history of seven hmdred 
years. : . ' . .. ■ / . > - 

5. He has already i^eij^ned tweaty'three years, aincei th9't time (jam 
inde ah eo tempore}, . ' ' . • 

6. We often see that' shame gets the better of those whom Ao rea- 
son could overcome. ' ' ' J ' 

. Noiriis of dignity, profession, praise; )cohtfempt,^e gpnfer- 
aiiy placed b^ore the proper names to which they belong. 

1. You 9.ee before your eyes jCdtiUnej that most audacious man. 
^. Litciua Cotta, a man. of e^ellent und<^standing and exemplary 
prudence. ' . " ' ' . * ' 

3. We 4re here warring against AnJtony,^owr colleaguei\^ii»*m6Bi^' 
fimous of all gladiators., * . - 

. Observe that the p»rd|per name agrees more elegantly by 
appositio^ with thq person or personal pronoun £an with 
the' common name ;, as, Whose name is luhis, Cui no- 
men lulo,, ^ 

Ataulphus,^ after the birth of a so^, to whom he gftve the name of 
^%eo^Sius, seemed to feel a greater regard for the Romah republic. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence,, they are ele- 
gantly placed together, if it can be doiie without causing aily 
conftision or ambiguity to the sense; and, indeed, the best 
writers, in order to' give mor^ force and energy, either to a 
pir^mitive or a demonstrative pronoun, join several of tkenrto 
the very Bame substantive J as, - . , 

19» 
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I come from ywr broljier, ht ccmiinends Idmseff /<r ^ tc . 
Venio afrci.rt,tuOy is se tibi commendai. 

1. YoUf that very same wfetck^ who l^ve threatened destruction to 
whole cities and countries. 

2. you have done so well, £hat no one thinks himseff well recom> 
itieuded to yau^ without some letters of nu>u|. 

' 3. Uut the first great rule of justice is, that no one, without being 
attacked foy an unprovol^ed injury, s'hould commit violence against 

«fy<ww r • ■ 

■ I " 

Thefe is a peculiar elegance in the structure ' of a sen- 
'tence, when the relative of one clause can be immediatelj 
followed by the relative of the subsequent clause,, if it is in a 
diifereiit case from the former ; as, I adhiire, their folly who 
arrogate to themselves alone those 'divine arts, which they 
ought :.ot even to meddle with : Eorum stuUitiam ndror, qui, 
quas ne attingere quidetn debebant, has divinas cartes sibi s<h 
Us arrogant, ^ - 

6om6 philosophers of our age, are also guilty of this error, who 
express, in words, &r removed from copimon usage, iiew, ,and often 
inelegantly coined by t}\eikiselves, and with an affectation of too gjeat 
subtiity, those things tokich they miglit deliver in popular and per- 
spicuous' litnguage. 

If we wish to add some cirfeumstanoe to tbe subject of 
wtiich we are speaking, or to gain, more attention to it, then 
We may^adtl one of the. demonstrative pronouns, is, idem, &.c.y 
witli thq conjunction (t or qu^^ and thus form an additional 
member of the sentence ; as, , 

He wore a garment which came down to his ankles^' mean 
anddirtif. : Veste erat tndutus talari, et edjetrd et sordidfiL, 

1 . I have li son, an onJy one. 

2. Pansa, Hie consul {el is consul) ^ did not blush to declaim. 

3? Alexander defeated Darius ■ with his immense army, and ^at 
when a young man. ' , . « 

4.^ have only received one letter from you, and that a very 
•hoi^t one. . ' I 

6. I was certainly out of my seYises io> endeavour to enter into a 
contest with an academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns ille^ iste, &c. are talsp added, with the word 
quidefn, when one quality is to be granted and the other d(»- 
nied on the same subject ; as, 
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Philbsophers not bad indeed^ biit not ingenious enough: 
PkUosoplu minimk moK iJU quidem^ sed non satis (icuti, 

1. We must use the greater endeaTOurs^ because many Latin books 
are said to be^^rritten idreadj by men very good and virtuous indeed, 
but' not learned enoug]|i.. 

2. I have also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendship, and that on 
Old, Age, to which I have subjoined a few annotatioxis, short indeed^ 
bat, ifl mistake not, not inapplicable. 

3. This is not at sU approved by your friends, very good und hcneet 
men trtdeMy but not at all conYersalpt in, public affairs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly pla6ed after the infinitive, 
even wfien used as .the accusative that should go before it ; 
apd a^er adjectives and participle?^ to which it serves as 
a suusraitiv* ; as, n 

Ypu think that yoti arc slighted beca<ise I write not agfin : 
Contemm. tejndas, (,udd non restHbam.' 

1. They suffer dicmielvt^ to be burned with heat upon the n^oan- 
tains. * . • ' * * 

2. Strack with &sfcuh:shinent at the ^illrtreatment ot others, they 
suffer tiitmselv^ to bebotoed'aovm, and quite 4^p pressed. 

3. Cato writes, that armies have often gone with alacrity to places 
whence tl^ey ^lever hoped to return. 



When a verb governs -several nouns,, one noun is ejeglintly 
placed before, and. the. other ^ especially if it consists of many 
• syllables, is placed after' the verb ; ^, 

Virtue brings praise a^d dignUyt : \^rtiis laudm a^ert ac 
dtgnitatem, 

1. They can neither exercise ju^ft'ce, nor friendship. 

2. Though* riches procure many comforts of life, vet, if k man is too 
eCfcgef,in the pursuit of his interests, he' cannot but bring upon himself 
tares ayid onaAeHes. 

3. He was fo conversant in the art of war, that, by his skiU a^d 
stratagems, he completely deceived the general and Ms army. 



The pronoun ipse is morev elegant in the nominative, 
though the primitive prohoiin, to which it is joined, be the 
case of the verb ; that is, when the primitive pronoun may 
in its application be referred to the nominative case ; ns, He 
injured himself: Sibi ipse nocuit, 

1. In this, 1 reproach my9e{f. (I myself reproach myself.) 
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* 2. The tidse man, who neither profits hmsetf nor others by bis wis- 
donii is. wise to no purpose. 

3. He has acquired to hvnudfyeTy great glory. ' ■ 

4. ikeu hare been able oftktmaelves to execute nothing with yigmM 
and resolution without Sylla. 



Prepositions, as the word implies, should come beft>re their 
case ; but they are sometimes very elegantly separated £rom 
it by & genitive case ; as,* 

The river Hypanis fews into Fontua on the si<k of Jlur 
rope : Hypanisftumus abf EuroptB parte in Pontum ir^uit. 

' 1. The f^st (lb]%ct of moral beauty (hohesti)f which consists In the 
knowledge of tiruth, matly c*i\ceras human nature ; for we ajre all 
impelled and inse&siiuy led to the desire of kiunola^eahd learning. 

^ 2. But most men are generally brought to forget'jilstiee, ii^hen tEey 
have falleik tnto tfts i^e^ire of /»oioer,'Ao7uncrf AYuf^Zory. 



Other words, .having an immediate relation to the adjective 
and substantive, especially a genitive c^'e, and the propo- 
sitions, erga, in, c^mrsu^, &c., are elegantly, introduced 
between them, the adjective being generally placied first; as. 

The lasting remembrance of your benefits toipards your 

• country will remain : ' Sempitema tuorum erga patriam bene- 
fidorum memoria vigebit, 

" , 1. Mature," in thft bejgiiining, giiVe thiir^nstiiicttto every kmd of ani- 
mals, to 'defend themssHi^es, their lives -Mhd boiiies, ai^d to. decline 
•those things which might seem prejudicial to them ; but to seek and 
procure efery thing which, is, necessary to their subsistence, as food, 

• shelter, and other things of the same kind. 

2. Happy is the man indeed^ whose safety afforas not greater joy to 
hims^ tlmn to all n^nland. 

31 They are and will be lasting, witnesses of your favours towards 
^., and^ of my affection^ 

The genitive is etbgi^ltly put before the noun that governs 
it, with one or more words between them ; except when the 
genitive is governed by^a neuter adjective, in which case it 
^ mast be placed i^r it ; as, 

Let us try the honour of those friends whom, you love so 
much : Amicomm^^s qdeodiUgis fidem spectemus. 

1. Tou will mention t)ks perfidy, the artifices, and the. treachery of 
everalversons Unoatds us. 

: 2. lids reputation of vAsdom, which Fannius made mention of just 
MMO, does not please nie so much. 
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8^ lyieiiflsluip and' (&• itiiMn qf.tU heturt have mud^more svoettnut. 



Demoiiiatrative pKmoons are also elegantly separated from 
their siiblstantives. 

1. A glorious aetiyn, and wortiiy Harcul^ 'hims^, by whom I have 
swotn. . 

2. 1 possess a soul unawed by dangrers, and I think tfta< honour j U> 
'v)hich you a^re^ gloriously purchased with life itself. 



Two. verbs, of which one is gpvenled by the other, are ele- 
gantly separated. . _ \ . * 

What can be more disgraceful than for a wise man to fashion 
the conduct of his life according to the langiiagd of the ig^o^ant? 
Now, what is Understood by wise antS TiohouraBle ? Ceftfunly notliing 
but what may justly, be "conitnended on its oym aJUog/ni. Fdr |it it is only 
that, which regarcCs the giutification of the senses, what honour is 
that which 'may b^ derived even from th» shambles f 



Prepositions are generally placed affer the pronoun relative, 
as, quamcircaj quern penes^^uo^r^er,l&ucjuxta^^6£,c..] and it 
must be ne^diless to'observe^'that /ent/s is always 'placed afler 
it»case, and' cttm afler the ablatives^ite, te, se^ nobis, vobis, and 
after quo^qudy quibus^ * * ^ • 

To avoid ambiguity, we often prefix inde to the preposi- 
tion a or a&, when, it is ineant to denote the beginning of 
any period of time. . Thus we say, imit ab aodl^ceniid fcLc-^ 
turn, which otherwise might be ^tjonckerstood to be (^eded by 
youth. ' / • . • 

.' ' * • ' * ■ 

In mentioning the saying of any (Hie, the* verbs inquam 

and gio are always placed after one or two words of the say- 
ing recited, and sdmetimes at the very end ; as, 

When some one meanly born told Lslius that he was un- 
worthy of his ancestors, he said, but you, indeed, are worthy 
of yours : LcbUus, quandq ei quidcan malo genere natus dice- 
ret, indignum. esse suis nuyoribus : et hercide, inquit, tu tuts 
dignus. - 

1. What then does Chrysippus nioan? Strength of rmx^,,says he, 
18 the science of sui^ering well. ' * , 

; 2. Ennius pleases me, som£ one topU sa/y^ because he never deviates 
&om the common acceptation of^words (communi more verborun)^^jii^ 
Pacnvius pleases me, another man wiU say. ^ 
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3. When 80me~on« asked Diomnei^ tt wharhonr a, man^ou^it to 
dine : if he is rich, he mnd^ whvfL he will ; if he is poor, when 
he can. 

4. Acohis vAdf there are many unjust and faithless men in a long 
dom, and few good men. 

As the style acquires peculiar eleg^ce firom the qfrder and 
arrangement of word?, so it must be observed that, variety 
itself giv|b great beauty to sentenced. Thus: Aq medicine 
, is the art oi hfiotthy pilotage of navigation, so prudence is die 
art of living: Ut medidna valetudims, mwigaiionis guber- 
nqtio, sit viiSiendiArSi^ prudentia.' 

One chiu3e ieuds wifh^ the genitive^ and the he^t begins 
wiUi it, to gi^ire grei^r varie^ to the sentence. This varied 
order shoilp in genpral' be ooserved in th^ enumeration of 
seveval pa^^tictda^. " 

t. Friendsfaijv is' a r^ yUdmre in pl^spei^ity ; a testntrce.^n adver' 
n^/Quietbess in jifMMtteClfe (in -meiluff). 

5. These nCrd the pleasing ejects of philosophy; it peurs balm into 
our minds {medetur animis), jt'reTnoves all imaginary anxieties, it d§- 
Uverg us froitt.inordinattf desirdsj^and dispds every alartu. 



The anangemetii of words depends also upoh our ideas : 
the order and sucDe^ioii of which being clpsely observed 
willgive^ p-euter |)erspuiiii^ .jnd elegance to the style: the 
neglect of ihb method In modern languages, and especially 
in the English, ii^ apt to lead the schdar into error. What 
arises first, or is 80|>posed, upfcn mature consideration, to arise 
first, in the natural order of oUr thoughts, should, as much as 
possible, he plated fimt in the sentence; except harmony, or 
a climax, which,. m order to raise thie attention, throws back 
the modt emphatic^ words, should require the contrary. 

In the Latin language, then, the arrangement most com- 
monly observed is, to place first in the sentence that word 
which expresses the principal object of the discourse, to- 
gether with its circumstances ; and afterwards the person 
or the thing that acts upon it. This order, besides the ^nat- 
ural succession of the ideas, gratifies more the rapidity of 
the imagination, which nati^aljy runs first to that which b 
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its chief object ; and, having' eaice na^ied' ilLj qnxtifiB it in. 
view through the rest of the sentenoew t # " ' . 

1. We make most u«e of l!ti9 dire^on dfthe^Soui^ ^4'^^ ^^ 't^ettice 
o/thehody. .» ;» * .J:^ 4. *> ' 4 '.; 

2. It i;B impossible iR>r me to pass over in 8vieno6'niih'remarkabU 
mildness, and' singular and unhfaxdAofcUmemcyf an/d sfuh tmusual 
modernHonyin the et^Tciae ct^wJt^T^oadpowmt. - ► j^/ ."' * *■- 

3. For thou hast 4odt with l^y hf| not(f!Tins^^iinj^%^^^ 
voveriy, and all those aMictwi/is wjjich noio on^rwl^ltin nte. / ' 

.. - - ^ r ^r*^': '"^-, 4'.- 

The persph to which the Jioruiiiatlvc refers, as the object 
of its agency, that is/aa the c;ise of , the verh, is id t lie nature 
of the thoughts' before tlie v<;rb iti^elf, and Uierefore shoald be 
80 in the structure ^f Ui*^ senteiitie. 

1. Hv brother promised vit\ lliat lio w<>iilil send Jtifi some booka« 

2. I k^iowthtit the-.WholFj weii^ht of tltifi diificult and dangaroue 
task will be .imposed on yow; for the whole |n;opk haTe fixed their 
eyes on you; they regard yftv. aa tJieir protector aix& y;iifljrciia4i. 

The same may be said of si things or word, which comes 
in the place of the person ; as^ ^ -p* 

1. Your father has forffiven your crimes. • ^ «* ' ^ 

2. You basely flattereQ their ,sii^fntr:. iudiffetente^ hy S^eh iL<>.state 
was nearly brought lo th^Jartnk oi ruin ; aud turned into ridicule our 
firmness ofmiiid, iohich rejiolutely iitcnuuud tlie rjppoaLiig dangers. 

The leason . for which a thing is done behig^ in the order 
of the ideas, thought of before th^ verb, should lie placed be- 
fore it f * > * 

1. 1 beseech you to succour my tni<ieryj in cQnsidcTalwn of our 
friendship. 

2. But jpu., had' presented him with a golden ciowu^ on accouni of 
his great virtue. , / 

3. A^ain and a^ain iho^t earaiSetly do I entreat you, on mmutd of 
our strict intimaey, andyom uwn dinting ai^hfd htnej^nhncf.. 

4. Of wl^ch friends yoii liave a ^eat number, owing to your very 
great and exemplary vir.tuie^. % ■' ^ 

■ ■ • ■ -.'v .' . ■ :'. - '"■•".«>':",■'■''.:. 

Ldt it not, however, be understood- ^% 4|tese Words, to 
which we assign this precedence, ajfli^iiyayiJ to be in the 
very beginning of a sentence i for, generally, ej^er the nonun 
native or the case of the verb, or^ scKne dther words' are 
prefixed, and then these wotds, if there .be more than, one 
clause in the isent^nce, form the first periodical circuit, or 
transposition. ^ .'~ 
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Thus ; Oesair said that he i weuld rcoeive thetn into his 
friendshrp, for the sake of the jEdui: we shall saj, Casar, 
^dttorum causa ^ she eos in fidenH recepturum dixit, with 
greater e]egai;ice.thaa ^€uorum cdusd^ tJtBsmr,,,., 



In meationing eevesiU thiiigsl, frpm which one is excepted, 
or particularized, t^^ particles demoting th^t exertion, with 
their casein ^prtBter msi, will be placed before thq others. 

' 1 . I gently admii% ybnr lllnevolence and liberality^ besides -your 
other virtues. * . . ' * ... 

2. l^or if IV? shoul^ NlP^^ ^ IS^ ^^ the -nrhole tissue of thii 
man's vices i^M.i\i^i^}M\i^ ez^ej^ ms foyl-transdcHonj which delicacy 
'oHi^s me id p«08 dVe( h» 'silenca, wq, shall not find his life distin- 
fluistied by qqh 8i|lgl6 IjpLit, thai^4[iin retri^Yff his^ name ^om eternal 
joisrrace; « ' . , . * : 

3. I be^i^yoii, tMt fcmm^nH f]end:me stime books, if not all. 



Th6 al^lativei^ijft focpfcssipnB like th^se is more el<egantlj 
placed be&tfe the oo^parMive : 

1. Quicker fhan kope. 
• ^ 2. JjOnget Aan' v^Hat Was ji^t. -^ >« • 

3. Mdre aj^d tha« usual. ■ 

4'. He is a man mf^ch TMfe itfnetriousin peace than in war. 

5. So hiuch ^M9t iB'h ihd^Vii^y tlfui to defend ;• to inflicti thapi to 
cure, a«wottnd. , !^^ . # » • * ■ . i 

Adverbs .^ulfl ^ j^la^dB be^e.the verb; as the. manner 
or degree, in which the .nftmiMiive corresponds iyith its verb^ 
arises first !n the friind. 

1. He came tW tW ^ hj0- oton ac^$ird. 

'i. Cicero hal ^JAivm.ezc^lentfy w^eU on that subject. ^ 

3 They sticceeUed ^v<% w/ in that busiifsss. '' \ ■ ' 



The vocative fs usually thrown hack ; at least *a,fler several 
words of the sentence, except dome siklden emotion of the 
mtnd is tb be expressed ; but, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should come inunedilii«^ after some word to which it proper- 
ly belongs ; as, 

Your UBcJe, O Brutus, has removed this doubt : Quam 
didfitaii&nem aptmculus tuus, ,Brute^ s«$tUUt, 

1. It has long been a matter of ^eat dotAt with nui Bn/tus, whetlier 
ft were more dmicult, or a matter of greater importance, to xefosa jon 
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at onee, when you repeittedly asked me 'the same thing, or to giant 
you youf request at once. — ^Here the ybcatiye, coming with the yerb, 
to doubt, which must be the last in the sentence, will be equally 
thrown back.) 

2. It cannot but be a matter of astonishment to you, mij lords^ that, 
while there are so many men of the first dignity and eminence sitting 
here, i should claim the preference in rising to address you. 



The verb sum has a peculiar elegance in the beginning of 
a sentence, or after negative words, as rntUus, nihil, nemo, and 
after comparatives and superlatives; words of many syllables ; 
after adjectives and verbals in dus, 

1. For there is no misfortune, wjbich does not seem to threaten i^s 
all, from the general disorder wliich prevails tlnrough the whole 
world. 

2. For, if we must comply with the desires of our friends, they must 
no longer be called'friendsnips, but real conspiracies. 

3. It is 3. criminal and impious custom to dispute against the gods 
whether from design or caprice. - 



When t^o words come closely together, one of which is a 
monosyllable, and the other a word of many syllables, the 
monosyllable is always placfed before the polysyllable ; as, vir 
clarissimus ; ars pulcherrima ; me amat, &,c. 



Sentences are very elegantly closed by comparatives and 
superlatives, as indeed by any word, and chiefly verbs, of 
many syllables. 

But, in the arrangement of words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the same termination or 
cadence, as it has been observed before, which much oflend 
the ear ; as, ntdlb timore nee fwiore. 

X. For as men oppressed with a seyere fit of illness, and labouring 
under the raging heat of a fever, are oflen at first seemingly relieved 
by a draught of cold water, but are afterwards afflicted with redoubled 
fury and yehemence ; in Uke manner, this distemper, which has 
seized the commonwealth, eased a little by the punishment of this 
traitor, will, from hiis surviving associates, soon assume new force. 

2. 'The nourishment and care of the body must have for its end the 
preservation of its health and strength, and not pleasure. 



Sentences are also elegantly terminated by omnis, nulbis, 
nemo, when the idea of universality is. conveyed with a more 
particular stress ; as, 
20 
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There Is either no. virtue, or every pain must be despised : 
Aut nulla virtus est, aut contemnendus dolor omnis, 

1. What great desire can move you to pass a l^w, which is attended 
with the greatest disgrace, and has not one merit ? 

^. If sleep did not bring rest to our bodies, and as it were a medi- 
cine for our labours, we must think that it was unnatural, since it takes 
away our senses, and all action. 

' 3. We perceive that, in this age, literature is patronised by no rich 
men. 

' . 4< If you should arrive thither, like Ulysses you will not know one 
of your relations. 

Sentences also receive peculiar elegance and force, when 
terminated by an accumulation of two or three emphatic 
words, more generally verbs, rising in a regular climax one 
above the other, sometimes with, but more frequently without, 
any conjunctions. But this mode of concluding sentences 
must be very sparingly used, and only when the subject re- 
quires tf greater degree of animation and energy to be thrown 
into the language ; as. For what did I ordain, what did I 
undertake, or what did I. execute, but by the advice, authority 
and decision of this assembly 1 Quid enim constitui, quid 
gessi, quid egi, nisi ex hujus ordinis consilio, auctoritate, senr 
tentifi? 

1. For in proportion to any man*s ignorance of antiquity, and Gre- 
cian literature, does he with the utmost petulance and contumelj 
abusct discard and deride those ancient iUustrious heroes. 

2. For is there a word in these letters, that is not fiill of politeneasy 
good manners and benevolence ? 



OF THE ARRANGEUENT 



OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFERENT MEMBERS OP A SENTENCE 

As what has been said concerning the natural order.of 
words is equally applicable to the arrangement of clauses, it ' 
will be only necessary shortly to mention, that, as far as they 
follow the natural order of our ideas, so far, in cenetal, they 
will be conducive. to elegance and perspicuity. But as, in the 
arrangement of the several clauses of a compound sentence, 
recourse must be had to a frequent transposition, care must 
be taken not to throw the sentence into disorder and obscu- 
rity. . The chief things therefore, to be avoided, is the hyper- 
baton or synchesis, that is, a confused intermixture of words, 
belonging to one clause, with the words that belong to an- 
other, which might materially alter or obscure ij^e sense ; as, 
we woultl not say, for 

Grreat was my joy ^ when I received the hook from you; 

Magnum ego lihrum mm.abs te accepissem fuit meum goih 
dium; 

Because the reader wquld not know whether magnum i e- 
ferred to lihrum or gaudium. As it is, however, of great con- 
sequence in composition, how, and what member* of a sea- 
tence should precede the others, the two following examples 
may serve more fiilly to illustrate this. It is necessary that 
those clauses, which explain and define a thing, should be 
placed first, or, at least, should, immediately after the nomi- 
native case, or some other introductory word, form the first 
clause of the sentence, thus : 

/ wonder that Brutus should have been among tl^. assassins 
of' CcBSOTy as he had received so many favours from him : We 
^all say, 

Miror Brutum, qui a Casare tot beneficiis affectus erat, in- 
ter ejus interfectores fiiisse : 

por were we to say, 3iiror Brutum, inter Ccesaris inter- 
fectores fuisse, qui ah eo tot henpficiis affectus ei'tit i the qui^ 
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besides the ineleg;ance of the sentence, might be referred 
to Ciesar as well as to Brutus. 

' These rules, however, as we mentioned above, will admit 
of some exceptions; as, where those divisions that should 
come first are longer than those that follow ; we should not 
say, Car iUa res tarn brevi tempore ac sine negoHo fieri potu^ 
rtSf nesdo ; but, Nescio, cur, 6lc. ; for, in this case, the har- 
mony of the sentence requires that the longer clauses should 
come last. 



Clauses^ denoting the place where, and the time when, any 
thing is done, though they may be last in English, should 
come in the beginning of the sentence ; as, 

I shall give you the book as soon as I shall have received 
it : Librtun, cum primttm accepero, tibi dabo. 

1. He had not where to turn himself. 

2. You should consider, that you will be in the power of your 
enemy, in whatever place you may be. 

3. Thus the person of the king escaped, wkUe our troops were em- 
ployed in pillaging these villaj|e6. 

4. He was guarded first by his own modesty, and then by the vi^- 
lance and instruction of his father, as long as his age exposed hun 
to such suspicious. 



Clauses, expressing a cause or reason, beginning by quia, 
guoniamy cum, quod, and sometimes cur, must also come 
first; as, 

I shall always love you, because you have conferred num- 
berless favours upon me : Te, quia me innumeris beneficiis qf- 
feceris, propterea semper amabo, 

1. / could not write to you, because J knew not where you were. 

2. B%U if there could l>e no reason at all why you should be oyer- 
whelmed with so great sorrow, it appears a wonder to all that you 
betrayed those si^ns of a weak and degenerate mind 

3. For no one imagined that any man existed, who could immedi- 
ately enjoy the sweets of undisturbed rest, after having, by the enor- 
mity of his guilt, violated eyerj divine and numan law ; because they, 
who haye Iwen guilty of so fou| a crime, not only cannot enjoy calm 
repose, but not eyen breathe without horror and trembling. 



Clauses denoting any thing conditional, the guides of 
which are si, nisi, siquicjkm, ^c. ; as^ 
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T beg you to forgive roe, if I shaU Sdiy any thing with too 
great freedom : T^go^ si quid Uberius diTnero, ignoscaiis oeft'ai. 

1. I beg of you to send me«the book, if you hope tt. 

2. The atrocity of the deed woifld scarcely appear credible to maa- 
kindy if the parricide were not almost exposed to the manifest yiew 
of all. 

Clauses denoting a concession, beginning by etsi^.etiamsi, 
qftanquamy Ucet, ut, d&c. as, 

And though they are many, yet they stand in need of a 
teacher and experience ; Qui, quanquam jpiurimi sunt, doctih 
rem usumque desiderant, 

1. I would not do that, though it were in my power. (It is abetter 
to make use of a transposition, with the addition of tamerif and say, 
ego, mtanquam voteram, tajnen, &c.) 

2. You will aetermine that there is no occasion for a long speech, 
though time enough for speaking might have been granted us. (with 
the addition of tamen in its proper pmce.) 



Interrogative clauses, which mark, at the same time, the 
extent and object of the thing, known by the particles quis, 
quid, an, utrum, cur, quomodo, quemadmodum, d&c. as, in- 
stead of saying, Nescio quis sit ; Quis sit, nescio, is more 
elegant. 

1. It is very evident, what i« right ; but it does not so fully appear 
{non itaplan^), what is expedient. 

' 2. Tou see what 'power he had ', now hear what actions he per- 
formed {quas res gesserit). 

3. Concerning which, O judges, I neiither can discover how I can 
speak, nor how I can be silent. 



Clauses expressing likeness or comparison^ beginning by 
vehit, quasi, ut, tanquant, &c. 

1. / was silent, as if I had. not heard. (Ego, tanquam . . .,. is better 
than sUm, tanquam.) 

2. When this. sacrilegious wretch, the enemy and despoiler of eve- 
ry thing sacred and religious, had seen this divine image, he wsf 
80ized with such a burning desire and madness, as if he himself had 
received a stroke from that very torch, that he (iste) ordered tl\e magls- 
trtites to pull it to pieces (ut eapi demoliafaur), and deliver it to him. 



Relative clauses beginning by qui, qualis, quantus, quoi, 
quoties, quum, quantopere, ut,^ ubi, should in general be 
20* 
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placed before their corresponding clauses, beginning hf is, 
talis, tcmtust iot, totiest, tarn, (antapere^ iia, ibi, expressed or 
understood ; subject, however, to those exceptions, to which 
we adverted before. 
Qui followed by is : 

1. God loves those who pursue virtue. (Qim virtuii student, eos, 
&c. and not Deus amai eos qui.) 

' 2. In those, who have a superior matness of s^ul, the desire of 
money is directed to the acquisition of power (specUU ad opes). 

3. I will not say this for the sake of ag^avating the circumstances 
{rerum inp^us augendarum catted), but I will truly explain to you those 
sensations which 1 myself received. 

So also the compounds of gui and quis, as quicungue, quid- 
quid, &c. 

That will remain all your own (totum et proprhim tuum), whatever 
support you afford the commonwealth in these most dangerous times. 



Qualis followed by talis ; as, 

He is just such a man as his father was : Qualis pater 
fuit, talis hie est, 

1. It is easy to perceive, if you wish to retrace the annals of past 
ages, that the state and the people have always been such as the great 
men of the state were ; and that whatever changes have taken place in 
the. morals of the great, the same will also follow in the people. 

2. I beg of you that you would now prove yourself such a i 
you havjB shown yourself before. 



Quantus followed by tantus : 

So much esteem shall I suppose th|it you have for me, as you I 
care and attention in the preservation of your health. 

Quot followed by tot : 

1. Tou have read almost as many l^oks as I have seen. 

2. There are as many stars in the heavons which escape the hu- 
man sight, as there are which are beheld in the clearest night. 

Quoties followed by toties. 

1. We cannot but admire the divine wisdom as often as wa eon- 
template the plants, and other productions of the earm. 

2. He always came off conqueror, as often as he engaged with the 
enemy. 



Qudm folbwed by tarn, and quatndiu by tamdiu : 
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But if he had been as dark and secret in the execution, as hs was 
daring in the coutriyauce, he might, on some occasions, have' even, de- 
ceiyed us ; but there is this most fortunate circumstance'^ attending 
him, that his unparalleled audacity is usually joined with the most 
singular stupidity. 



Quaniopere followed by tantapere: 

Tf men studied 05 much to adorn the mind and cultiyate the under- 
standing, as tkeif labour to adorn the body, no^ng would be more 
common than Wisdom and virtue. . 



Uty quemadmodum^ sicuty followed by ita, sic : 

1. With the same fortitude ought we to bear not only this calamity, 
but eyen the total overthrow ofoui fortune, as we have borne our for- 
mer prosperity with calmness and moderation. 

2: For he rendered his views and designs most evident to all, in Jiis 
hope and expectation of corrupting justice, as he ipas barefaced and 
open in seizing all the money he could. 



But sometimes, as in the following instance, aiid in forms 
of adjuration, ita will be more elegantly followed by ut ; as, 

So may you return safe into your country, after haying laid the city 
in ashes, as yon succour the distress of an afflicted fat&r, and listen 
to his humble petition. 



Ubi followed by ibi .• 

The complexion of the times is such, that every one thinks his own 
condition the most miserable, and wishes least to be whsre he is. ' 



OP CONJUNCTlONSj 

AND THE JIODE OF CONNECTING WORDS AND 
CLAUSES. 

Conjunctions give a coherence and force to the sentence, 
and are necessary to elucidate the subject, which without 
them would be unintelligible. Their proper disposition is 
therefore of the greatest consequence. Such, indeed, is their 
utility, that the best writers often multiply them by^ the figure 
polysyndeton : and the few cases, where the connexion will 
not suffer by theii" absence, are chiefly in loAy subjects, that 
demand great vehemence of expression, and mark some sud- 
den ailfectionor agitation of the mind ; whten the gesture gt 
action of the speaker may be supposed to supply their place ; 
as in that well-known exclaimation of Cicero, Abiit, excessit, 
evasit, erupit ! 

In the connexion of single words which have some differ- 
ence in their meaning, though they agree closely with each 
other, Wi^ the same nominative, or fiie same verbj where 
the English vould be content with one andy the Latins use 
two, or even more. This double et has the force of the dou- 
ble fufft, non modd, sed etiam ; as, 

He favours, notices and loves me beyond the rest : Me 
pre^ ceteris et eoUt ct observai et diligit, 

1. I wish you to demand and expect every thing from me. 

% The day after, in tlie momiii^, the Germans, persisting in their 
treachery and dissimulation, came in great numbers {frequenUs) to the 
camp. 

The repetition of the et is made for the sake of perspicui- 
ty, because the mind of the hearer naturally expects some- 
tli.iig more to follow, when it has been prepared for it by 
one of the coniunctions ; as, ' 

Liber tibi jam redditus est, aut brem reddetur : It is not 
knowA whether the sentence is to end at redditus est, or not, 
as it stands ; but when you add, liber tibi aut jam redditus 
est, aut brevi reddetur , that doubt vanishes fiom the begin- 
ning ; but it must be observed, that if the words to be con- 
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nected mark no difference with each other, there must be 
bat oae conjunction ; as, 

Not a single act of bravery could pass unobserved ; for all 
the adjoining hills and eminences, which afforded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 



The connexion, especially in grave and serious subjects, 
is often made by the repetition of the preceding word, in- 
stead of a 'conjunction ; as, ^ 

I think that nothing is more sweet, more delightful, or 
more worthy the liberty of man, than friendship : Amititid 
nihil dulcius^ nihil suavius, nihil hominis Ubertate dignius 
esse puto, 

1. Nor is the sound of the trumpet the same, when the anny is 
marching to an engagement, or when it sounds a retreat. 

2. They have chosen me as their refuge a^nst oppression, as the 
aveng^er of their wrongs, the patron of their rights, ana the sole mana- 
ger of the present impeachment (aetorem clmsiB totius)^ 

3. God has provided for the wants, and the conveniences, and the 
preservation of man. 

When the words denote similitude or comparison, instead 
of e^, we may connect them by ut, followed by ita; as, 

You have performed the greatest arid the most useful ao 
tions : Res, ut maximas, ita utilissimaSy gessisti. 

1. The people of Tarsus y who aro the very worst of allies, and the 
people of Laodteea, who surpass them in folly and perverseness, sent 
of their own accord for Dolabella ; from" bom which cities he levied 
and formed the image of an army, having by their numbers the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian army. 

2. Tour country will for ever love and revere your name, for you 
have performed the greatest and most useful exploits. 



When it is necessary to introduce a circumstance of great- 
er weight than what precedes it, it is elegantly connected by 
quid? quod; as, 

A wise man lives contented, and, indeed, the wiser a man 
is, the more resigned he is in his death : Sapiens contentus 
vivit : quid? quod sapientissimus quisque animo mquissimo 
moritur. 

1. 1 have ever been ready to be of service to you in whatever thii^ 
I could, with my assistance and my advice : nay, I have not even oe- 
ttied you my own garments and money. 
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S. I foand the joxmg man, whom you extolled with Buoh'eztnv%* 
gant praisesi not at aU advanced in his learning ', he did not even 
luiow how to decline nouns or to conjugate verbs with any cor- 
rectness. 



The connexion between two nouns, or subjects, conveying 
nearly the same idea, is elegantly made by the repetition of 
turn ; as, odit turn virtutem, turn liberates artes : but if there 
is a difference between them, the first, which is the inferior 
idea, has generally cum prefixed to it, aiid the more forcible is 
connected by turn ; as. 

We ought to love those who have deserved well of us, and 
chiefly our preceptors: Ciim omnes de nobis bene meritos^ 
turn maxime praceptor^s nostros, amare debemus. 

1. I know your mother, a pious and honest woman. 

2. He was a young man of the best disposition, and of great eru- 
dition. 

3. Good- health, and frugality, which chiefly procures it, is both ne 
cessary in every kind of pursuit, and chiefly in this iinportant study. 



Words referring to the same subject, but whose meaning 
18 80 far opposite, that one of them may be taken away or de- 
nied, are connected by the repetition of out, vel or sire, 
where the English would be satisfied with one ; as, 

To-morrow I shall write or come : Cras aut scribam out 
veniam, 

1. I have asked my father that he would send me those books, or 
monev to buv them. 

2. Had I the perfidy which they possess, at least I should not have 
had the folly to betray either an open enmity, while I cherished a con- 
cealed and obscure hatred, or an inclination to hurt where I had not 
the power to do an injury. 



Observe that when several words are to be joined by a 
conjunction copulative, the second is not inelegantly joined 
by the enclitic que, and the third by et or ac ; as, 

I desire fi'iendship, honors, and general knowledge : Amt- 
eitiam honoresque, et rerum scientictm expeto, 

1. Your elegant t learned and polite letters were delivered to me. 

2. He did not suffer those, whom he did not think capable of be- 
coming orators, to lose their time with him, and he dismissed them, 
and used to persuade them to betake themselves to that pursuit for 
which he thought them best fitted. 
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What We have said concerning these conjunctions is 
Dearly applicable to the negative. 

The Latins seldom use non followed by nee or neque, but 
repeat either of the two latter. 

1. After this battle^ Ccesar resolved not to give audience to their 
ambassadors, nor admit them to terms of peace, seeing they had 
treacherously applied for a truce, and afterwards wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that your letters are 
always couched in the same words, from your poverty of expression, 
/<2o not understand, aTuf <^ 7M>£ approve. 



The connexion is also often made by the repetition of the 
preceding negative ; as, 

No one loves or respects you : Nemp te amat, nemo ie 
coKt. 

But in the glory which you have lately "acijuiredf you have no as- 
sociate, how great soever it is, and'surely notliing can be^eater ; it ie 
all your own: J^o commander, cmttaif^ troop or haUalion robs you 
here : nay, even Fortune, the goddess who presides over human af* 
fkirs, claims no share of this honour; to yqti sho re'digns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne quidem, fol- 
lowed by nedum, when what follows is of greater force than 
what goes before ; and sometimes^ by non modo non, and non 
modd, followed by sed, ne quidem, when what follows js of 
less force than what precedes: but thesQ are well-known 
forms. 

1. He his learned neWier to write nor rqad. 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forward as an ac- 
cuser, or a censurer, who himself is found guilty of that crime which 
he reproves in another. 



It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the Latins gener- 
ally use nee and neque for et non ; for et nunquam always nee 
unquam; for ,ef nemo, they use nee uttus, nee quisqium; for 
et nihil, nee quidquam ; and for et nusquam, nee usquam. 



In connecting divisions of sentences, the saitte rule nearly 
applies as in connecting single words, by the repetition ii 
et, if they refer to the same subject ; or, if one- is negative, 
by neque, fiec, for et non followed by et ; if both are negatire. 
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by a double nee and neque ; or, where there is an opposition, 
by the repetition of out vel; where the English would be 
c»flen satisfied with oqe of the above conjunctions. 

1. Tou therefore were jutt present at these transactions, and it has 
always been my chief care not to be present myself. - 

2. For I am deprived of a g^reat number of mj most intimate friends, 
of whom the hand of death ha^ cruelly robbed me, or whom the harA 
necessity of flight has dispersed into various p^rts. 

3. Certainly, if the mind had not a forethought of a hereafter, it 
would neitker harass itself with so many toils, 9ior be tormented with 
so many cares and watchings, nor contend so often for life itself. 



In connecting two clauses of a sentence, if the latter is 
the consequence or the effect of the former, they may be 
more clos.ely joined by ut, instead of quare, tgitur^ kinc, 6lc., 
and by ita ut instead of the simple et ; a9^ 

You have never laved your brother: hence it is no wonder 
that he does not love* you : Tu nunquam frqtrem candsti^ ut 
nqn mirutn sit, teab eo non redamatum esse, 

1. The citizens we W\ 'ell in battle, not by the insolence of vic- 
tory ^ whence there can be no doqbt but that, if it were possible, Caesar 
would recall many from tho shades {nb inferis exdUtret). 

2. When I had fasted for two whole days, and had not even tasted 
a drop of water,*overcome as I was with languor and famine, I cer- 
tainly foimd that I needed your good offices more than I thought yon 
coulfl possibly I'equlre mine. • 

> —■ .' ' 

Ita, followed hy ut, may also be used for quidem, follow^ 

by sed; as, . - 

I love you indeed, but I cannot indulge your vices : Amo 

te ita, ut tamen tiiis vitiis indutgere nequeam. 

1. There is also anofhisr report, concerning the captives, that the 
ten first came ; and when it had been a subject of much doubt in the 
senate whether they should be admitted into the city or not, they 
wereindeed admitted,. 6tt£ an audience was not granted them (ne tamen 
Us senatus ddretur). 

2. Preserve indeed a grave deportment, ha do not fall into morose- 
ness and melancholy. (This may be with the addition of tamen.) 



Where both clauses express a doubt, the connexion is 
generally made by iitriim, or the enclitic ne, with the first, 
and an before the second. 

Alexander was a long time. very doubtful whether he shoiild pezM- 
Tere or retreat. . . , 
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The coiiniexion of two claused is also mbm elegantly made 
&y is, followed by qui; by talis, followed by quaiis; by ton- 
tus, followed by qiiantusj tot, followed by quot, than by t*, 
ta&s, tortus, tot^ d&c, followed by «ft ' < ■ " ^ 

1. Tour father proved Iiimdelf suck , i .Qian, that^ if you could shdw 
yourself the same, you would pass for a very gre^tman, (Here to- 
lem^.^u/i^em will bti much better than <a^e7ii....i<^.) 
r 2. For what shows' less, I do not say pf'an orator,.bUt of a reason- 
icble.being {sed kpmiTm), thanto.thr6w<^A«(£ kind of objection to en |td- 
Versary , Mat; if He should deny it but upon his bare word, the objector 
could' proceed, no further. - 

3.< My 1oy6 for^yqu is »q great thai I should be the happiest of mor-r 
tals, if your auction for me was e^t^ to. iV. - . 



*3Phe connexion of clausies may .also be .made by tjcmtum . 
' abest ui, followed T>y another 2/#; as,' , 

inot duly have not forgotten yoii, hut I think of you eve- 
ry, day : Tantum abest, tut tit ohlitus sifd, nt nuUus prtBtereai 
dies, quin mild in mentem tui veniat. 

1. My own private-interests iridced i canrwt have, preferred in this/ 
for I vm sensible that I hav^ drawn much hatred upon myself, partly 
sigcret, partly oppn, ^hjch. 1 might ;have avoided, arid by whic^ ^ou 
may profit. . 

2. You not only are not 9. perfect master of the Oreek language, JnU 
you have scarcelj^learriiBd its first "rudiiiienJts. ' , . • . ' 



In f^nneeting sentetices which epntain a tnore complete 
and absolute sense^ but which, at the game tim^, have a ref- 
erj6n.ce to the subject mentioned before,, qui, qua, quod, as 
we have already ^e^ii. Is often used instead of hit, is, «/,»«- 
ro^ igitur, and sometimes cnlm, which ate rejected ; but it 
must \^ observed, that this relative must apply t6 what is 
immediately .preGedjnff. , . " , 

.As the u^ of the relative, and indee^ this application, of 
it in connecting sentences, merits ,the attentioir of those wiio 
study elegance, it' will not be superfluous to advert to it 
again in this place* , • 

1. I have always received the most gentle, and, at thct sam^ time,', 
the mo^t salutary advice from you; and if I had followed your wise 
directions, I should now be the happiest of men> (Mere qid nmy 
amee either with advice, or ^ith. I.) \ v . 

2. 1 went to hislibuse (eum adivi)^ ha when I could not find him,, 
I returned home. - ^ 

21 
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tn the begim^ing of a sentence whiefa has a refer^iee to 
what goes before, the Latins tnore frequently maiie use of 
neque. than of non before vero, enim, tamen. 

1. But nothing, said he, seems tomeof«u|>eri6rezceneiice,' thap for 
a speaker to have that irresistible hold upon the assemblies <m men, as, 
by the charmA of his eloquence, to bend their minds to his own pur- 
iloses, to lead them to whatevfer/direction he chooses, or dissbiide them 
from whatever he' pleased. • . . , 

2. But the enjqypaeiit of ease w4s nut granted us to devote otir time 
to these Uberal'arts, though we earnestly wbhed and desired it. 



Thus, also, the ancients more frequently use neqtie vero 
quisquam, for nemo vero t negue verd quidquamy for nihil n^ 
ro-: Bnd' neque enim quisqitam, ne^ue tamen quisquam, forn^ 
mp enim, nemo tamen. / 

Nam cum^ etenim cim^'st the beginning bf a -sentence, are 
more .firequently used than o/m m»^. / 

' For when^ he had left me no other alternative than to swe^, I then, 
in a solemn and elevatc'd voice, uttered that tru^ and most gratifying 
oath ; wl^ich the pe9ple, with an unahimons.accIamation, efworfs that 1 
had 'most truly uttered. . * . • . 

Afler qiti^aliud, nihil aUudy it is more elegant to use nisi 
than j^am; as, 

I ask nothing else in my own right, than that you write to 
me : Nihil aliud a tejure meo postulo, nisi ad' me ui-scrjbas, 

1. .muU dseis it not to answef the letter^ of a friend, than to neg« 
lect his friendship. , • ' 

- 8« Jiotking else is obtydned by so o^tiuate and bloody a- war, hU de- 
feat aild disgrace. < ' ' ^ . . 

— ; ~ ' — .• f 

Nisi should dso be used instead of prater, pr<BterqUam^ 
after a negatioli. ' '. - 

What the Pythian oraple declared, that no other 'cause exe^ ava- 
rice sliould destroy Sparta, it seems to ^ave predicted not oii)y to the 
jLacedemonian^i but to' all (Other opulent nations,' 



Quod si anci quod nisi axe oflen put for si, and for si non^ 
at the beginning of a sentence, when the subject of bbtb 
sentences has an immediate connexion ; as^ . 

If you have to ^o with this man, you will soon perceive 
that I complained justly of hiin : • Qudd n tibi reS'4iim isU 
sU^ twn sentiAs, me jure de illo qUestum, 
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I. He declturad that he would no lonjger. leQd his as^atance to th« 
■Qiiatte, in their proceedings {grassanti) against the people ; that bo 
would interfereiz tliey persevered in,their rornier tyranny ; Jtei, (f they 
thought that he could be' a& cruel as the senators, that he would so' 
away with his soldiers, and; no longer be present at their civil br()j!&. 



Instead of quod attinet cd idquoi^, aifid which the English 
itself Tefnders by as to w^at, it is more elegaht simply to'us^ 
qtu)d, 

' As to ijofuu some men.have thought, that the soul<itseJf will one day 
{olirn) perish, they are most egregiously mistaken. 



- Ahdy.oh the'pODtrary, the be^t writers do not use quoi ad, 
wit^the accusative, for asio^ in regard to ^ but always quod 
attinet J quod s^ectai fui; ;as,.As to. yoac quod' ad vos 
aftij^t. 

As to ytntf I never saw a man more perniciousljr prodigal..; 



cln stating an objection,? instead of saying, at ohjicipos^^ 
tf^iciat quis, &c., it vyill be. sufficient simply to make Use of 
at, andjhe answer may be made ^ith, or even without, at. 

In. thts I hate often been- struck .-with adrriiratibn at ■ the dighity , 
the justice, and the wisdom manifested by Caesar. He always uses 
the most honourdhle -nances towards Pompey. But some one tbill say^ 
that he showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit towards his 
person. But these wem ]the deeds, of arms, and the insolence of vi»- 
tory , and not of Cssar. . r- . *. 



y In the; connexion of several arguments, the Latins do hot 
enumerate them by primd, secundd^ tertio, &c., but by prir 
mum,^ deinde^ tum^ denique, postremo; and, .instead of those 
word? of eriiiroeratipn, as, turn, preBtered, insnper, &c., other 
forms, of connexion Wyb^used, as, accedit quod; ut tacecan, 
cmittam,6Lc, \ 

We must ^r«f consider, that our kindness should hurt hobpd^ 5 see- 
MM22y, that it should hot be iibp^e our faculties; £^>%, that it may 
be ezerpised with dignity ; and, lastly f attended With th^ greatest . 
boneety.' . ', ' ' .* '■ L ' •' 



OF THfe SIMPLE VAIUAIION OF WORDS. 



A» nothing contributes liiore to degance of styk than a 
cnai\ge or yatriation of words, to which the scholar should be 
early introduced, we shall briefly show hoi¥ it may be effect- 
ed. This variation is either simple, and consists in the mere 
change of ojie word into anpther synonymous \yord or phrase, 
or it is rhetorical or ornamental ,^as, by the accession of anoth- 
er 'expression, mote full/ dignififed, or sm'poth, the simple 
ide^ receives greater ornament, an3,, by this mettiphorical and 
circuitous mannei^, assumes the foroi of a period. * Thus, to 
give ah example of a simple variajtion by tneans of a, synony- 
mous phraise: . ' ' . . ; 

Ingenium est omnium homimim jl labqre procUve ad UbicU- 
nm,'-^Ter. ^" . . ^ . . ' • 

May* be varied thus : . . • 

Ea est' omnium mortaliit^ indoles nt a kbore ad voU^tc^ 
tern rtiant. 

Thus again, to show the ease witii which a sentence may 
foe almost infinitdy varied : ^ . 

Ip hoc na^Mra effi^ere quid, possit videtur experta. . 

In the genitive : In hoc natunB quanta vis sit^ satis p^r- 
spectum est. 

In the dative : NaturcB quid efBcere liceat, in hoc comper- 
tum est. 

In the accusative : JPfaturam, quid eflicere possit, experiri 
Toluisse arbitror. ' .. 

In the ablative: In. hob quid-A naturd effic^ possit, com-, 
pertum est. •..'», 



'An a(Qective maj^be change^ into al substantive; .as. He 
reproaches his legs for being' top slender : Crurum nimidm t^ 
fiaitatem vituperdt, * 

.1. He wf^s sufficiently dogufiritj liberal j versed in civil law^ as well' 
BB the military art.-3-(^ay kabebai enim....)- x 

2a Ifow.sensdess must you tliink youTselVe«, who, whjle yon poS- 
sess the,ri9al comforts and blessings in Kt^s, hatrass yotir minds with 



phantoms of Imaginary evilfi, and,itistead df QfijoTang thftmilxtanM 
ffifla of fortuae, torture ybursdlyes with th.& app^enenstoh of future tt^ 
ULinities which are never likel;^ to happen ! ' 



And, in the same manner, an adjective inay be elegantly 
pat in the neuter gender, and its substaiitive i^ t^e genitive 
case; as, instead, of h^ l<fudm caasecutui es, say, hoc 

1. The kun' imparts >Ae Mime Ugkt ahd'heat to aU these nationSu 
,2. You ha v^ this TUfbiUtyf andxl shall always pay joyi that def- 



Two substantives are often put for one ; ekcii, however, 
having its proper force and kneaning; for they are not r^- 
^.dundant, but are intended to give greater perspicuity or har- 
mony to' tl^e sentence ; as,. instead of offendere, homimm, we 
shall . say offender e dhimum homnis; because i^ is his mind 
which is olfericled ; and offehdere Aominem might be mistaken 
lor, to find a 7kan. We shall be more accurate inr saying 
gladii mucrone ictus jihwkglcbdio, 

1. Say now'that. you were overreached bv him", who refused suph 
kn imnieiise' suni of mon^y not on account or his th<2o£e?Key'but-on ais- 
count of his magnifioence. ' (Here -inertiam laboris m&j be Used, and 
followed hy rMgriiJiceTUiam liberiditatiSf for .the .sake of that' co7u:zn)Ct- 
^, or -equality of the clauses, which we shall mention aflerwards.) 

.2. The whole ^>senate, (the state or condition of) the judiciary pn>- 
ceedings^ the wholj9 commonwealth itself, has undergone a revolution. 



The pronoun personal may be rendered by 'the pronoun 
(Substantive. ' ' , 

' Tliough OaesfLf has' never been tny friend, but had alwayir shown a 
dlsinbUnatioii to me, though he had sUghted my fHendship, and acted 
the part of aji i^iplacabler enem^ towards me, .yet, after the gt-eat 
things he has done, and still contlnuoA to do, I could, not htflp; lov» 
ing him. , . ' 



It may be observed, that.thef dative acquisitive is often die' 
gandy used instead of the ^nitive. 

When they heard that' he had beed cohdenftaed unheard^ theytiirew 
themselves at the judge's feet f and. prayed that he might he saved from 
tihib f^aXiow9\ui eJurcA rediTitteretUf:), 
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The English adjective, may be soihetinjes rendered by a 
substantive, and the word with which it agrees be put in the 

genitive .case ; M). 

' You will easily judge Iwwfeus orators there are and have 
been : Ftuitlime quanta oratorum sU, stnperque fuerit.pax^ 
citois judii^abis : '■_ 

InstBvA of ^fudfffpauci , f , , - . * 

l.McieTii friendship f the dignitj^ of ^ the maii; and my constant 
prAotioe through life, joixiAly^eafled upon me to defend him- 

2. Jl ^ood vo^cCf though it is very desirable, it vb not in our power to 
acquire, but \6 exercise an4 -improve it, is t[^ertainly hi the power of 
eveiy man; ^ ... 

3. No one could resist the brave Hercules. . , 



TJiis variation. generally ta^kes place when the chief stress 
lies upon the adjectives, as implying a cause, reasop, or 
something like it. ... : 



A substantive may -be changed into a verb by ^ periphra- 
sis; as, ... 

vNor could I foresee that iKcidmt : Neque. quod accidit^ 
pr^Bvidere poterapL . . 

.1. Nor did! prognosticate those events, w^en I said they would 
happen ; but I was only urge^ by ra/ fears, lest tl^ey should happen ; 
when I considered the possibility of them; ahd, attbe sa:me time, fore- 
sa^w theik pernicious tomdencv,, if they should happen. 

2: But- 1 rfiake.this concession ^o you, that you may pass over those 
things which, from yovr silence^ you allow not to exist. > 



Buf, above all, a ^SUPJERLATIVE will admit' of many 
different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a comparative, 
with.)a neg^tive^. especially with th^ pronoun, relative, qui, 
qu(By quod; as, ' ' 

.A most courteous aiid learned man : Vir quo turn alius 
kumaniotf quo^non.dpctior dUer, 

' 1. He wad most emin^y and indeed unparalleled) in lus virtues and 
▼ices. (Qa.y^y nihil foot.) 

2. Plato, who toas the 'most ingenious and learned of nien, laid it 
•down a^ a.mazim,^ia-t those repiiblics would enjoy a lasting hap- 
piness, whose government Was in the handd of the i^ise and tim 
fcamea. 
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^ Obtferve. thai. quo is mofre elegantly used whh a cbmpara*, 
tive than u^, to express the purpose. ' 

1. ite paid His debts (rioinina liberavit)' tkdthe might^lead a Happier life. 

2. We broke open the ^eal {Hnum ineidmu8)y thai we migSt detect 
th0, conspirators the more ea^^c , , . 



X)r it may be rendered xjomparatively, with an affirmative, 
either by an interrogative or a repetition of the words ; as> 

A most courteous man : Vir humanus, si quisquam omitt'* 
ltd humanus; . ... » . 

Or, Qi«5, or^ quid hoc viro humamor, or humaniusfy 

1. Believe me, your brother is a most studious man.'- 

2. Croesus was the richest man 'm the world ', and yet ne^thei^ his 
numerous forces, nor his riches, could avaij any thing against the at- 
tack of a smali but disciplined army, inured to poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if its compara- 
tive is introduced with it, as haviixg more power than the su- 
perlative : in this manner ; • 

Plato a most hcamed nian : Plato quanis Joctissimo doctior, ' 

1. In this, indeed, / am mott miser able, tkfin i^,1>ecause my Qa- 
lamity is accompatiicjd with yours, &nd common to both. 

2. be' persuaded that thosjB are^Ae fairest talents,' which are em- 
ployed for the'goo<i of others {ad commuiiem utUitatem), ' - 



9^^®'^ *^^ *^® ^* writers often increase tlie force of iht 
superlative by the addition of such ei^pressions as th^\.unus 
omnium, unus,' sine controversid, apprime^ insigniter, egre^ 
gi^; as, ' . \ ■ ,' . ' ' '• 

YoQ seehi to- me a most dhoice and exceOenf speaker : Unas 
amniwn in dicendo mihi vidcris lectissimus. 

1. I dare pronounce him to be the most enunent i^.the state for go* 
nioB and industry. , - . ' . • 

2. I cannot even promise it to tfuU most learned and r digitus miUi, 
and who enjoys your greatest' iiiyoor and friendship. 



The variation of the superlative may be elegantly made by. 
these verbs, contehder6, certare, superarp, or by cedere; as, 

Cicero wsA-themost eloquent of orators^; iVemo uratflnm 
cum Cicerone epntenderfimidet etoquentid, ' ^ 

1. Tour brother is the greatest Iqver of literature that e W wai. 
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21 Thom who loye aQ4-ctiltivat(e tHe liberal arts .are alu^^ys tkk 
most ktrmane and eoutUaus ormen< 

' 3. Alexander. the Great wa^ tke most ambitiai4fi of heroes, who is 
even said to have w^pt because he had no other world to conquer. 



The stiperla^ive may also be elegantly varied by these 
forms; tarn followed by-^am,^ui, or tamf^udm quimaxime ; 
by adeo itd ut; tantus^ quanius; aque cfr perind^f 'at^ 
que; as, 

, This man possesses the greatest humanity : HumaHitas in 
hoc virtf tarn magna^ qudm qtttg maxima ; or, Haud est quts- 
quam <nn,nituH mqu^ hmmamus^ atque hie mr, dtc. 

1. Nero was ^e most (Ttfe^ tyrant tha^ ever lived. ' ^ . 
ii. He fouffht with unparaUeleid bravery, and; overcame the enemy. 
3. The letters, whi^h he sent to the senate, were th^ most elegant 
that can be. conceived. 
■4. The study of physic is very^ or Uie rpastf useful^' 

In these different forms' something must be added, iv^icb 
the judgment of the- scholar will easily suggest ; as, tantus, 
quaniuSf mmiquam anted ; ^aded, ut nihil supra ; ut nuHaJieri 
possit oficessio^nihil ad^ possit ; ut n/uUi sint cmferewH, ^c. . 



Instead of Qtio, eo, or qUcpito, before a coniparatite, .a sen-. 
teufiemay' be elegantly varied by using ut quisque in the first 
part, and ita in the latter, with superlatives.^* as,. 

Tfii more a man excels in greatnTesg of soul, the more he 
wishes to be the first of tnen : tit quisque animi magnittuUne 
n^azimi exceUxt, ita maxime vuU omnium ptinceps esse, 

1 . Thus, for the fiiture, the more opulent az^inan inajr be, thtg^rtaUr 
enemy he will apj^ear to liie Rom?«n8. . -.';.- 

2. The moi^e abandoned ahy man has been, the safer will lie be. 

3. The more .eloquent any oua is, ths nwre he d]:eads the difficul 
ties of speaking, the various turns and chances of his orstion, nnd tha 
ctzpectatidn of men. 



Quoi may ba changed into 914011^, and tot into tan^m, 
when they are meant to express not merely numbers, but 
msfguitude. , - \ , 

How many hooks yon h»,vB I If we were to estim&te yoprknowldilgo 
by the size of your library, you must be thought the most learned 
In the universe. 
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Qtto< may be pfaanged into quotas quisfue, yfiih a kind of 
excIamatfoH indirectly expressive of paucity of ntimbers';, as-, 
How many will believe thisi Quott^ quisque hoc cjtedet t 

1. Well may you commend their patriotism; f^r haw pumy are 
tker6f who will voluntarily lay down their lives for their coOntry ? 

2, Hatb many are there, who can escape reports in a city b6 much 
addicted to scandal {in maledicentissimd dvitate) f 



Observe tiiat the particle eTtm is elegaiitly inserted be- 
tween quotus and quisque, . ^ 

' For how fyw are there j who understand the art bf x^^unbers .and 
measure ? • ' " > 



For octodecim and novem^ecimj it is more elegant to use 
duodeviginti ond undevigintif and, also^ duotkvicesimus', uvr 
d^icesimuSf duodetri^nta, &.C., ahd^ to exprie^ a large un- 
certaia number^ the Latins generally use sexcenti, centum, 
ndlie Bjad sexcerUieSf millieSyCeftties. '. 



A(i adjective and ^ participle are sometimes used jfbr a 
substantive ; as, . - 

I saw,liim at his departure : Vidi eum profidscentem, 

' 1. Xenbphon represents the elder CjruBlhthisdfiatky as ezpressini^ 
his belief of the. soul's immortajity. - ' - 

2. Cato learned the G-reek language in his old age. 



A Substantive joined with the preposition j^ro^fer, oh, &c., 
will be elegantly put in' the .case which was to have been 
governed by the verb, the preposition left oiit, and the other 
substantive, which was to have beei\ the case of the jr^rb, 
will be put in. the genitive; as, instead of sayings invidere 
edicui oh divitias, we sh^i s^y, invidere divitiis aliaiju$, 

1.- If you had succeeded in this business, I should hayd congraCu- 
laXe4,you on your ^oodfoHune_^ , , . ' ; 

2. If I speak ^th too, much freedom, Jnttiy bh- forgiven on accomt 
iof my youth, ^ ..•.'; /. ' . • - 

And in the same manner a sublstantive joined with these 
preposition3,>t^, prater, per, &c., '^may,, by a kind pf i>roso- 
popcBia, becjome the nominative case to th^ Verb, the preposi- 
tions being left out ; as for. You are becopne fambiis- on ic- 
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unH4 rf your leahiiiig: saj, Yottrleaming has reodeied joq 

1. I ihall attach my self to' his most particular friends, and thus I 
■hall insiniiate myseifiAto an intimacy with Mm,' from which 1 have 
hitherto been efacutded on account qfmu great difidenet. 

2. I am now deprived of those comforts, to which f lud' rxcustowted 
wttf$dfby nataaref by induiMtion^ dnd by habit. 



The pronoun qui^ qua, q^od, is often elegtody used ibr a 
IH-epositioh ; as, . 

For the love that, you: bear .me : Quiiams est erga me 



1 . There is no sorrow which the hand of time {hmginquitds Usmpo- 
fia) will not lessen and alleviatb. But it wt)uld be.heneathyoa to 
lay your wl\ole hqpo and expectation on time, an^ not to exert your- 
self, and make use of your own wisd.om, to apply the remedy to the 
wound you have received; and, if departed spirits are endowed with 
wf sense of perception, from your daughter's love to yoUj and her 
affection for all her inends and relatives, she must be highly dis- 
pleased to see you so disconsolate.' 

21 From his great learning, it was expected that he Vould havto * 
written much better. ' ' < ' 



A verb, but chiefly an ' infinitive, is frequently Used' for a 
substantive, and is often necessarily so where the I^atip noao 
either does npt exist or Woald be very, inelegant; as, 

Your desertion i}f the unhappy was m<kst shainefiil: Mfse- 
ros deseruisse tibi turpissimum erqt, 

1. Though fortune should irowh upon a man, yet' his groat isUem 
of virtue, and itiB preservation ofequanimity'in Uie most arduous cix^ 
eurastances^ will always render him cheerful, and even happjr. 

2. Thus vou see wnat small value those men have for their body, 
^ho regara their hopour. 

3. An aceurato fcnousiedge of the arts softens our manners.' . 



It is often necessary to make ueie of a verb instead of ad- 
jectites, as in these instances : VixcrecU potest, It is incred- 
iUe. Y^a;jitm|^o^6^, It is iit)possible, &c. 

Jip if indeed imfossihle that I should be deceived m this business. 



The word tiOus, to render it etill more forcible, may be 
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varied bj qiidml^ngum est; quantus ^onlus est ; quim fttfd 
pcUiet; as, 

I. passed ibeiohok night without sleep.' » 

This is aZ/ your own. ^ . 



A verb is also/ with greajt propriety, used fof an adverb. 

,. 1. Tou write much oftendr than ii9ua£. 

I!. I was seized with such a <ii;sziness, when I bUh>A upon the.brow of 
that edi&ce, that I ahmost or nearly (e\\ (jparutn ahfjuerU guineedderim) 



Non modb\ followed by sed etiam^ ]rnay be varied by tMtuM 
dbestutyfU; or sometimes non ^tfom. < , 

1. Jfot akly do /not look upon, philosophy as able tb discover and 
point out the trtie method of living, and to be productive of • perfect* 
happiness, but I also think that no set of men stand' so much in need 
of others to direct them bow tp liyo, as these pretenders to philosophy. 

S. No flow of genius, np fbrce of eloiiu<»hce, 'no power of de- 
scription, is sufficient / wiUinot say {nun diann) to embellish, hui even 
. to recount your exploits. 



The verb oporiet may be varied hy rum possum nbn. 

i. They must indeed Uve in the greatest prodigedity^ who, wl^o 
•they are sqi^andering their property j entertain the hoped, of poflaoes- 
ing OUTS. , 

2. / ttMU oM^aI to give you this advice. 



f Verbs, and particularly participles, are often used focprep* 
ositions, da privtitus, insthictu&, prtsditus^ ornattts, &c. ; as,- 

'A soldier will scarcely fight vHthout armour : MUes carens^ 
or turn mstructus armis vix pu^gnpbit. 

For sine: 

. •"* , ' 

- Though a- man should possess' all the advantages of powelr and ftfw 

ttine, thoi^h whole nations should obey his nod, and thousands 8liD'*ld 

oflTer him the inceose of adulation, yet how could he lead a Happy and 

a pleasant life tnCA^Mt friends ? ' 

. ^ ]por ami. V '. '■]' ' 

1. When; his fair promises had lulled. us into security, a^nd we w^m 
enjoying the slumbers of quiet repose, after the fatigues of the. day. 
he came suddenly upon lis, toitA' agreat troop of soldiers, and surpriMd 
us in t>ur tents. 
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■ 2. He has retired into the cbuntry, aod now IiTe» quiet. and contend 
having iotiarried a woman toitk a great deal of money. 

For ob, propter. , > • 
Here these- ptfMioiples^ ductus^ imjpulsus^ motus, pertnoius, 
impedituS, .perterritws, coactu^, &t.y are elegajidy intro- 
duced ; as, 

He betook l^mself to another quarter thrpugk, or en ac" 
count <ff^ his poverty :' Egesiate coactus o/to.^e coniulit, 

' 1. Thus this great and illustriotis man Ws put to 'the most cruel 
death by a' nc£an stained witii crimes of the blackest die, and he, 
whom his enemies had spared pli account of his worth and dignity, 
met jKrith death from the hands of a. pretended friend: howerver, I 
proceeded uirectly to hi^ tent, where I found two of his freedmen and 
. af^w of his. slaves: they said the rest* had fled thrtnigk fear, when 
th^y saw their roaster murdered just before' his tien^. 
. %. On, a«am7i< of ^hese considerations, andth* authority, and persua- 
,i|ions of Orge.torix, they resqlved to prepare every thing decessary for 
an expedition. . • ' .. ' - , 

For post • 7 

'.I. Mer supper (ctrnatus) J he went to.hed,' 

'2. TTjathf after hfiff oppression^ will at. length emerge) and shina^ 
/brth the l)righ£er. . . 

' 3. -My gratitude .will be due. to. you^ even a/ier your death, 
• . ^ " ' ' ' . ■ ' 

To this also belong abla^ves absdute : 

1. This haj^pene^ after the death of yoi^r father. 
^.. After this haidey he, resolved not to admit them to any terms of 
peace, since they had behaved with so much duplicity &pd tceacheiy;' 

'Fof in, ea;./ ' 

.' 1.. Inhistoay IjiroUjffh the maritime states, be visited the Veiieti, an4, 

' aHer having passed the river JLiiseris^ he csCme among the Gaiils, widi 

wnom he st^-id some timjs, ^nd then returned to tiie Komah province. 

'2: The old man was sitting in his goym^ y^hen, haVing approa6he4 

him respectfully^ we saluted him. 

3. Fr&m experience of the. same misfortune, I have learned to com- 
iD'serate youxfa^e-, and will do my best endeavours to relieve ypur 
' distress. ' ■ • ^ •• < .'.'.. 



A substantive is often used instead, of a. conjunction or a 
preposition. - /. . . * • . ' 

I. Some were of opinion, that they were forthwitl^ to be rectiiTed- 
and assisted ; others, that they were to be Esteemed /i« (loco) rebels, 
and unworthy :of help. 

2 Such an eagerness to repair their dishonour B(»zed the whole ar-' 
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my, that nobody needed the command of eitlier tribune or centurion ; 
and eyery one, even as a punishment, imposed upon himself labours 
extraordinary. 

3. Because there had been' an alarm, in the night, before Cfssar's 
camp, they took it for an argument, that there could be no stealing 
out without diseoyeiy. 



An adverb is oflen used for a substantive ; as, 
To speak with suhtiUy and evasion : Subtiliter et versute 
Ulcere. 

1. jyUk what prudence and despatch did he transact this business ! 

2. He read that book with so much earnestness tliat he seemed to 
devour its contents. 

3. iVith truthf Tcan say,. that if you consider the difficult service he 
had to perform, the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and the disad- 
vantages of an intricate country, he conducted tlie army with great 
eonsi&ration and circumspection. 

And especially ita, followed by si or t/f , is often used for 
on thai condition^ with such an ejfect, restriction, 

1. It is very expedient that there should be many accusers in a 
state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity; with this re- 
strictionj however, it is expedient, that we do not become the sport 
and victims of wanton accusations (ut ne pianit iiludamur ah accusa- 
toribus). 

2. I know that you will use every means in your power to be with 
us as soon as possible ; I desii'e it', however, on this conditionj that 
you do not make too much haste. ' 



Unde is very frequently used for a quo, a qud, d&c 

< 1. The man, /rom whom you came, is a very honest man. 

2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well known to 
all, that it needs no further eonsideration. 



Prepositions are oflen qhanged one for another. 

Ob, for ante, is oflen used. 
To place before one's eyes. 

Pra for ante. 

Driving a herd before him, he had passed the river in swimming 

Pro for ante. 

1. Had he not, in the hearing of the people, sitting before the tern 
pie. of Castor, said that no one could conquer, but he who had con- 
quered.' 

2, Cesar stationed the legions brfore the intrenchment. 

22 
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jPer for m. 

1. Thd wftt> from the 8aJi>ine8 was by far the greatest^ for they did 
Bothin^r tn heat or anerer, aor did they make show of war before tfaey 
were seen in the field. 

2. He said so tto joke. 

. Per kit propter, 

X camiot do^hat on account of laj ill health. 

E or ex' for in. 

The Celt89 assailed die town Titurium with great violence m their 
way. ) .. 

Pro for in. 

Whether a greater injnry can be offered to a prince, you m your 
pmdence judge. * 

Apud for in. 

He was a wise son tn Plutarch, who, bemg told by a friend th&t his 
father would dipinherit him, answered, he will do, nothing but what 
he should do! 

Observe thgit Cicero never uses the phrases in Icaidem, in 
konorem: the best writers will say honoris gratia^ hmd^ 
gratia, 

A or ab ioT the English particle cf, 

1. Let us go under that shade, to avoid the heat o^the sun. 

3. Cares are conversant in palaces :" they fear not the glittering cf 
gold. 

3. He was ofihe bed-chamber to three kings successively. 

4. She is uot afraid cf the snow. 

Ad for circiter, speaking of uncertain numbers ; but chiefly 
as an adverb without any case. 

1. When he was'o^o^ fifteen years old. ' 

2. Mout four thousand men were sl^n. 

A or djb for post, 
Afier tLese injunctions, he dismissed the assembly. 

Secundum for post. 
After which games, only a few days elapsed. 

Pro for stcwndxdn, - 

He lives according to his dignity. -^ 

De for secundum. ' > 

According to xi^ opinion. 
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Ex^ for secwidum.' 
He has done every thing aeeordmg to law. 

Ad for setunclum, 

Triflers and deceivers, who speak everj thing accordingi to theiz in- 
clination, but nothing according to trmth. 

Modem writers very commonly use jiixta instead of seatm- 
dum; but very improperly : as, according to Sallust : Juita 
SaUustitan, &fC. It should be, Secundum SaUusHum, or teste 
SaUustio, &c. 

Pro for ob or propter. 

I>o this onaccomitof the friendship, that has long subsisted between 

Pr(B for oh, 
I diuinot speak /or, or <m luxmanl of^ my tears. . 

Ad for oh. 

The senate had voted new levies on accoHtU of the report of the 
impending war. 

A preposition ^lay be u^d for a subsULntive, 

A for a parte. 

1. He s*.ood on my side. 

2. Tae jum^y stood firm on the side of the infantiry . 

Ad for in regard to ; hy reason of; in comparison of. 

1. r will follow another course, less' severe, indeed, in regard to ihm 
criminal (ad severitatem) y hut more useful with regdrdtoibo publi* 
safety. 

2. We know him to be a good, man, and not illiterate, but notlung 
in comparison of Persius. 

Pra ondpro for in comparison of; in respect of; inpropot' 
tion to. 

1. Our littleness, in comparison .if the bigness of their bodies, is 
matter pf contempt with moqt of the Gauls. 

2. The king, in considtration of his royal dignity, and in.respect of 
his services, was most unworthily treated. 

3. Education is generally the worse, in proportion to the wealth 
and grandeur of the parents. • 

Conjunctions are often changed one for another 
Cum for postquam. 

It is not yet 110 years ago^ since Lucius Piso got a law to be en> 
acted aeamst the corruption of magistrates (or extortion, depeewma 
repdMMAS.) (This might also be rendered by ex quo.) 
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Observe, that, instead of saying die antequcan venit, on the 
day before he came ; or die postquam venit, on the day after 
he came ; we elegantly ssLj,pridie qudm venit, and postrtdie 
qudm venit 

Usque eo for aded. 

Dionysitts the tymnt, being banished from Syracnse, kept a school 
at Corinth ; go impossible was it for him to, live without empire. 

Usque' aded and usque for aded, 

Son^e men are ao poss^essed with ambition, that they are not con- 
tent to have lived magnificer'* y, unless'they alcM> are buried so. i 

Ut for nam, et, when preceded by tarn,, ita, tantus, ^c. : 
this is done in order to draw sentences closer together, when 
the one clause is the effed or the consequence of the other, 
as we have seen before. 

1. I am in the ^atest perplexity and terror, and I know neither 
what to do, nor which way to. turn myself. 

2. How could I be so inhuman, and refuse you your request. 



Instead of qtindem followed by se^or tamen, the Latins mor6 
Gcequentlyusb etsi, quanquam, licet, &,c,; as. 

We cannot indeed do every thing, but we must use every 
^ertion : Et6i omnia rum efficere possimus, tamen oinncs ner- 
vos intendere ddtemus, 

I myself, indeed, who am, desirous of administering comfort to 
you, stand in the greatest need of consolation, because liothing of late 
has affected me more than your nlisfortune : howeyer, I not only 
most earnestly exhort you, but entreat and conjure you by the ties en 
our mutual mendship, that you would be collected, sl^ow yourself a 
man, and consider on what conditions life was giyen us, and in what 
times we were born. ' . 



OF THE STRUCTUSK 0¥ A PfiRIOIX 

Cicero says, Qmnam igUur dicendi est modus wuKor, qudm 
ut Laiine, td pUtMy ut omaie, ut ad id, quodcunque agUur^ 
apie cangrucnterque dicamus. These rules, which he gives 
for the durection of the author, may, with equal propriety, be 
aj^ied to the Latin writer. The first requisite for elegant 
composition is good Latinity, or a choice of such words and 
expressions as were in general use among the best Latin 
writers. The next thing necessary to be considered is, such 
an arrangement and position of words as may render the 
sense intelligible, and produce per^icuity, the true parent 
of elegance, without which the most studied selection aS 
phrases will only create a confiised chaos of unintelligible 
words. In order to effect this, the arrangement must a^ 
sume the form of a period, with its proper members and 
proportions; not, however, that the Sentence is t6 be extend* 
ed or overcharged with unnecessary matter, merely for the 
sake of coihpleting the exact parts and dimensions of a just 
period. What is observed by the dpte and congruenter is 
such an agreement of the words and ideas to the si^bject, 
that a proper connexion and correspondence may be main* 
tained between the parts and the body,' so as to form a per- 
fect whole. Since a period is effected by. a dissection of a 
primary sentence or proposition, by means of clauses that 
tend to explain, ta define, to denote the cause, time or place 
of the subject, it is necessary that they should be inserted 
apte, that is, after that word to which they properly belong.: 
as we would say, ego Hbruniy quia pulcker est, hon vendam ; 
and not ego, quia, pukhcr est, turn vendam librum ; which 
proves, also, what we have already observed, that jthose clau- 
ses, beginning by quid, licet, quum, quamvis, uhi, qui, ^^, 
when introduced for the sake of a period, are not to begin' 
the sentence otherwise they could not be said to form a cir- 
cuit, or period ; but they must come afi;er the nominative or . 
some other word. And, when some practice aiid exercise 
have been bestowed upon the composition of a period, wit^ 
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the observance of its most prominent and distinguishing rules, 
it will spontaneously acquire! a coherence of the parts, and 
will, as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with perfect 
regularity, at the same time, without that strict and laboured 
minuteness,' wluch wquld only render the style stiff and 
puerile: 



The first feature or character of a period is a circuit, 
since, without these secondary or intervening jparts, it would 
remain a simple primary idea or prbposition. Fpr instance : 
When Sallust says, Concordia peered res crescunt; Discern 
did maxima dilabuntur ; that is net a period, because each 
member is separately understood.. But if we were to say, 
Quemadmodum toncordid parva res crescunt^ ita disceriUd 
etiam maximm dilahitntur, it would then nearly form a period, 
since the sense would not be discovered before the completion 
of the sentence. Still, however, this example, strictly speak- 
ing, does not give a precise illustration of a period, as there 
is no intervening member ; but it serVes merely to .show 
the suspension of the sense till the sentence is complete. 
In order to constitute a complete period, or circuit, the 
sentence must, as it were, be intersected by the insertion 
of one or more intervening clauses or members; as in this 
example : 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in their second con^ 
sulship, because, after their ill success at Caudium, our le- 
gions having passed under the yoke, they had agreed to make 
peace with the Samnites, were surrendered up to them: 
At verd T. Vetnriys ct Sp, Postumius fCvm iterum consults 
essenty qida^ cmn nfole ptignafum apufi Caudium esset, kgio- 
nibus nostris sub jv gum missis, paccTn cum Samnitibus fece- 
' rant, dediti sunt AiV. 

In this sentence, the primary idea is, T. Veturius et -Sp, 
Postumius dediti sunt his^ which is divided by the clause or 
circuit expressing tlie cause, qtda paeem cum Samnitibus fer 
cera^it ; and this again is intersected by two Other clauses, 
indicating the time, rum male pugnaium apud Caudium esset 
Hxidf Icgionibus noF^tris siihjugum missis, 

T le least attention will easily discover the beauty of such 
a pc x>d, and how essentially necessary the insertion of these 
circu'tous or intermediate clauses is to elegance >of style. 
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A few examples are here subjoined, to show how, from a 
simple, a compound sentence may be formed, consisting of 
two, three or four mqmbers^ each member corresponding and . 
contributing to the whole. 

Let the simple proposition be^ ^ 

That Alexander, by living temperately, would have ac- 
qi^ired the veneration of posterity. 

If you wish to extend this sentence, by making it to con- 
sist of two members, say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately. 

Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three Members : .. . 

If Alexander, as much, as.his excelled other commanders, 
in warlike bravery, , .;.».. ^tv 

Had also surpassed them in the virtue of temperance, 

He would have acquired the highest veneration of pos- 
terity. ■ • 
Four Miembers : 
^ If, as much as Alexander excelled other commanders in 
wiarlike bravery, ( 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of temperance, 

He would not less have commanded the veneration of 
posterity, 

Than he did the love, the admiration, and the absolute 
subjection of his own people. 

Four Members : 
' If, unfortunately, impudence had the same influence in the 
senate and at the bar, 

^ As open and daring violence prevails in the fields and so- 
litary places. 

My client woujd not lessr be obliged to submit to the ef- 
frontery of his adversary in defending his cause. 

Than, in the commission of that injury, he showed himself 
inferior to him in bold and daring courage. 

The distribution of a period, into its .parts will become 
very easy to the scholar^ where the subject itself supplies liim 
with the particles necessary to form the connexion, as those 
that denote a cause, condition, relation, opjx)sition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it; as, quum, quia 
5t, quod si, quamvis, ut, qui,- snd its Compounds, ou^, oe/, 
uU, &c. 
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The simple proposition is, 

I have sent you the promised book. 

By addingvthe Cause, the period becomes InmeikMs, 

Because you have postponed your coming,--^! send you th€ 
lK)ok I promised. 

Comparison : " . 

For as storms and hurricanes recommend and ephanee 
die calm snd temperature of the seas and of the skies, 

So we may be allowed to suppose^ that your former tu* 
mults and troubles arose merely. to give a greater zest and 
favour to your present tranquillity. 
Condition: 

If^^ had not^on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
happy intercourse existing between our parents. , 

This last might easily be ejftended/ to three members : 

If yve had not on our private account many kad just mo- 
tives, for the friendship subsisting between us, 

Which a mutual exchange of good offices from our earliest 
years has so happily confirmed, 

I would retrace the fir^t origin of our intimacy from the 
friendly intercoufse existing between Our parents. 
Concession : 

Thotigh I could not but receive the' highest satisfiiction 
from the glory of my dear friend Dolabella, 

Ahd it filled me with the most lively joy and pleasure oii 
his account. 

Yet I cannot but confess that I feel my heaft most sensi^ 
bly affected,^ 

Thaty in the opinion of the people^ I am as80<^iated with 
you iii the participa,tion of your praises. 
Interrogation : ^ 

And now, among the different sentiments of the philoso- 
phers concerning the consequence of our final dissolution. 

May I not venture to declare what are my own? 



The relative qifi, qti<p, quod, with Us compounds, follow^ {>/ 
is, tcMSf tanhts, &c. ' 

It is not fit that any credit should be given to those ] 
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Who api^ear to speak with too much yehemisnce for their 
own emdiimeht. 

, But it must be most ttltientively considered by those, who 
have the care of education, / - 

What is the particular bent and disposition of those, 
.whom they instruct. — (Three members may easily he effect- 
ed herjp by beginning with the relative who.) 

Who then can censure, or in justice be angry with me, 

If those hours f which others employ in business, in pleas- 
ures^ in celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the body 
and unbending the mind'; . 

If the time which is spent by some in midnight banque^gs^ 
in diversions and in gaming, 

I myself employ in revieviring and retracing those studied ? 

Ui quemadmodum,sicut, d&c. followed by sic : quanqudnty 
flowed by tcmien, &c. ' 

Beware, citizens, beware lest, as it was glorious for them 
to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity, 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove not infar 
moiis for you. 

Though this past behavioiir of thine was beyond all pa- 
tiei^ce, 

Yet have I borne with it aa I could. 



The structure of a period will be easily understood from 
these examples ; but as some difficulty will slrise, .where the 
simple idea fioes not immediately supply /imktefialfitj^^^ the 
formation of the period, and as nothing coiitiibutes'j^ to 
the. true elegance of style, a few general* Vrujes are given, 
which, as far as it can be done, will enalylerijjjte /scholar to 
find out the necessary clauses or members proper]. to b^' as- 
serted. . ;' ;,";•..*•■'' 
• In considering a simple proposition, which you wish to 
extend, and distribute into^Uie parts' of a peciod, it will be 
easy to discover whether, it includes the idea of cause, condi- 
tion, concession, time, place, dc^c, and inay with propriety 
admit the insertion of the particles mentioned above, proper 
to express^ that idea. Sujj^pose the subject i$, the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth. The first idea that arises is the simple feet 
that I4. Mummius overthrew -Corinth. ' A scholar, therefore, 
in order to give it the first requisite mentioned by Cicero, the 
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Laiin^f wduld say, L, Mummius Corinihum JutuUtus del^ni. 
But if he wished to give it the form of a more finished pe* 
riod, the question might be istarted, Why he did it : what 
reasons could influence the Rofnan commander to destroy 
that city^ sit that time the, celebrated seat of arts. This ques- 
tion/ being resolved, will immediately give the sentence the 
form and structure of a period. 

L. Mummius, because he himself was very ignorant of the 
liberal arts, 

Overthrew Corinth with unparalleled l;»arbarity. 

And, by dwelling a little more on the citcu^istance of the 
ovierthrow, ^e consideration that this ^unous city was the 
seat of the suts, may give another member, andt indeed, more 
ornament to the period. . 

L. Mummius,, being himself very ignorant and illiterate, 
. Destroyed, with the most unparalleled barbarity, the ^- 
nous city Corinth, 

Which ^as, as it were, the eye and the parent of Greece. 

Thus an additional clause ' explanatory of the subject, or 
denoting concession, i&c., may very easily be fouhd out ; as, 

!(ndustry without genius is of very little, use ; 

It will soon occur to the mind that industry is very com- 
mendable, and thai will foiln a period. 

Industry, though in itself very commendable. 

Is of little use without the help of genius. Or, Industry, 
if it be, or which, is, without geiiius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simple sentence 
the form of a period, which are more simple, and which use 
will soon render familiar and easy ; as by changing one word 
into another. Thus an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into qui, d&c. A fortunate unhoped-for hour will 
arrive ; soy, which shall hot be hoped for. Propter, oh, may 
be changed mXo quia, cttm, &c. All men respect your broth- 
er < for his great learning; say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be effected b^y using a periph- 
rasis, or any kind of circumlocution. 

In the structure,, however, of a period, let it* be repeated, 
that great care must be taken that the c^tk and congruenter, 
mentioned by Cicero, be diligently observed ; that the adop- 
tion of additional clauses be appropriate and' illustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond four 
members. 



OF PROSE-MEASUKE OR HARMONY. 

To what has been said concerning the structure of the 
period, it will not be unnecessary to add a few observations 
concerning the harmony of prose, or that measured equality 
of numbers and exact proportion of parts, which forms so 
great a part of a finished period, or, rather, which seems 
naturally to arise frorn its foripation. This riatio pedum, 
which Quintilian pronounces to be ' even . more difficult 
in prose than in verse, and to which Cicera attributes an 
incredible force, is more easily felt than explained, and rests 
more up6n the judgment of the ears, than upon ai^ rules of 
art. Tyhy, for, instance, in the i structure of a period, wlien 
the sense is completed, does there sometimes seem sometliing 
* wanting \ As in Neminem vestrum ignorare, arbitror, Judi' 
ce^y hunc per hosce dies sermonem vulgi, atque hanc opinio* 
nempopuli Rontani fuisse. Why ko^sce instead ofhos? Why 
did not the sentence end "at sermonem vulgi fuisse, when the 
sense admitted it 1 Merely because the period is better 
rounded and finished, and pleases the ear better. And in- 
deed Cicero, and many of the ancient 'writers, bestowed so 
much attention on the composition of their sentences, that 
they, observed that coneinnita&, not merely in the^ principal 
meitibers of the period, but even in the other subdivisions of 
those members, which they call incisa^ commakt, and tbpse 
artificial stops, which a nice observer will easily distinguish, 
and which depend upon the respiration : as in the reading 
of this line f Animadverti^ judices^omr^m accusatoris oratuh 
nem — m duas—^ivisam esse' partes. Here it is easy to ob- 
serve that concfnnitas iA each word that foites the clausuUi 
Some of these clausulce might appear very lame, if suffered 
to ei^d too abruptly, though. the sense might permit it ; Udt 
when they are taken up and supported by other words that 
follow, the course of the sentence becomes clear and smooth, 
as, Non vult, P. JR. obsohti^ cnminihus accusari Verrem, It 
is easy to observe a harshness in this conclusion, but this is 
corrected by the continuation, nova postulate inaudita desP^ 
derate ^which completes the sentence. 
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* 

This harnlony of numbers may be defined, a certain meas- 
ure or part of any thing, as of a sentence, made equal to the 
other parts, each to each ; as in poetical nunibers, the feet 
are equal to each other; the two syllables, ibr instance, of a 
dactyle being equal in time to the long syllable of the spon- 
dee, the. dactyle and the spondee are equalto each other. 
This measured equality or proportion of parts, being con- 
nected together, and answering to one another, contributes 
indeed greatly to perspicuity and smoothness of style. But 
to be too solicitous on this subject would be a foolish and 
superstitious adherence to rules, which might often sacrifice 
the sense to the wish of pleasing the ear.- For it must be 
observed, in the construction of these harmonic numbers, 
that the sense and the subject must afford materials for it, 
and then "it may be easily effected by variation and copious- 
ness. Nor is it necessary to mention what feet and what 
measure are most adapted to create harmony, but merely 
that.it is their proper disposition, which produces it, and 
briefly to state that long syllables have more weight "and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, but may also 
tend to make 'them too heavy : that short syllables haVe more 
rapidity, and thus, by being properly mixed with the ioQg, 
make the sentences run smoothly. But it would t)e wrong 
to study too miich precision in these things, for though the 
sentence may have its mepibers,^ it is not to have a regular 
quantify :. nor 4s it necessary to observe, that minuteness, 
which some recommend, of noun answering to notin„ and 
even syllable to syllable ; but that there should be some 
equality preserved between each member of the period ; with 
this exception, that if there is a difference, the- sentence 
should rise by a kind of climax, and that the last member 
should be longer than the preceding. For this reason, 
duintijian recommends that more attention should be paid 
to the ending of the sentence, that it may leave a good im- 
/rression upon the redder or hearer, as tliat is the place 
where he is, as it were, to breathe and refresh himself be- 
fore he enters upon the next sentence : and therefore Cice- 
ro prefers, for the ending, a ditrochee ,[— ^— ^J as com- 
prdbdmt, or a pseon tertius [yO— w] esse vtdedtiir : this 
last he also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly the dochiinus, which consists of the bacchic 
and iambic [^ ^— •], or of the iambic and cretic 



[^ ^' — '\ Serwxri gudm plurmos; as it would be 

wrong to say, 'Pater,, postquam litems . ad te missas legerat, 
ei serescripturum esse, promiserat, obiit. There is here aa 
evident inequality between the last member, of the sentence 
and the two preceding, which may be easily corrected by 
lengthening the last, obiit, and saying, prater omnium olnit 
opifiionem. 

What has been said concerning numbers may be further 
illustrated. Nemo ^potest ^ sine labors, fld doctrinam^accederf.. 
Here the two nouns labore and doctrinca^ answer to each 
other. But Nemo sine laboris assiduitate ad doctrinam CU' 
cedere, the two members will be unequal ; and, therefore, we 
should add, nemo potesf, sine laboris assidrntaici ad doctrina 
suavitatem nccedere, Hera is a cdmple^ harmony of num- 
bers. ♦ 

1. What C&itts studied to do through love^ that Titi us tried to pro- 
reni through hatred. (Reader the first member unequal by the ad- 
dition of another Word.; indueedlay hit love^ for instance, and you will 
see the necessity of hairing, also, a participle to. answer it in the huki 
member, and to say, Titius impelled by his hatred.) 

2. For who will ^rant you that mankind, dispersed at 'first in the 
woo<^ and moiintams, sheltered themselres within ihe walls of towns, 
more by the advice qf the prudent j than the oroiary of the eloquent f 
(Here the opposition wUl be, in the member? of the sentence,. between 
the advice of theprudejU and the (rratory of the elitqi/icntf which answer 
to each other. dvlI make it each a member of three words instead of 
two, and you must add a participin to each, applicable to the idea of 
eacn member, and to agree with mankind.) 

3. For this, pi^ lord?, is not a written but an innate, law — we have 
not been taught it by the learned, we haVe not received it from odr 

. aaiSestors, we have not taken it from books ; but it is derived from, it 
is forced upon us by nature, and stamped in indelible characters upon 
our very frame, it was not conveyed to us by instruction, but 
, wrought into our constitution ; it is the dicti^te,i.not of education, buV 
.instinct, that, if our lives should be at kny time in-danger from con 
sealed or> more open assaults of robbers or private enemies, every 
honourable method' should be taken for ou^ security. , (Here the, op- 
position will be seen to be equally supported between written and 
innate ; and the three next ihembere will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature ; ind the same oppbsition in the three Hif 
ferent members continued to the end.) 
' 4. It certainly was tho custom of the Pyt|ia|roreanB, both when thev 
awoke, to Touse their minds by the spund of Sie lyre, that they might 
be more ready to act ; and, when they composed themselves to rest, 
to lull their Inind by the same, sound, that they might hush such per- 
tniiwd ideas as mij^t harass them. 
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5. But in- Herodotus, as ifi my opiimoB, 9V«>7 thing fioWs maoolMyf 

so the dialect itfielf has such a sweetness^ that it seeins even to f ~- 

concealed numbers. 



Ib short, where a division or an expression in English is 
■bortetthan the other, the harmony, as has been said above, 
m^y be effected .by variation or copiousness, by adding a 
word, as a noun or a verb, or \>y a phrase instead of a word ; 
A^for, What your cruelty has done, I will not do. Here 
the disproportion is very discernible ; but it may be rendered 
ify humanity vniXl not do. The observance of this is not, 
strictly, necessary in trifling anid common subjects, as epistles; 
but in graver subjects, which c<Mnmand more attention, as in 
orations, ^6., it is very requisite^ 

These rules are not to be followed too servilely by the 
scholar, fot that Qould not fail to render his style forced and 
fiill of affectation ; bat merely to' show the ease, with whidi 
he might, with a little ci^e and study, acquire this hamioBy. 
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Toretn&ee: rtpet^e* 

Ta arrive at the summit of glory : glarid Jlorere, 

With »tfol evasion : versUie. 

To be in.^e golf of danger : sumnw esse inpmcuh, - 
' A temper that never falls out with men and accidents : 
ingenium quod neque ex Iwmimbus^ neque vittB enenHbus, nuh 
ie^tiam susdpit 

To GOm|>ute rightly the value of things: rtls probe dibtv- 
mare. 

To put things to the uses they are fit for ! fehus redl uti. 

To allege a cause : causam interserere. 

To piake good : pr^stare. 

To endear one's self to any one : bene iMrati de aUqua. 

To shew one's gratitude for favours : se metMrem bmeficH 
prastwt. . ■ * 

In ou j's journey through life : in decurrend^ nit<B spaiio. 

To reap the fruits of: ttipr. 

With great propriety : verh. ' 

. To put to the best advantage, and to ibiprove : hero tj^ 
panereet in.meUuspromovere, 

To plunge into debauchery and dissoluteness : ni$w epth 
Usque obmi. 

To redress the oppressed : Jura oppressemm vindicare; or, 
oppressQS in jura. ' 

In the service of the public : pro.pairid pUgnans* 

To free any one from dangers, to avert Uiem : depr€C4JBr% 
a&c^us pericula. 

Presence of mind: prasentis axmn consilium. 

To entertain too sanguine a hope of success : spem tem^ 
rariam habere. 

To abdicate the sovereign power or magistracy: impfrium 
deponere ; se magistratu abdicare. ' 

Toils and intrigued tyf ambition romM^oitts labor 

I^rom motives of stale policy : reipubUca causd^ 
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.No one inyested with supreme power and authority: 
cum viribus j^rimum posset. 

To condescend to listen to justice, without a violent eSari 
on one's p&rt : ad Jus sine m descendere. 

Which must from their antiquity have obtained the force 
of nature : qua jam nature vim obUneret per vetustatem. 

Having contracte<) a lameness from a wound : gramter 
claudicanti ex tndnere. 

To bind, any one by the strongest ties of gratitti4e : gra 
tissimum aUcmfacere. . ^ . 

I am bound to him by the strongest obligations': hie di 
me aptime meriius est. 

He obtained the first celebrity an4 preneminence in the 
fbrum : clafus in togd^ ei princes. 

To have influence with any one : cgpnd aliquem valere. 

To pay attention to a thing : in aUquid incumbere, vel aU 
eui rei. 

Entitled to. the highest commendation: summd kauU 
dignus. 

I received information of: renuatiatum est mihi de. 

Not in endeavouring to blot out the memory of the ancienl 
quarrel, but iii cohcerting meiisures to. renew the war : nan 
ad obHvionem veteris beUi, sed ad arinparaiionem novi. 

Not unaccompani^ with : pknqm. 

When no longer attended with danger : secura. 

To be struck dumb with astonishment : obstupescere. 
. To inform any (me of what has been done : acta edocere. 

With sonie degree of accuracy : adcuratiiis, - 

1 must live and die with the conviction of: mihi vivendkan 
atque mariendum canscio. 

To apiuse himself with projecting the conquest of ' the 
world : orbem terrarum vincere meditaretur. ^ . 

Common and possible events : commuma esse^ el. Jieri 
pplsse. 

To act from the best of motives, &c. : optkno ammo et j«- 
dicio agere. . » 

To let slip an opportunity : o&tooin oceasivnem dimittere, 
vel pratermittere. 

The mind is filled with disappointment and bitter anguish : 
spe destitutus graviter doleo* , 

To be noted for the wisest p^son : i$Uer stjqn^issimos 
haberi. 
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To meet with a sadden reverse of fortune : subitd rerum 
ronversione penk opprimi. 

To have an ascendency over any one : tyntd aUquem him- 
toritatem habere, valere. 

He knows and has loond for certain : cogmtum camper^ 
tumque siM, 

To be disaffbcted to: <dieno cadmotssein. 

Intoxicated with fhry : jvrens audacid. 

To weigh the force and motivo 6f every duty : ojfidorum 
mnnium momenta p^endere. 

To give rules for the attainment of the liberal arts : tias 
optimarum artium tradere. 

To fall prostrate at the feet of any one : genibus advdhi. 

To hate an absolnte power over any one : amnim in ah' 
quem posse. 

To bjs reduced i& extreme necessity : ad incitas redigi; 
res ad extremum perdnct<B, 

The sitirts of jrfaces facilitate the knowledge of: ora looh 
rumfaciliorum cognitionem dani. 

To adhere to the rule proposed : manere in instikdo suo. 

The most splendid inerit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctant voice of praise :rectkfac£o edgualaus et db invOis 
exprcssa proponitur. 

To fall into neglect : ohsoleire, > 

To promote with the greatest zeal and ardour : siudiosiiis 
tudoMgere. 

To stand in the way of 'the designs of others: aUorum cor^ 
siHis officere. 

To sink into languor and' inactivity : in moIUiiem et iner^ 
tiam 8oM. 

It affords a heartfelt satisfaction to behold: incredibiUter 
deUctat videre. .' * 

The mind becomes enervated by luxurious easb ? Juxurith 
ittr- otio animus, 

A most efficacious method : res efficadssima. 

Every man distinguished for his bravery : fortissimus qid^ 
quevir. 

Avaricious views divert into the pursuit of plunder : avari- 
tia adpradam devocai. 

Intelligence was brought : nuneiatum est. 

Driven to despftir by the stiiigs of an evil consoienee : ean^ 
scientid scderum exagitaius, 
23* 
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To kill one's self: necem $^ consetscere. 

Without accomplishing a purpose : re mfectd. 

JR«port by its rapidity anticipates : fama sua cderUaU suh 
pcrat.,.. 

Their whole thoughts are bent on worldly and perishable 
objects : nihil nisi mortale terremumque eogitant. 

For presuming to inquire, or at all concern ^emselves: 
quod siln queer erutum out 4Jig\tahdum putarent. 

They assumed the mask of hypocrisy, put on a hurried 
step, and displayed reserve and composure in their counte- 
nances: falsi acfestinantes, mUuque compos^o. 

Perfumes of a very high and Iweet savour : unguenta 5«jiip 
md et acerrimd suavitflte candita. 

To take the foraging party in the rear : frwnentarios a 
tergo, aggredi. 

s To p^y all possible respect to : maxmum h6norem prtB" 
stare ; maxima observantid habere. 

The advantages of-«very other object, of human desire: 
cpBtera res qtiie expetuntur. 

We cad be supplied with sufficient materials; nobis itcp- 
petere potest. 

The mind could not bear being stretched to such a de<- 
gree : animus npn posset ferre tantaM coatentionem: 

In the hour 'of despair : spe abjectd. 

It has Subjected them to incurable diseases and insufifera- 
ble pains : iis morbos insanabiles, ei dolores intolerabiles ad^ 
junxit. 

Minds ready to sympathize with the paiiis of the bodies : 
animi corporum doloribus ^ongruentes. 

If you will give me an opportunity of showing : si per t€ 
mihi Ucitumfuerit indicare. 

Any accident thlit m^y befall us : res incommocfa. 

To oblige any one : de aUquo bene mereri. 

To inflict on the polluted offspring the punishments due 
to the crimes of the parents : parentum poenas a amsederc^ 
iUsimis filiis nprtere. 

To take pains : laborare ; laborem in aUquid impendere. 

To be invested with honourable offices : sumntis homnibus 
fungi. 

The first object of moral beauty : primus hanesti locus. 
. To hold the hand stretched out as a mark : prtebere pro 
scopuh dispansam manum. 
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Nature gives this instinct : hoc a natura trilnfium. 

To aspire to honour : ad honorem contendere yel tendere, 

A wise man fashions the cdn4uct of his life according to 
the language of the ignorant : sapientis vita ex insipieatium 
sermone pendet. 

What regards the gratification of the senses : quod spectai 
ad voluptatem. 

To remove imaginary anxieties : inanes soUcUiuUnes detror 
here. ' \ > 

Moderation in the exercise of supreme power : tfi summd 
potestaU return omnium mod/us. 

To keep closely besieged : clausum obsidere. 

To instruct any. one to the perpetration of the Vilest prac- 
tices : aUquem wMafacinora edocere. 

A supine indifference by which the state was nearly 
brought to the brink of ruin : socordia atque inertia per quas 
pent respublica interiit. 

To exhibit to the Mew the whole tissue of a man's vices 
and iniiquities : omnia nequitioi hominis ezeoiplaprqferre. 

This single trait retrieves his name firom eternal dis^ace : 
hocunum f acinus labem atemam dekt 

I will grant you your request : ejkiam quod rogas. 

Men of the first dignity and eminence': homines, ftobiUs' 
simi. 
. I claim the preference in ri^ing^to address you: egopoiis' 
simiim surgo. 

Reason receives its whole support firom itself^ and contin- 
ually making progressive advances....: ratio connixa per 
S€, et progressa longiiis ..... 

From the general disorder which pi^evails through the 
whole world : usque aded ubique turbatut. 

To have for an end, or to tend to ; spectare ad. 

Intent upon the recovery of his rights: o^ libertattm 
erectus. 

To expos<^ tn the manifest view of all : prqferre in medium. 

To demand the payment of money : exigere pecunias. 

In. a|i engagement or pitched battle : collatis signis. 

What has a most extensive efifect : miod latissimi gatet. 

Whose influence is felt : quod pJurtmum valet. 

Thus our ambition is gratified : ita qu€b vohams . conse- 
qumur. 
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There is this most formnate circumstaiice attebdit^ it: 
hod adkuc petcammode cadit 

The magisterial offices, with which I have been inTe^ited 
by the people : quos mihi magistratus popuhts mandamt 

The religions obligation with which I bound myself to 
discharge those offices: qud {nrmium vfficiorum, ohstringor 
reUpfme, 

' T^e conAplexien of the timies is such : tempus est ht^us' 
modi. 

The manager of kn impeachment : actof causa, 

^oold we not make him feel the 1^1 weight of public 
vengeance ? nonfie pubUce vindicarenius 7 

It contributes to make ^hem strong, and to render them of 
gigantic size: mres alit, et immani corporum magnitudine 
homines efficit " /' . 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of reciprocal 
wants : ' amiciticB propter indigentiam coluntur. 

They are raised above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others : minimi cdterius indigent. 

They do not give a metrical or hamioniotis termination to 
their sentences : noii claudunt numeris sentefUias, 

I seem to* have preferred my own private interest : aU- 
tpictm honam gratiam mihi queestsse videor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas, 

I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife and 
sister to prevail upon tliem to deter him : egi cum uxore tu&; 
€f cum vestrd sorore ut deterrerjmt. 

His blind fury received no check or diminution : neque 
furor minuebatur. 

He tdok up' and conveyed all the money he could upon 
his own credit, or that of his Mend : pecumam sua aut-am^ 
coram jide sumptam niutuom poriare, ^ 

He left me no oth^r alternative than to swear :. ntM, niki 
utjuraremy reliquit 

On the distant view of the navigation of ^ vessel : dim 
procul twrmni navigii videris. 

He showed ^e most persecuting and vindictive spiiit to- 
wards his person : in'qjus personam ntidtafocit asperius^ - 

To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils * 
an^sjittbrum mahrum umbrd defatigdre, 

it is unavoidable by me in' that station to, which I hixft 



been raised: pro hoc gradu^ in qm me P. R. eoUoeOmi, «•». 
eessarUL 

Af^j to your owq case, and impress upon your own 
mind : iuie tibi sukjice^ aique aqpud te propane. 

He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards me : se 
miki imj^acMlem ptabet. t 

1 foresaw its pernicious tendency . eziiiosum fore mdebam, 
' Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world : cu- 
ris nos ctdolescentes proseqmmtur. 

They are inured to poverty and hardships : paupertate usi 
adoersus mala duraH sunt. 

To pry curiously into the lives of others: aUorum viias 
curiosius perscrutari. 

A flow of genius : ^men ingenii. 

To drag forth before the tribu&al of public justice finwi 
Qiere patriotic mptives : in judicium reipubKca causa vocare, 

A man stained with crimes of the blackest dye : homo de^ 
terrimus. 

To admit to terms of peace : injidem recipere. 

There has been an alarm : ad arma conclamaimn est. 

This difference of opinion in our discussions beins carried 
on till night : hdc coniroversid usque ad noctem ducta. 
' It shows a want of friendship, and of that regard, which 
I have always fek for you, to observe a silence of indiffer- 
ence : nostra necessitudinis est, mem in te beneoolentim, non 
taeere. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amore nostra, 

Nature has implanted that princijAe within us : hoc natu- 
rd est insitum. 

They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their moth- 
ers : suppUcium de matre sumpserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : justo 
odio dignissinn^ sunt, \ , ' . . 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and 
troiA^les which await them : quos dotores et quas molestias ex- 
c^turi sint non provident. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
nature against him : in oratione permuUa in eum turpia ae 
JUigitiosa dicuntur. 

Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdom: hom^ 
ines doctissimos sapientissimosqAe, 

As t6 defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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ord^ and JBonnexion : ut m ^sqvm arie tdld erduu^m^ 
rum ac necessUudinem persequi possit. 

He was so far from bbserving ibie appearance of any heav- 
enly objects : nee solum nulkon d obkUam dadestium spedem. 

I have been induced by an intimacy of such long 4stand- 
ing, and by that benevolence,' which I have experienced 
from your youth : amtdtia nostra veiusias, et iua stamna erga 
me bmevokniia, qum mihi jam a pueritid tua cognita est^ me 
hortata est 

Continue in the enjoyment of that tranquillity : fruere isto 
oUo. 

They ave so lost to every priiiciple of virtue and religion : 
ed imquitatis atque impietatis pervenerunt. 

What can be a mark of greater folly, than in a mode of 
life, which depends upon ^our will, to create an inability of 
continuing it : quid' stuUius, qmm quod Ubenter fadas, cuf- 
rare,uiid^diuHusfaeerenonpossis, 

Their lives could be dispensed with: tolerafnUa Jn^ 
runt iUa, - 

The atrocious crimes. which a man has been guilty of 
against the peace of society; Jkigitiosissima ulUus in rem- 
pubUcamfadnora, 

The memory of which might have reflected lustre on my 
humble name ; fix mimorid quorum meum igriobile nomen m- 
naiescai. 

Never shall his measures, disconcert : nunquam iUe fiie> ap^ 
prtmct consilio* ~* 

, I know all his method of attack : nod omnes homSmspiti-' 
Hones. ' , 

Under the influence of these terrors : in Uh, Hmore. 

He roused him from his diffidence * (Uffidetitem suis rdma^ 
cOMirmaxftt, 

With his hair nicely trimmed,, and loaded with perfrimes : 
eomposito et deUbuto capiUo, 

Whence presuming oh so well known an instance of their 
bravery they laid claim to : qua ex re fieriy uH earum rerum 
memana surnerent,,.. 

Those who have the means, as well as the -power^ fed a 
natural inclination to do thei^ utmost towards : ii qui vakuni 
apibus naturd indtantur ad.,.. 

Without fixing the least suspicion : dnerSuspidone. 
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. H6W i^Qramt'qf the real interests pf the people are those : 
quim tmUl m ii$ reipubUca eon^uHtur, . 

It is to your good offices that I owe the happy tenninatkni 
^this busiaess: per fenegoHum ez kntetUid perfeoi. 

To enter into the designs of any one: idem seniire eum 
aUquo* 

To be drowned amidst the shouts of armies : absirqd ckh 
mare mititum. 

They are apt to' entertain a suspicion^ of their being gene^ 
rally marked as objects of scorn and derision: co/nUmm se 
pulant, depict, iQwti. 

But if he would retire, * and leaye him in the undisturbed 
possession of his country : quod si discessisuty ae Uberam 
possessionem regionis sibi tradidisset. , ' 

Misfortone hta imbitt^ed every momtot of my life : onh 
nia mihi tempora sunt misera. ' ^ 

'. The hope of experieilcing sohie amelioration of destiny: 
5pe5 alict^us commodi aliquando recuperandi. j 

An opportunity of inibnvihg yourself first falls ij^ ,your 
way : primum tempus discendi ntictus es. 

Leaving it to yoin* own conjectures to inform you....ea vo$ 
conjectura perspicitis,.,, 

I riiall not expatiate on his great actions..*.with the unusual 
success that has attended them : non nm pradicaharus ^uath 
tasres,quantdquefelickategesserit 

The thing in question : de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time : vioesim€Usiipendia mereri^ 

To whose decision they appealed : quern jtidtcem^fectriut. , 

To assert one's right to a territory : agrwn vMicare, 

He rested the point of coatipversy : centroversiam r^ 

To make a toil of a pleasure : amarajucmidis iniermi$cer$. 

When there is such a noise : ubi tot obstr^^unt gracuU, 

It became the first object of my wishes to acquire your 
love : nikjil^ptatiusjuit, qudm ut <As te amarer. 

To assault by covert ways : dadcuKs oppugnare. 

He had erected monuments to his fame : momimiaAa sUn 
exstruxerdt^ , ' . 

The smoke had intercepted their view : eon^edumjiimui 
abstukrat. 

To associate th^ sons inte a share of the kingd^ : regni 
eonsortiwnjungere cum. 
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Afl his own free gift : sui muneris. 

The gods pour down their TeDgeance on so many perju* 
ries : diis tot perfuria vindicantibus..,. 

Every improTement of human genius : anmem ingemi cul- 



To prove by the most convincing reasons : gramssimis rat' 
HonUms evineere. 

To feel the breast gW with the wannest zeal ! incredibiif' 
shuUo rapi: 

To leave off childish plays : reUnquere mtcespueris.' 

To make an impression on the senate : senaium fiom- 

To take a magnificent view of one^s self: se nuigmfich cir- 
cumspicere, ' . 

To store the memory wi^h an immense mass of....tfiMi6ii- 
9am,».,copiam themorid comprehendere. 

Words removed ^om common usage : verba a commum 
usu abducta. 

Inelegantly coined by themselves, a se tnamcmni con- 
fictis, 
. To steal Cicero's invectives against Catiline : Ciceronis 
Catilinarias compilare. 

Drawn by motives of duty : aUqud afjidi raUone addudus. 

More perniciously pNxiigal : perdUvui prpdigum. 

To be saved from the gallows : ejfvrca redim. 

To pay one's debts : nomina Uherare. 

To break open the seal : Unum inddare. 

To feel a thirst kft glory, and passicm for fame : ofpeUn* 
gloria^, atfue,amdusfama. 

A stain contracted in the war : macula beBo susapta* 

An indelible blot on the re^tation of the Roman people ^ 
macukif qu4B ifweleravit in pcpuU Romani nomine. 
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SCANNING. ' ' 

Scsinnhkg is the diTi'ding of /a v^rae into the feet of whieh 
it id composed, and the assigning, of their prqper quantity to 
the constituent syllables in each foot , . 

A foot in poetry consists of two or more syllables, jcoh- 
nected and arranged according to established rules, and 
forming part of a vierse. . . 

The principal feet in Latin poetry are the, ^ndee ^na 
the dacty^e. A spondee consists of two Ipng syllables ; as, 
Sylvds : a dactyle consists of one . long, and tWo short sylla- 
bles ; as, tempord. 

A verse is a certkin nUmbeir of connected ,feet,.£)nni]^ a 
line of poetr^. "^ . . . ' 

Therverses in the most general use in ancient poetry aire 
the hfexameter and the pentametfer. . , 

Verses are not measured in t^e ancient langaa|[«f, as they > are in 
Qur ow&v 1>7 the namber of their syllabled, but generally by. the num- 
ber of their feety or the length of time required for their pronunciar 
tion : hence the versification of the Greeks and Romans admits of a 
much greater d^me of y«rie1;y and harmony, than the regulaUp heroic 
m^suros in English ppetry. ^' 



Hexaveteb. 

A hexameter verse consists of six feet, of yHiicfi the sixth 
is a spondee, the fifth a dactyle, and the preceding feur either 
di^ctyled or spondee; as, V ' 

Sunt her|bffi duljces sunt | qa^ .mijtescere | flamma. 

TbiB kind of verse is generally used in j^oems 'which -are designed 
to be descriptive of great and splendid actions, and is consequeiitly 
24 
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sometimes called heroic verse. It is the most aacieiit of all pootical 
4i)easureB, as well as tlie most dignified and hannpnioos. Tli« use of 
the hei^ameter is not, however, Qpnfined to epic and heroic poetry. 
The satires and epistles of Horace are sjifficient to prove that it ik a 
measure no less adapted to the most. ^Lmiliar, than it is to the mos* 
exalted subjects. 

A spondee is. i^metimes found in the fifth foot of k hex- 
imeter, instead of a daqtyle^ and gives to the line the nani6 
of a spoticUdc verse ; as, , ^ 

Proximtis | huic lo1b|g6 sed | proximuB | iiiter|Tall6. 

When a spondee' is subethuled for a dactyle in the fifth 
foot of a he5^ametei:, io prevent the line fix>m. appearing to 
Qiove too heavily, the fourth foot is g^erally a dactyle. 

It fttnSt alwalls be observed 4n scannihg, that when a word endiiig 
in a vowel ot tw consonant m is immediately followed by a word be 
leaning ij/ith another vowel, or the aaipirate A, an>eiision oi the preced- 
ing vowel generaUy takes place, and the final syllable of the word is 
not scanned nor counted in the lihe ;• thus, in the three verses' whiph 
immediately ibliow, the svUahles printed in italics are not considered 
as forming sjiy part of a $>ot ; ' • , 

Obsta|b&t^que ftUtis lil!|qd qu!& J cdr^re Yn | €li^. 
Mdlll& I cDm da|r?s sing [.pdndSre h«|bentni | pOndCts. 
QljisB pOstjquam ievol|vit csBJcdque exjemit AjcervO. 

Tke'ltnes in the first itoe ^of the following exerctses are a^ 
ready divided into feet y so that the scanning' of them wiU be 
completed by marking,, and proving, by rules, the gtumtity of 
their syllables : the oth^ li^es must be divided^ as wdl as 
muMrked and pfumed, 

' EXERCISES. , 

L Anrea | prim^ salta^est ^f^as, qiiffi, | vindfoe | nulfb, 
Sppnte svl\&, sine | lege fi|4em rec|tmnque cojlebat 

2. Judicis I ora su[i sed e|raQtisine | vindTce | t|itL 
Nondjim | caesa su|is perejgrtnum ut | vis^ret j orbem 

3. Nondum prsclpT tea ^ingebant oppida fossie ; 
' Non tuba dir^cti, non«ris c^oimUa flexi, 

4. Non g&lese^ noD ensis erant ; sine militis usn^^ 
Mollia secure per&gebant btia gentes. 

6. Ipsa quoque immunis, rastrbque' Intacta, nee uUis 
Saucia vomerib^s, per se dabat dmnia teUus. 
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6. CoDtentiqiie cibis, nullo cogebte, crentb, 
Arboteos fotns monlanaque fraga legebant, 

7. Comaque, et in duris haerentia mora rubetia, 
£t, que deciderant patula Jovis arbore, glandes. 

8. Ver eral sternum ; placidiqlie tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine ^emine fbres. 

9. Mbx etiam firuges tellus inarata ferebat ; 

\ Nee renovatuB ager gravidis canebat aristis. 



Pentameter. ^ 

A Pentameter verse is generally divided in scanning intt> 
two pacts, the 'lirst of which consists of two f^et, which are 
either dactyles or spondees, followed by a long syUable ; the 
latter part is always composed of two dactyles, followed hy 
another long syUable ; a9; . > 

Ipse jujbet mdrjtis | te mSmi|nissS DS|u8. 
Da venijam propejrat | vly^re | nemo s%|tis. 
Sit nox I cum somjno | sit sine | Ifte dl|es. 

This u'the most common, but not the mo&t correct mode of scan- 
sing this species of verse. A pentameter properly consists^ as it» 
name implies, of five feet, pf which the first two are eitlier dactyles or 
spondees, the thifd a spondee, and the fourth and fifth anapiests, or 
dactyles reyerted. Agreeahlj to this 4iTision, the laat of the prece4^ 
ing lines would he scanned thus. 

Sit ndz I cam B6m|iid sit | sln« ll|td dice. 

This kind of verte is sometimes termed elegiac, because it is genei- 
ally employed by the poets in elegiac and similar -compositions. It is, 
however, seldom or never psed alone in a poem, bnt is intermixed 
with hexameters, and sometimes with other measures. , -^ ^ 

In the' exercises inAhis tBark^ and^ indeed, in poetry in get^ 
ercdy. a pentameter may he distinguished from a hexameter 
verse by the first word being printed somewhat within th^ 
boundary of the poge, and ^xmsequently not beginning in a 
line with the other verses ; thus, in the exercises, which tmm#> 
diately foUow^ every alternate. Sine is a pentameter ; the otljm 
we hexameters. 
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HiG v!r hlcl isi Ubi | fu^m prd|mit(i | nepTu^ ] audis. 

The preceding is one of the few lines in which ho ciBsnra bnt the 
monoijilabic occurs: the nietrical effect of this ccBsiira.is by no 
means so great as that or the syllabic or trochaic, but many instances 
may be found , in whioh it appears to be the principal ct&sura in the 
Verse. 

A e^sur&is not indispensably necessary in every foot of a 
verse. Those lines, in which it most frequently occurs, 
generally appear to be the Inost poetical, l;)ut, for the sajke of 
that variety without which the most harmonious arrangement 
of words would soon become tedious, the.cssura js often 
omitted, in one or more of the feet, and its situation is fre- 
quently varied; 

In the first foot of a verse, the cssura may generally be 
omitted ; as, 

Pastojres 6vi|um tenejros dejp^Uere j foetus. 
Pauperis { et tugu|rr conjgestum | ceqpite | culinen. 

InUhe second foot, the csesura is often on^itted ; but wheQ 
this omission takes place, (he word which begins> the foot is 
generally of sufficient length to complete it, and ito leave a 
cie3aral syllable in the next /bot ; as, '] 

Squamea | convo^vens 8uh\inXo | pector^ | terga. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb nescio as a dactyle, aiiid of the 
prepositions inter u.nd intra as spondees, forming the second foot, ap- 
pears ori the first view to be inconsistent with the preceding rule, but 
it is in reality quite agreeable mth it. It has been clearly ascertained 
that the preposition and its ua? c were frequently pronounced with one 
aecent, as one word ; and there is reason to suppose that nfiscio was 
often connected in a similar liiannet witli the word 'which followed 
.it; thus tlie words inter sc were pronounced, and consequently re* 
garded in versification, as though tney were written infersej and nes^ 
do quis as though written nesdopizs. A similar connexion is not 
unusual in English words ; thus sorne body is pronounced somebody, 
no ,bo4yf fuAody ; am^notf tai^not. 

The ce^Bura is not so frequently omitted at the penthemini- 
«ri8 ; a^ it is in tke other feet, and when it is omitted in the 
third, it ahvays pccur^ in the fourth, and generally in ^e tee* 
end foot: when this omission of the' cssura at the penthe* 
mimeris takes place, the third foot generally consists of the 
two or three first syllables of a wprd, which i^ finished in the 
next foot ; as, 

Ju8s& mo|rc qu^ | sdrii\His non [ pertulit |. dlloB. t 

■ r 
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In ^^ fourth £x>t, the ca^aisa ^is not QecessBry^ if there is 
one at the penthemimeris ; as^ . ^ ^ ^ 

PIngiBS et [ iBgth\t0 preme{retur J caseiis | uM, 
The syllabic and monosyllabic csstiras are seldom intro- 
duced after the fourth foot, but the trochaic often occurs at 
the euneemimeris, ai^is, in most instances, conducive to the 
harmony of the line ; as^ 

Sspe 16 [vi 80fn|niim su& [debit M\ire su[surrp. 

Hinc al|ta sub | rupe cajnet ^pn\ddtdr ad | auras. , 

When there is but one caesura in a verse, it is generally in 
the third foot, sometimes in tli6 fourth,' but never in the sec- 
ond ; as, . . ' ' ' 5 ■ * 

Quem mea ] carmTnT|6t/5 merujrdset I fistula | caprum. 

In a pentameter verse, a syllabic caesura generally takes 
place at the penthemimeris, and a trochaic in the foot pre- 
ceding the final ;Syllable in the second hemistich or hidf 
verse; as. 

Nee querejrer ta.T\dds \ ire re[ircta di|es. 

Nil mihi I rescrij^as | attamen [ ipse ve|nL 
There is sometimes a monosyllabic caesura at the penthe- 
mimeris of a pentameter, when the preceding word is a mon- 
osyjlablie; as, " 

• Magna tajmen spes^j e£^| in bQnijtate de|i. 
The trochaic caesura is sometimes neglected in the foot 
precedifig the final syllable of a pentameter,. ancl the verse is 
ccmcluded by a word of four or. more syllables ; as, * 

Lis est I cum for] ma ] magna' pu\dicM\(B^ 
The syllaSio caesura sometimes Jengthena a short syllai- 
ble ; a^, « • / , 

Ve6ij6n\bu8 mhijans spijr&n^a [ consulTt | exta. 

, . SXERCI&ES. ' 

'T%e exercises which fottow consist of Kikes io.tohifih ike 
preceding observations on the cmsura are to he aippUod^ and 
which may beforrned into hextaneter or pentemetet verses\ by 
a change of the position of one word in each Kne. , 
1. Ipse deli elypeus terrivcum imd tc^itur^ 

Mane rubet ; rudetterra^oe, Gum cosditor imft. 
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3: En, rtfoles anliqua redtt ; tnrhts concordia^ 
Cumque Me pietas cerviee alia yagantuf. 

3. Sbl fugit, et r^mbvent subeuntia coBium nubila^ 

•£t effusis, gravis decidit knber, aquis. ' 

4. Quod si quis monitis aures tardas advert^rit; 
f * Hen, refbret quanto mea verba dolore ! ' 

r>, Artelaboratae puppes vincuntur ab aeqtidre. 
* Tu tua hrcLchia plosrejnis posse putes ? 

6. Intei:ea colat pay arva ; pax/candida primum . 

Duxit spb juga ciirva araturos lioves. 
Nitent pace bidens vonibrque ; at tristia dtiri ' 
Militis situs in teuebris-occiipat arma. . 

7. Non.domus et fundus, nor^ aceryus aBiid et auri 
Deduxit dBgrotb domini corpore;febres, ^ 

Non ahimo cUras. ' Opprtet valeat possessor^ 
Si uti comportatis rebus bene. Gogi tat. 



ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

The princip^ rules for the arrangement of words in Laidn 
prose are* apphcable also V> the composition of verse ^ but 
the language of poetry admits of a m;uch greatiBr variely of in- 
version , than the* language of prose, aiid coQsequendy of a 
more fre^i^uent jieyiation from the general laws of position. 

An adjective is generally placed in pofetry before one or 
more words, which intervene between it and its substantive ; 
it is sometimes found immediately afle^ the noun to which it 
relates, aiid sometimes immediately before it; and it occa- 
iaionally oceiurs in mher situations ; as, 

l>iiw!ia50 pendere'ptocul derupe videbo. , 
Carmina ntc^a cankm ; ncm, me pasGonte,.capell8&j^ 
Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis (m(tras. 
When two adjectives are introduced |n the same verse. 
Uiey. are most oosimpnly placed tpge,ther in thf: h^innk^ of 
ibeHn^; aa, 

Agresiem tmd meditabOT arandine musaan. . 

- When' an adjective is peculiarly emphatic, it is elegantly 
placed at a considerabie distante after its mibstantive, and 
BometHMs^iftthabeginninf ofth^feUowiligline; as 
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Vo$ quoqae per lucos tulgo exaudila siienftoa ^ 
higensy et simulacrfi modis ^allentia miris. 

Prepositions ate often pkced/ in poetry, after the noUQ 
which they govern, and are sometimes separated from the 
words with which they are compounded^ and placed in a 
difl^rent part of the verse ; as, • ^ 

Spemi[ue metumque inter dubii sen vivere credant. 
Ter eonatus ibi collo dare brachia.^tr^t/m. 

. The compounds ^icunque, quisngm, priusquam^ with a 
few other' con;tpound words, are soi^ietimes divided' by the 
figure tmesis ; as, ,, . 

etui te cUnqu^ mahent isto^certamin^ casus. 

Although each of the first four feet ija a hexameter Versd 
may be eithfer a dactyle or a spondee, yet the greatest har- 
mony gienerally results from a judiciotis intermixture o'f both 
these kindi^ of feet.- This variety, however, is bfteii neglect^ 
ed, and sometimes with an, expressive and strikinj^ effect.. 
It may in general be observed that lightness, rapidity or 
confusion mdy be expressed the most' forcibly, by dactyies, 
and slownesis, grief or dignity by spondees ; as, 

Radit iter liquiduni, celeres neque commovet alas: 
Cara deum soboles, magijium Jovis incrementvun. 

A sentence is mpst commonly completed in every distich,, 
or two lines of pentameter or elegiac poetry, > but the ele- 
gance of hexameters is increased, when neither a sentenbe 
nor the clause of a sentence is fitxished with the. verse, and 
when each liije, through ; several ' successive verses, is begun 
with one o^ more words immediately connected in t^ense 
with the preceding line. When one word only is thus car- 
ried on to the next verse, it is in most instances either a dac- 
tyle, or a. polysyllable of sufficient length to complete the fi^st 
foot, and leave k caesural syllable in the second ; it is seldom' 
or never a mo&osyllable only, and, unless, the word^ is re- 
markably emphatic, it is not often a spondee. , 

- A tnonosyllable is seldom. found at the end of a hexameter 
or pentameter verse, unleiSe it is elided,. or preceded by.anoth-' 
er monosyllable'; as, ^ , . ^ 

Sicut erat magkii genibus procumbere ndn est. 
Littoribiis nostris anehc^a paqla tua est^ 
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A disujiiijble is ib^ ocnniiMMily found ut the end of a pen 
ttuneter vetse. A word of four, and , preferabijf, a word of five 
vyllaol^ may occasionally be admitted; Init worda.of one 
9\ilabley and wc»:ds of three syllables :must bb absolutely ex- 
dudec^ A dissyllable ollen occurs also in the lasl foot of a. 
hexameter,, but seldom in the fifih^ ugaless a trochaic cesura 
taked place in it ; as, 

liion, et Tenedos, Simojsque, et Xanthus^ eft Ide^ 
Noniina sunt ipso pene timenda soho, 

A hexameter line fire^uentiy ends in a trisyllable, but very 
8eI4om in a polysyllable. A spondaic Wxamet^ is most 
commonly concluded with a polysyllable, bi^t sometimes by a 
word of three syllables. 

'It'b obviouQ/that the preeeding observations on tb^ concluding fbbt 
of a verse ;nay be traced to the rules fqr the rog^lfition of the cesura^ 
but, as 'the most constant attention to these rules is essdntial to the 
compositionof Latin verse,, the repetition of a part of them in this 
chapt^ may not be either irrelevant, or useless. The following linte, 
wliich are designed to show in what parts of a verse> polysyllables are 
advaiitageoudy placed, may be' referred abo to the same roles^ . . 

A word of four syllables may with propriety stand Aus in 
a hexamei^ verse ; ' . ' 

Fata To[cant cdn|ditque,na|tantia | lumina | spmnus. 
,Plurima | perque yijas ster|nuntur in|ertr& | passim. 

Te Tenijente di{e, te | decejdente cajneh^t. 

Nee maglnus pr6hL|b§re la|bor tu | regibui^ | alas* 

liUctus a{rist£e|I vitrejisque se{dilibus [ bmnes.> 
. Stat forjtuna do|mus,:et a{vi ntimelrantur ajvorum. 

Qui niger { humec|tat ila|yentm | culta Ga|lesu8. 

]Sripe I non iljjis quisjquam 'punc|tant{bu8 I altum. 

Nar<cis|sum aut f{ex|i tacu|issem | vimen a|canthi. 

Indiie|r§t totijdem autunajno ma{tura'te|ttebat. 

Aut onejra aceTpi{uiit venijentum aUt | agmine | facto. , : 
. JEhra lajcu g^miit | imp6si|tis rn|Qudibus | iEtna. > 

Jainque mT|nistran{tem pkta{ntun po{tftptibas | ^umbras. 

Exer|centur ajgris pars | intra \ septa do|mortim. 
^ Nee Tejro a 8td)u]Iis pluvija impep|de&te rejcedunt. 

Usque c6|16ra|ti8 am|ivs de|vexUs ab | Indis. 

A Vord of five syllables may properly stand thus in a hex* 
Mfieter verse ; 

EspSifK]unt&r<et | in medl{um qu8e|sita re|ponunt ' 
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Hoc gerfjtni; Zephy{ra8 primum impel ientlbua | undas. 

tlmbrae ijbant texiujes simuljacraque | luce cajrcntum. 

Ccmtujeoque dnijinos et | res:inise{r&bere | fraciaa^ 

MeUaau^ ^|r.undine[i8 mjferre cajnalibus \ ultro. 
' limgi&s I am d^jduBt cosflo, adyenjtantibus | Euris. 
. Obsc(B|niqne ca|nes, im I p6hu|Da;queVo| lucres. 

.Quo|peri|i 8uper|iinpo|nas abopere ne|6jidi. ' ., 

Et taiiien | banc pelajgo [^se|te]rla{bare nejc^sse esc. 

Ijiverjai cirjcum^ici|unt l^oo | acr^r [ idem. . 

Tros anjchT9ra|des aQi{inos tanien | plmne | toUit. < 

Morte Ne|5pt61e|mi reg|noram | reddita | ces^it 

}ugema|it Gliau|cuinque M)e|dontaque J Ther9il6|chunique 
. Ut puer I et vacu[is ut m|ebsier|vatus in { herbis. ' ' 

, Jntesin|pestijva turjbanteB | fesjfca Mi|nerva^ 
> A word of six or more syllables is generally ^situated thai 
in a hei^ameter rprse'; ' ^ , . 

, Stat sua |>cuique di|es breve et | rrrepS.[rabTle | tempus. 

Nam quis { te juye|num c6h|fiden|tissrme | nostras. i ' 

Aut arlguta la|Gus cir[c3mv61i|tftyit bi|riHido. 

Hie lat^r | ille .do|mus et mjlijitrijcSbiiis ) error. 

Res &ga|memnoni|as yic{tpcia|que anha seieutosi 

La5me{donte|2e lui{mus per|juria | Trbjie. . 

.Helle spontifftlci slBr|vet tu|tela Pri|api^ < 

Secre|tos monltes et in|atobitl|os^ CQJlebat. * .; 

A word of ;seyen syllables may stand thus in a hexameter 
line ; ^ 

Juno|nis ffraVis | ira et ]^njexfi^tti{rabne | pectus. 

At Danajum proceres &gajinemn6ni]jeque pha|lai^6tf ^ 

Laome[donti^|d£& bel|lumne in|fehre pa[ratis. 

Thcpronoun 15 should be avoided in ail cases and gen« 
ders as an independent word. It lio^jr be used adj^ctively, 
and affixed to its. substantive, but it must, even in tW cas^, 
never be hnnd at the end of a pentameter. 

Adjectives, participles^ adverbs and conjunctions sure ex- 
cluded from forming terminations t6 pentameters : adjectittes 
and adverbs; by approved usage, as prepositions, hf their 
nature^ are* excluded. The exclusion of the participle from 
the last place in a pentameter may \^ regarded as a positfye 
rule. The genius of Latin verse demands, that the 0tidiiig 
word should be among the mxM impartant in jetiiB ^id 
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soiind : it therefore follows, that whM woujkl lue a license in 
the beginning of >a:. verse would be doul^y so. towards ita 
dose. 

No, word ending with a short ypwel should be placed be- 
fore words begiqning with sb, sp or it . 

Short ^wels should be excluded frohi the. lastsjUables of 
pentameters, and hardly ever be adinitt^ to end a hexr 
ametter. - 

. The monotony occasioned by the recilrrence pf two it's 
is to be aviMded in the jast penthemims of pentameters. 

A word ending with a diphthofng can never be pkc^ 
before a word beginiiipg witli the same diphthong. < 

The adverb temere always precedes a word beginliing with 
a Jong vowel, and the final e is always elided. 

Ac always precedes a coiisonant. / 

Some of Uie above rules may occasionally be violated, 
even with advant^ ; hut the beginner should reject every 
liberty^ however it hiay be supported by the authority of the 
greatest poets, and confotm strictly to the rules placed be- 
fore hjm. ' . 

The tines in the exercises which foUow care designed to 
exemplify the preceding observations, and may be formed into 
verses by changing the arrangement of the words. The 
words printed in ItpUcs are either compound words ^ which 
must te divided, or words iohich aire designed to be placed at 
ifie beginning of the next line, 

. EXERCISES. 

1. Ego non falsa loquar: ter acutum ensem sustolit, 
Ter recidit manus male sublato ens^. 

^. Sed timor obstilit et pietas ausis cjudelihus, 
Castaque dextra reiiigit mandatum opud. 

3. Aures vacent lite, insahaquejt<r^*a.})rotinu8 absint:, 

— livida lingua, differ tuum opMi^V. 

4. Navita noB mbritur fluctn, non miles cuspide : 
Oppida, immunia funerei lethi, poUent. 

5. Qudcunque se medio agmine virgo iurens tolit, 
Hac Aruns subit, et tacitus lustrat vesti^a. 

6 Atlantiades paret dictis genitoris, et inde 
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Sunmia pedam phipere illigat pltotaribus alls, 

Obnubitqne comas, et galero astra temperat. 
7. Principio, mirantur naturam non reddere mare majus, 
quo sit aquarum tantus decursus, 

Quo ven^ant omnia fiumina ex omni parte. 
S. Jamque TVtont^^ surgens per confinia, emeriti PhcBbi^ 

1 — ^late subvecta silenti mundo, 

Tenuaverat gelidum aera rorifera bigd. 

'9. i£quore8B ;fqaffi miscientur ; sBther caret ignibus, 
GsBcaque nox tenebris hyemisque suisque p^emitur, 
Tamen discutiunt has, praebentqae lumen micantia 
Fulmina : JundiB ardescunt fulmineis ignibus 

10. Movit et eoos recesisus fama bellorum, 
duel Granges cottar, qui solus in tpto orbe 
Audet solvere ostia contraria nascenti Ph<Bb6, 

- ■ e t impeliit fiuctus in adversum E^uruni. 

11. Hie purpuriJim ver;, hic circumfundit flumina Tarios 

^humiis dores ; hic Candida populus imminet antro ; 

-et lentffi vites texunt umbracula. , 

Hu^ ades: sine insani fiuctus feriant littork. . 

.12. Dixerat : ille concutit pennas madi^antes novo nectare, 
— — -et maritat glebas foecundo ror«l. > 

du&que volat, yemus color sequitut; turgei in herbaa 

omnis humus, 
— ' ' ^1 medioque patent sereno convexa. . 



ELISION. 

Elision is the cutting oflf of the fin4 vowel or the two 
final letters of a word, and is divided into synalspha and eo? 
thlipsis. 

Synalspha is the elision of a Vpwel or a diphthong at the 
end of a word, when the following w<Nrd begins with a vowel 
or the a^irate A ; as, 

Humida{sdlstTta|a atque h^S|me8 d|r&tS sejrenas, 
Agricd|l«; hyberlnoheltissim^ | puhrere | fdrra. 
Ecthlipsis is the elision of the consonant m with the vowel 
26 
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preceding it, in the last syllable of a word, when the fellow 
mg. word begins witL a vowel or the aspirate h; as, 

Ille de|um vi|tiim aecipi|^t dl{?lsque v||debit. 
The preo^ding definitiomi of synalaapha and ecthlipsis mu<t be on 
dontood with B6me Umitationa. The final letters vh elided or omit 
ted, in scanning only, and not in writing, nor in the usual mode of pro- 
nouncing a verse. Hence the first two Hues here quoted firom Tirgil, 
though scanned with the yqwels cut off, are always written and gen- 
•XMlly pronounced thus, 

Humida solstitia atque hyemes orate serenas, . 

AgricMfls: hybemo.lotissimapttlTere fiurra. 
Two TOwels at the end of a word are sometimei cat off, when the 
next word begins with a yowel ; as, 

StfiUto ^t I lacimigls cdn|g6st& c.atbill& | blftttls. 
Synalflepha never takes place in the words O, ktUf ak^prok^ vm^ 
•oA, and hei: it ia also oceaaionally omitted by poetical hcense ill 
other words ; t^^ 

O p«t5r, I, hdm{|nQm di|viimaue 9|t6mft pd|tMUs. 

£t sQclcOs pdcdjiri, 6t [ Uc sabldacltjlr | Agnls. 
A loiif vowel or diphthong, when preserved from elision by po0tioal 
licenseTbecomes common, but it is generally made shott ; as, 

T6r stint I c6na|ti(imlpdner« r P«lld | Oss&m. 

Implftjrant mOn|td0', fl6|rOnt RhudAjpeto | arc<8. 
k A vowel at iJie end of a verse is not, in general, cut off, when the 
first word of the foUowingr verse begins with a vowel ; but if the 
pause, which intervenes between the lines, is not required by the. 
sense, but is nierely that slight pause, which tho end of th& verse ne- 
ies s aiily occasiomi, Uie final vowel, as w^H as the conscmaMi m, ie 
eometimes elided ; as, - ^ 

Jactemor, doeeas : ignari hominumque locorumfu< 

Erramus, vento hue et vastis fiuctibus acti. , ' 

Jamquo iter emensi, tuxres ao tecta I^atinomm 

Ardua cemebant juvenes, murpque subibant. 
MThen the final vowel of a word is elided, the effect of the aylkbl^ 
aa a cissura is hardly pereeptible, and it ought not, perhapi^, to be lo- 
garded, in any instance, as a cesural syllable. . 

The consonant '« wis often elided by the an<iient noeits, eom^fimee 
with the vowel preceding it, but more frequently alode, aidd eoB«- 
quently with the fi^nal syflable of the word preserved; aa, 

VleU Ollymplft Inane s«nY|<VoOnifteta# qulleaelt. 
A verse in which there are more than two elisions is mdM 
commonly d^cient in harmony ; as the following pentametet 
from Catullus ; ^ 

Quam ni5dd | qui me n\num §t|qa^ unieuM ftjmibitti lA^ 
lialit 



Eliisions may generally be in^oduoed ikitp.a mslse vithoin 
diminishiiig its harmony, when* the final vowel of a word is 
the. same as tb^t which begii^ the next word, and when the 
elided vQwel is eilher . naturally short pr followed by a lonj; 
syllabi^ ; ^» ' 

Ipse ego, I cana le|gaLm.feneJFa la|njigine | malH. 
Turn caiiji^ ktque alijis Injtexens | ^uavlbus | herbis. 
An, elision has seldom a good effect when it occurs in the 
first ayliable of a verse, in the end of the fifth foot of a hex- 
, ameter, immediately after the penthemimer is in a pentameter, 
or in a word ending with a long vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a^ short vowel ; as, ' 

Nam ut f eru|la c^jdas men|tum majjora subjire. 

LdrTpejdetn reo|tus dejride^t | iEthi5|pem.albQ9, 

Trdja ne|fas ! comim&ne sejpulcrum EQ iqptB As(|seque. 
Me miscjro' erTpu|fs|t» omnTa|nostr& bo na. 

The exercises wMckfdUovo are designed to exemplify t^ 
nhservatiohs in the forfoei^ chapters an casura and arrange-' 
imatf OS weU (ts the remai'ks on etisioh in this chapter: the 
introduction of synaJUephd or ecthlipsis toiUnot therefore be 
sufficient to, form them into verses ^ tcithout a cficmge in the 
position of the words. The sentences, in English are inten^kd 
t^ h^ tPfigidated into Latin verse,, hy cfn (iQ>pliegtioniof the 
Iruks of syntax, as well as of prosody, to the correspondinf 
¥ferds^ Vfi Latm, which follow them : in these etercises^g, change 
in the drrangement of the tdords is not necessary, < 

EXERCISES. 

1. Nempe ^ylva into varias nutrifiir^columnfui, 
Laudaturque domus, qus^ prospicit long6s agros. 

2. Vivite. felices, et yivite memores nostri, 

Sive erimus, iseu fata volent nos fiiisse. 

3. Addiotns jurare in verba nullius ihagistri, 
Deferor hoiqpes, quo cunque tdmpestas rapit me. 

4 At nisi pectus purgaLtum est, qusb prslia nobis ! 
Turn ffcindunt hominem cupidinis quahtae acres 
Curse soUicitum ! quantique tiihores perinde ! ' . 

& Hnc loea certd deserta et'taciturna querentii 
£t aura Zephyri possidet vacuum nemus, 
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Hie licet in^puni profene oeeukos doloreii^ 
Si mod6 snxa oda queant tenere fidenli^ 

6. Nee inelementia rigidi coli eonterret euniy 

Nee frigida Tis Boreae, minie hyemisqae. 
Statim axe ver90, c|uin exit protinus in aurasy 
Ut ferat liBta nuncia instantis veris. 

7. Aat n fata movent, paratur orbi generique 
Humano lues matura ; dehiscent t^rrsne, 
Subdidentque urbes ? an fervidus aer toilet temperiemf 
; — infida telliis negabit segetes ? ^ 

^ 8. Tune poted audire murmura vesani ponti fortist 

— '■ et potes jacere in duri navet ' 

Tu fulcire positas pruinils teneris pedibus? 
Tu, Cynthia, potes ferre insoiitaa nives? 

9. Qrualis ubi Boreas erupi^ ab Arctois antris, 
Perverrens aerios campos npido tui^ine, 

. It ferus ccelo, et insequitur piceaa nubes toto sthere, 
— — dant victa locum et cedunt cava iifibila. 

10. And now ambassadors came from the citj of Latipos, 
Croiyned with branches of olive, and supplicating favour. 

Jamque orator adsmn. ex urbs Latinus, 
Velatas ramus olea, veniaque rogans. 

11. Scarcely had the next rising day fringed the tops of the 
mountains with light, When first . from the deep ocean the 
horses of the sun raise themselves. And breathe forth the 
light of day from their panting nostrils. 

PosteroB viz suminiiB sparao lumen moiu 
, OrtuB dioB, cjtm. primikm aftus sui gurgei tollo 
,Sol eqiituB, luxque eUtuB naris efflo. 



^TNJBR£iI8, StJTCOPE AND ApOCOPS. 

Synsresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
dheo, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

Synsresis often takes place in the wordis antehac, dehzne^ 
dein, deifuky dii, diis, tV, iidem, iisdem, proinde, semammis, 
semhomo; ih CIreek genitives in «t rand in several 
of the verbs anieamindOf anieo, desum and sueseo; as. 
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Dtt melljoFa jrSjHht^ quanlquam n5n | Tst& pre|cft]id&. 
Qui canjdore ni[ves an|tefreiit | cumbiis | auras. 

This figure occasionally takes place in many words .which have 
not been mentioned In the preceding list ; but in almost every in- 
stance of its occurrence, the fiiist syllable a^eted bv it eods ip the 
Towdl 6 or it*. Its eccurrence in the datives eui ana hmc^is so uni- 
form, that tlye^ are generally considered as monosyllables.! 

To sjnseresis may be referred the frequent change of the ypwels t 
and u into the consonants j ai|d v; as in the genitives cujus and hu- 
jus, w^hich are always used for adus and huius, and Mdja and Deja 
nira, which are sometimetf substituted for Jlfata and Deianira. 

Syncope is t)ie omission of a letter or a ^yUaUe in the 
middle of a word ; . as, amdrat^ amamtmm, for amaverat and 

The words which are the most frequently contracted ,by 
syncope are the preter tenses of verbs ; as, amdsti for mna- 
vi$ti; the participles of compound v^rbs, %3,rep6stum for 
repositum; genitives plural; viS, deum for deorumt and 
words which have a tt in thepenidtima before the consonant 
/, as, vinclum for vinculum^ ^ 

Apocope is the omissipn of the final vowel or syllable of a 
word, before another word beginning with a consonant ; ^, 
tugurt for tugurii. 

The wofds which are most commonly contracted by apoc- 
ope are cases in n, and enclitics affixed to oUier words ; as« 
pecvH for pecuUi, Men' ft)r meae, ' \ . 

A vowel w<as sometimes cut off in ike be^nning of a word by thd 
figure aphffiresis,tis, st for est; but this contraction was seldom used 
by the poets of the Augustan, age. 

The contraction of one tbord, at hast, in each of thefoHow^ 
ing exercises, is necessary, in order to form th^ into verses. 
The exercises which are not translated requite a change in 
the position of the loords, but in the English exercises this al- 
teration of the arrantgement will not be found necessary, 

EXEJiCISES. 

1. Rure le^is apis ingerit flores vetno dveo, 

Ut sedula coihpleat favos dulci melle. . 

% Super quiB ipse jacens, more hirsuti lecmis, 
Visoeraque, et carnes, ossa oUisisque meduHis, 
. Semtonimesque artus, condebat in lividam ^vmii 
25 • 
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3. C^>rifiQii8 findit marmbra Heflsals, et audiia 

Miiiio ridet dimidies equos Cnspi. 
At nee furta npcent chartis^ et prosunt secola, 
Solaque hsc monumenta non noverknt mori. 

4. Perpetuoque cotnans oliva jam defbrescit ; 

Et perosa diva fugit srisonam tubam : 
lo fugit terris, et jam vi^go non ultima 
Creclitur justa votamsse ad superas domoB. 

5. Ule sauciud pectus gravi vulnere venantium, , 
Tum demum arva m6vet Icb ; gaudetque comantes 

. Toroe cervice excutiens, latronis fixumque •. 
Telum impavidus frangi|t, et ore cruento fremit 

6. Then was life sweet to me ; nor kad I anj knowledge 
of cruel Arms, nor heard with a trembling heart the trumpet's 
sound. 

Tunc ego vita foret dulcis ; nee tristis noyiwaem . 
Anna, nee aiidiyissem cor micans tuba. 

7. Forcible, and perspicuous, and Very much resembling a 
limpid stream, He will pour out his treasures, and enrich 
Lbtium with a copious langiikge. 

VeA^mens, et liquiduB, purasque simillimus aninis, 
Fondo opes, Latiumque beo dives lingua. 

8. Why is any man in want, who has not des^ved pover- 
ty, while you are rich ? Why Are the ancient temples of the 
^s falling to ruin ? Why, O wielded n>an. Do you not, fw 
your dear country, take something from so .great a hoard t 

Cur effeo indignus quisquam, te divite ? Quare 
TempTum ruo antiquus deus P Cur, improbus, canifl 
Non aliquis patria tantus emetior acefvu^ P 

9. Then Mercury took in his hand the >wand, by which he 
had. been accustomed to chase away sweet Dreams, and to 
bring them back again ; by which he had been wont to enter 
the gloomy Regions of the dead, and again to animate lifeless 
shades. ' ^ 

Turn dextra virga insero, qui pello dulcis 
Aut suadeo iterum aomnns, qui niger subeo 
Tartara, etezsanguis anixno assuesco umbra. 

10. The Zephyrs had heard the voice and the sighs of the 
complaining shepherd. And the winds sighed with him in 
mournful sounds : The river had heard him, akid an eeho- 
ing murmur to his nrnrmui^ The water returned, and i 
complaint to his complaints. 
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Audio Zephyrus voz gemituBou^ d5>leiM, 
J Etmoetftos vehtus congemo lonus : 

Audio rivus/ resoQusque ad murmur murmur, 
£t quostus, ad questus, in^emina aqua. 

11. Have you (Seen (surely yoa often see) that the droopingr 
lilies wither, Wtiich a showet of rain beats d6wn 1 Thus did 
she waste away with a slow disease, thus did she grow pale, Her 
last day now drawing near its end. 

Videone (quin siepe video) ut lanruidua maiceo > 
Lilium, qui bstus- praBgravo inwer aqua ? 
. Lentus sic p^reo tabum, sic pallee ille, 
Ad finis elztrefuus jaiu properans dies. 

12. The ship, weighed down by the slaughter of the men, 
and filled with much b^ood. Receives frequlent blows on its 
curved side : Qut after it l^t in the sea at its leaking joints, 
Filled to its highest parts, it sunk in the w^v'es. 

Straps yircumnlatus ratis, multusque cruor 
Plenus, per ebliquus creber latus, accipio ictus 
At postquam ruptus pelagus compages- naurio, . 
Ad summus repletus forus, descendo in unda. 

19. He admires at a distsLnce the, arms and empty chariots 
of heroes. Their spears stand ifixed in the ground, and at 
liberty in different .places Through the plains their horses 
feed: that care of their chariots And of their arms, which 
they had when alive, that care .their shining Horses to train 
up^ the same follows them, though interred in the earth. 

Arma procul cur^usque rir piiror inanes. 

Sto terra defixus hasta, passimqtte solutus ' 

Per campus pastor equus : qui g^tia currus ' 
' Armaque fuit vivis, qui cura nitens ^ 

Pasco equua, idem sequor'tellue repositus^ 



DiJERESIS, EpENTHESIS AND pARAGOGE. 

Dieresis is the division of one syllable into two; as,aif- 
r<«, aurai. 

This figure is most commonly introduced into a word by dividing a 
diphthong or a syllable composisd of- two vowels into two separate 
•yilables; -as, initfcieo for sualieOf rdiquas fbr teUquus: by changing 
tae consonants j and v into the vowels t and «; as, si^na for «^m»^ 
T)roia for Trma : and, in words derived from the Greek, by changing, % 
into e%; as, Aegela for eUgia. 

r thesis is the insertion of a letter or sjrUable in the 
of a word; as, alitum, aliiuum;, reUquia, rtlUqmm 
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PangQge b the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of 
a word; ^^dUi'^ didetJ 

' Thr woitL, which aire moit ftequentljr 'lengthened by this figure, 
we yerlyi pMsm and verbs deponent in the infinitive mood. 

Another fiffure, by which words were sometimes leni^enqd, is 
iermed prosthesis;, it adds a letter or sellable to the beginning of a 
wprd ; M) gnatus for natusj tetuU for tuU. 

Besides the introduction of one of the preeeding figuns 
into each of the following exercise^^ the arrangement rf the 
'Worob must he chwxged; in tfie ezerdses, which are translated^ 
this change may be confined to oneAOordonly in each line. ■ 

EXERCISES. 

1. Libabant pocula Bacchi in medio auht^ 
Dapibus impositis auro, tenebant paterasqae. 

% Ilia est audax malo. Stabant cum atris vestibus ' 
Ante toros firatrum sorores, crine d^misfio : 
Una e quibus, trahens tela ha;rentia viscere, 
Moribunda rdanguit ore imposito fratri. 

3. Atque hie legatos remiesos ex i£tola uirbe, ^ 
Jubet &ri, qus referant ; et reposcit responsa, 
Cuncta suo ordine. Turn silentia facta Unguis^ 
$t Yenulus. parens dicto ita iniit/art. 

4. Qaalis abi nimbus sidere abrupto ad terras 

It per ftiedium mare, heu,- prioBscia loQge miseris 
Agricolis c<Nrda horre^tcunt ; ille dabit ryinas 
. Arboribus stcagemque satis, lat^ I'uet omnik. . 
Venti anteyolanty.ferunt sonitumque s^d littora. 
RhcBteius ductor talis in adversos hostes. 

5. Urbs quoque et tutela tuarum legiim lassat te, 

Et morum, qups cupis esse similes tuis,. 
Nee otia, que prsestas gentibus, contingunt tibi; 

Bellaque irrequieta geris eum multis. 
In hoc pondere tantarum rerum, mirer igitor 

Te unquam 0fM>ISmMe nostvos jocos. 

,6, Ivory surrpiuids the. courts; the roof is rendered 6nn Igr 
brazen b^iins ; And ores rise up into lofty cdumns. 

Atrium cingo ebur ; trabs solido sts culm^ ; 
et in celsiis sorgo columna electram. 

7. Jt was night, and, thrqugh all the lands, the wewed 
animals. And the race of birds and of cattle, deep sleep held 
Cut 
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Sain noXy et fena animal f^vui por oftmis, 
Alefl pecusque genus^ altus sopor habeo. 



' ENALLAGS OR VARIATION OF WORBS. 

In the coikipositioa of Latin verse, it wiH often be ^xintf 
aecessarj not only to change liie prosluQ arrangen|ient of ttt& 
words, but to substitute, for some of the expressions, other 
phrases of the same signification, but of ^different length aiiti 
quantity. - 

Tijie language of poetry differs in so many respeets' from the (an* 
gaage of prose, that any attempt to form rules, by which the one may 
be cnaiiged into the^otheir, would bosTain; and absurd. This change 
can' be effected only by an intimate acquaintance with the beauties of 
composition, united with a poetical and active imagination. It is not, 
consequently, the object here' to point out' any method of changing 
prose into poetnr, but simply to furnish observations. and exercises, 
which may be ofsome assistance ^h' forming language, that is already 
poetical, into regular verse. 

Ekiallage is the substituti(m of one word for another. 
The singular number may frequency be changed into the 
plural, and the plural into the singular; ^ay meUa, nostri^ 

Fervet opus, redblentque thymo fragrantia mdla. 
Nil nostri miserere ? mori me dehique coges 1 
Quotque in^re novopomis se fertilis ar^s 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat 

Tliis. change of number is not confined to substantives, but up 
equally freauent in pronoups aad verbs, y^hen they are of the first 
person. Tne. flubstitution of noster for meu9 *« also a cotiunon irreg- 
lilarity. . . , 

Adverbs aire often changed' into adjectiyes, which are 
most commonly made to agree ividi a noun, but which are 
sometime? put in the neuter gend^ singular or plimd; a&, 
aHen^es,, . recens, transversa, fi» ardenter, recenter, trans- 
versh , ^ 

A substantive of the genitive case may frequently be 
changed into an adjective agreeing with the preceding npun^ 
and a noun in the genitive may sometimes be used instead .of 
an adjective; Ba;,humanis,Soi hominum: . , 

. Nesciaque humanis precibus mansue.scere (»)rda. 

A participle may sometime be substituted for' a v^b, for 



arekthreaild vei4>,ftkid for a co^jMnetiqa and ve^^; as^jM^* 
MS, fyr passus est : 

Malta quoque et belle passus dum eonderet uroem. 
A compound is, often uaeid instead of its simple word, and 
the simple word instead of its compound: as, mittiie, for 



Esq^erti, revocate nfiiffios, moMtamqae timorem * 
Mittite ; forsan et hsec olim meminisse juyabit 
A repetition of a word or of several Words may sometimes 
h6 used, instead of a conjunction, to connect the parts of a 
MDtenee ; as, nunc : ■ ' 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis pdrturit arbos ,- 
Niinc firondent sylvse ; nunc Ibrmbsissimus annus. 
The T^b sum may sometimes be elegantly changed into a 
verb neuter ; as, horrent, fi» sunt : 

NamqUe idise turpes horrent, ceu piilvere ab allp 
Cum venit, et terram sicco spuit ore viator. 
The verb sum, with a dative expressed or understood, is 
often degantly used for habeo ; as, sunt nMs poma, for hor 
bemus poma ; 

H!c tamen hanc«mebum poteris requiescere noctem - 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobii^ mitia poma. 
An active verb may sometimes be changed into th6 pas- 
sive voice,. and a neuter verb into a verb impersbnal, t>y al- 
tering the construction of the sentence ; as, insidiis cap/urt^ 
fbx insitUiB ccqrient te r 

^ S\ vero sdem ad rapidum lunasqtie sequ^ntes 
Ordine respicies, nunquam te crastina fallet 
^ora, neque insidiis noctis capiere sereofe. 
Hie ease of a substantive may often ^ changed wjllMMit 
vidating the rules of syntax; ais, delpkinum, fat fldpkmibue: 
Delphinum similes, qui permaria hnmida nandp. 
Caipathium Libycumque secant, hiduntque per undas; 
• Any word may be changed into a synonymous term or a 
wcwrd of the same signification i that word, however, is always 
to be preferred in^versiftcaticm, which expresses the idea most 
dearly, most forcibly, and most poetically. ^ 

AU the preceding chang^ii of words cannot strictly be referred to 
•BftUa^, neither have all the ohangM been epeeiifiect, which the in* 
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trodaetkiB of Ibis Afan often oeeauoiu ; those only h«i« been m»m 

tioned, which ue otTthe most frequent assistance in yenification, and 
which do ilot require of the young student any considerai>le knowl- 
edjjre of tlM iiPtttii of the lanfoage, or of the usage of the poets. 

The sUuaiian of oile word is reqmrtd to he changed m 
emeh verse of the foOowing exercises, eitcept in those Unes 
which are designed to eauanifUfy the foregoing ohs^rvatums. 



EXERCISES. 

Singfdar and Plurak 

1. Time passes on ; and we in the silently fleeting jrears 
grow old;- And the days glide away/ no curb restraining 
Siem. 

Temmu It^bolr ; tacitusque sehesco annus ; 
JBt fugio, non frsnum remorans, dies. 

2. My lather sways the sceptre of Asia, than which there 
is ndt a happier land, Scarcely is it possible to pass oyer its 
extensive boundaries. 

Sceptrum parens Asia, qui nuUus beattor ora, 
' Finibus immensis fix, teneo, Obeunda. 

3. Jove had nodded His assent ; each, pole^ was made to 
tremble by his nod; And Atlas felt the weight of the 
heaven. 

Jupiter annuo ; tremefactus uterque nutna 
Sum polus ; et cceilam pandus sentio Atlas. 

4. My mother held me fast, aiid added also these w<Mrdi 
with her rosy lipa; **0 my soU^ what great p|rovocatiOD dras 
etcites j^our ungovenled angert Why are you thus oiraged T 
or tirldthet bad your regard for me ftedt" 

Contineo, roi^usque ore hiq i^super addo ; - 

" Nsttug, qtdd indomitus tantus dolor exeito M^ 

Qfii^ fbro ? ttttt qu6na]n ego tibi oura reeedo?'^ 

5. Att the gr<yfb if ^atltired ; die scofUks Mr off the aa- 
d^t Bhinrckeil cft iht trees i an4i ttiotigh fi># ages poMtm- 
ed by no Sun, the bowers of shady Lyceus hive l^ett Md 

Ottmfs neihtis ihmgor ; rapio antiqtius pMeella 
Braehlft syfvat ; nuliusqaQ Aspeotss per memn 
Mf umbffosutf paiteo estiva Lyo«us. 

6^ There Idt the spices, which lintile Paichaiai 
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forth, And the Eastern Arabiims, and rich Assyria, And 
there also let tears be poured forth in remembrance of me. 
Thus do 1 wish verses to be composed on my remains. 

Illuc merx, qui mitto piogmB Panchaia, 

Eousque Arabes^ et Aseyria diyeSi . 
£t e^o memor lacrymie fundor a^em. ' 

Sic ego componor yeilim Temu in 00. . 

7.' His natal day is come ; let us utter before the alters pro- 
pitious w<Hrds. Thou, O man, and thou, O woman, iM^hoso- 
ever thou art that drawest near, .refrain fnm eveij adverse 
sound. Let sacred incenscf be burned; let the odours be 
burned, Which the sofl Arabians seiid frcnn their fertile 
hmd. 

Bonus vecbuin dicOj^enio nataliE, ad ara. 

Quisquis adsam, vir mulierque lingu^ &v<b. 
Uror piu8 thus focus ; urbif odor,- 
Qui tener e terra dives mitto Jirabs, 

8. I desire not riches, nor yet would I be so me^y poor, 
That a! rich man may, 4^sdain to enter my house. Maya 
friendly circle also, before my spacious ' fire, Pelight to be- 
guile with me the dulness of a winter night with amusing 
tales. • 

DivitifB non peto, nee sin) tam sordid^ egeniis, 

Nauseo ut diVes tectum subeo mens. 
Quin egocum historia ad largtts igiiis cireolus 
. Decipio hybernus tadium noz amo. 



AdjectwB and Adverb. 

9. Tou spei^ your. quie,t hours of leisure delightfully at 
home ;. your sweet Children smile arouQd you^ and run to 
you for kisses. 

LtU ago securus.domesticus otia ; dulcis 
Arrideo cir^i^mj et propero ad oaculum natus. 

10. The lands produce harvest, when, by the heat of the 
bunung dog star. The earth annually yields the yellow ears 
of com. ' 

Rns mesns fero, calidus quiun ndtu ettus 
Deppno flavus quotannis {annuus) terra coma. 

11. Th^ winds, being changed, roar in an opposite direc- 
tioil. And from the lowering west Spring up ; and the. air is 
condensed into a cloud. 
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MtttatuB ttansver^ frdmoi et vesper ab ater 
Consiirgo ventUs ; a'tquQ, aSr in htib«s cogor. 

12. The trees also appear to mourn, their leicves being 
gone, And the birds do not sweetly sing. 

Qiiinetiam ramus pbsitos ItLceo^yideor firoiUi - 
, . ' ' e t Mm (nuUus) dmch quejror avitf. 

^djecHve and Stibstantive. 

13. O son of .£son, fickle and more inconstjant than the 
breeze of spring, Why are your words without their promised 
weight? X ^ 

Mobilis, iSsonide, veW^ue iticertibr aunt, ' 
Car tuus verbum 'pollicitus pondtis careo 

' 14. At a fixed hour also, the moriiing leads through the 
realms fetherial the rosy dawn, an^ diffuses tbe. light 
around. / 

Tempos item cert^B roseus per ora Matdta 
MUureus aurora defera, et lumefi (eTuUl.) pando. 

15. 3ut neither do I always remain cdnfined in iny hou^e 
or in the city ;- Nor does the vernal season pass away unen- 
joyed by me.^ 

Sed ne^e sub tectum temper, nee la:te6 (enaU.) in urbs; 
Uritus nee ego (enaU.) tempus (enall.) terpus eo. 

16. Then in the gate, With bis mouth encompassed with 
serpents, black Cerberus Howli^, and stands as a sentinel be- 
fore the gates of b^ass. 

Tom higer in porta serpentum'os Cerberus stridd, 
etcem excuDo. ante fores. 

17. Nor does she believe that the winter uninjurious de- 
stroys not the roses. That the cold months of the ^ear'are 
gay with the herbs of other mqnths, Nor that the shoots of 
spring fear not the tempestuous Bootes. 

Nee credo qu6d bhima innozius rosa servo, 

Qu5d gelidus Slienus rubeo ?ramen (endU.) mensis) 

Verts nee iratus timeo virgultum, Bodtes. 

19. t do not ask for paternal riches, arid the iruits Which 
n treasured harvest afforded to an ancient ancestor^ A 
small field is enough for me ; it is enough for ine if I aai 
able to live at peace in my cottage^ And to rfert itay wearj 
limbs, on my acbnstomed couch. 
36 
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Npn ago divitJflB j^atrius ihictusqae re<]iuro, . 

Qui feroantiquuB aviuconditus.meaaiB. -^ 

Pannis aegw satis sum \ satis sum' tectum Tequiaseo ^ 

Si licet, et splitus tovus membrum levo. 

19. Wherefore take courage^ for neither does the wiadooi 
of the deity Exercise itself in' vain, nor wiU the sou) he bonnet 
ed by those Limits, by which this pei^ishaUe body is bound- 
ed ; but freed from all Earthly fK^ution it ikmrishes, and 
abaJl flomish for ever. ^ 

Quare sumo animus ; neque enim sapientia dei 
' C^ra 'firustrii impendo, neque mens aretor ista. 
Lmies, qui hoc corpus perituri^ ; at exsors 
Terrenus labes vigeo, yigeo etemjimqoe. 

Participle pind Verb. . 

V 

. { . 
90. And now you may aclmire the barks gliding so swift- 
ly , And now the vessels passing, on by cords so slowly, 

. £t mQd6 tam celoriter (audi.) 'mijor currena (if^n.) linter, 
. £t mod6 tam tard^ (enall.) funis ieru ratis. 

21. Do you not^ ako see stones reduced to nothing; by 
time ? Do you not see lofty toivers falling, and rot^s mould- 
ering away t 

Denique non lapis quoqiie victus cerno ab lefum ? 
Non altus turris rueyu et putreseens saxum P 

S2. Db we not also see that the tombs of heroes have.de* 
cayed ? Do we not see flinty fragmen^ts falling down, sepa- 
rated from the lofty mountains, Neither bearing nor resisting 
the mighty force of time ? 

Denique non moaumentum Tir (sync.) dUabor video ? 

Nonnu^fw ayu^sus siUz a mens, alius, 

Nee validus evum yis (enuU.) perfereng.pdt^mtque t ■ 

23. Now the vines are tied ; now the vineyard? require 
not the pruning-hook ; Now the weary vintager sings near 
the remotest rows of bis vines : But still the earth mnst be 
turned up, and the mpuld moved ; And still the weather, is to 
be dreaded by the ripening grapes. 

, ' Jam vmdoT yitis ^ jam falx a^bustum reponb ; 

Jam cano effoBtus extremos vinitof antes : '^ 
Sollioitandus ta^en tellus, movendus pulyipque ( 
Et jam metuendus maturiis Jupiter uva. 
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Participle and Rdaiwe ctnd Verb. 

5S4. What does it profit to rob the Tine of the grapes wtiicih 
ue still growing? And to pluck ^ith a mischieybuB hand'the 
apples which are just formed ? ' 

Quid fraude jirvo vitiji, quiB er^semU tiym ? 

£t, mod6 qucs nata,sunif malus yello pomum manus? 

25: This at least let her grant to me, who do not ask many 
things of hbr, And let her cover '.my exposed remain^ with 
cypress leaves. , 

Hie 6ffo concedo saltern, non multus qui ro^, 
NuduBque cttpreflsinus (enM.) if qiw tego o«, 

26. You will find that to all the ships, na^ tossed About in 
the deepj The sea was smooth when they first left the port 

OmniB^iiiTenio, nxuic jactaJtus in altuin, 
Navis a portu fretum lepis sum. 

Pirticiple and Conjunciion arid Verb. 

27. In die mean while Aurora to wretched mortals the h\T 
Light had brought fortl4, and renews the work and .labours of 
the day.'. 

Aurora interea moi^talib miser almtu ^ 
, Effsro^loz, et rrfert opus (enaU.) atque labor. 

28. In the country als6 the . white sheep <5aFries on bar 
back the ^oft fleece, and will soon, afford employment to the 
youthful maidens. 

Rus etiam, tener cura et exhihebit puella, 
MoUis gero tergum lucida pvia yellus. 

'2d. And when men shidl let loose their tongues in revil- 
ings Against you, and asperse your names with fidse Accu- 
sations, rejoice, and with a firm mind. endure it all. 

Et ciltm mortalis solvo lingua in jorgia ' ' 
|Vo8 contra, fdsus et onerant nomen vester 
Crimen, gaudeo, ac fero firmus pectus. , 

30. Now the l9ocks and the birds are silent; now sleep 
Steals on ■ th^ miser's cares, and, descending, passes through 
the air, And brings to his wearied mind sn^eet repose. 

Jam pecuB Yolucrisque taceo ; jam avarus (enall.) somnua 
Inserpo cura, pronusque Auto per a€r, 
Gratus laboratus et r^ert bbliyium (eiaiL) rita 
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Sin^ and Compound. 

91, Lucifer, the iiKNmiiig. star, arode abpre the moukiiaiii 
Ca$iiiB, And luher^ in the day to Egypt, -glowing with the 
rising siin. 

Lnqfer prolipicio s CasiA i^pe^ diesque ^ 
hakmUB m Agyptus, priitiCiB quoque^sol calens. 

dS. Fkst behold the oceans, the kingdoms, and the heav- 
en. Th0 sam^ day. shall aissign them iJ to destruction, and, 
though through many years Presierved, the fabric apd system 
of the universe shall peirish. 

Principio mare, ac terra, ccBlmnqne intiuor. 
Dies uiraa do entiuin, ndultusque per annus 
SustentattiSi ruo moles et mundus machina. < 

33. The gods^ have shown you to us, as a welcome star to 
the tossed vessel, Which, liaving weathered two storms. Is 
still beaten by the waves, and which, its pilot being baffled, 
is hurried along at random. ■ ^ , 

Ta ego,'cea sidiis dulcis'trepidns carina, 
Osten^do deob,^ gemlnufi, qui, prolapsus procella^ 
Tulidor, JBt, yiptUB magister, trahor jam cecus. 

34. I did noty when a child in my early yeard, address to 
you, O my molher, endearing words, Uttered wita a lisping 
tongue. I did not embrace- your necJL with my infant arms. 
Neither did I sit a pleasing burden on your knee. 

Non tu blanditiiB, mens mater, in primus annus^ 

Ince^us 09 dictus, puella fero. 
Non ego ca[>to tuus coUum (^enoU.) brevis lacertus, 

Nee gremium inscdeo sarcina gratus tiius. 

35. Thu^ Boreas, when first rising, shakes with a gentle 
breeze the waving branches^ Aiid murmurs through the quiv- 
ering Leaves ; soon becoming fiercer, he blows out each of 
his cheeks. And shakes the strong trunks of the trees with 
their lofty tops. 

' Ha;ad aliter l^^nie flamen nutans ramus 
Surgens agitp BoreaS, tremulus^ue susurro. 
Per frona : mox bucca uterque inflo animosidr, 
Et ^yalidus quasi^o .trUucds cum vertex {enaU.) celsus. • - 

36. A'fler wards, when all the strength of Boreas has been 
collected, and a greater blast Through the whole, wood is 
he^rd, fix>m their deepejst roots The ancient oaks on the 
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ground he lays, imd -^nereases the bdatetouB- storm, And 
oovei>8 all the grove with an extended ruin. 

^ P68t,abi vis (e«a22.]) colligor (eneU.), n^jdrque tiutralttui 
Per totus sylva audior, ab i;acUx imos 
Prottemo humi antiquus querQuA, rapjidus^ue jHmsoUa 
Glomero, latusque impleo nemus onmlB ruina. 

37. A bird, fearipg the. haw^, with trembling wings, Dazes, 
when weary, to come for irefoge to a hnnian bosom. Nor 
does iiie frightened stag, when flying from the savage dogs. 
Hesitate to trust herself to a neighbouring house, 

Accipiter metuenB> ales penna trepidanc^ 

Attdeo' humanus fessus adyenio sinus (enaU,), 
Nee sUi vicinus oommittb dubito tectum 
^ Ej/ngiens {enaU.) iikfestus, tei^itiUi cerra, canifi.' 

38. Remember, alao, that the ipind/ injured by long msl 
Grows dull, and is much less vigorous than it formeriy w^ 
The fertile field, if it be not continually lienew^d by the 
ploiigh, Will jJroduce nothing but grass with thorns. Th^ 
horse, who shall have stood still for . a long time, will rue 
badly, ^^^t among, the horses Sent from the, starting piace^ 
will riin last in' the, race. 

Adde qu6d ingenmih Isbsus longus rubigo * . 

Torpeo, et sum mult6 minor qukm sum>nt^. 
Fertilisi si non renbyor assidu^ .(^lott.) aratmm, • ' 

Nihil {sync.) habeb, uisi c^yn 'spina .gramen, a^^. 
Qui longUA tempos sto, m^^ curro, et inter 

Career {enall.) d&missus-vltxaib (maH) eo equus. 

BepetUUm and Conjunction. 

39. Hope supports the 'husbandman, and Commits to the 
ploughed furrows The seeds, which the land nmy returh with, 
a great increase. 

Spes slo agrioola, (enaU.) et sulcus credo aratua 
Semen, qui reddo magnua IRbuus ager. 

40. We ave exploring other abodes and worlds. An ^ 
dent desire of being carried in a fearless flight through tte 
vast expanse of space Impels uk. It is delightful, O it is de- 
lightful to go among the shining worlds In the air, to roatt 
ovier the wandering stars of the lofty heaven. 

. Ego se^es alius et ozquiro orbis. 
£go forbr vastuin per inane impavidus volatus 
Ingens amor urgeo. Juvat, juvat eo per ignis 
.£theris (&naU.)f lustro vagus lumen altus couiiiii. 
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41. But. now I wander alone through the woods and the 
Qieadows, Where the sylvan shades are thick in the valleys. 
Here I wait for the evening.. Above v^y head the rain and 
the^vind iSound mournfully, and the gloom of the shattered 
forest is disturbed. 

At jam solus ager et pascuum oberro, 
Sicitbi ramoBus umbra densor vallis.' 
Hlc expecto setum. Sypra dapiit imber et Eunu 
Spno trist^, ^fractusque a^tor (enaU,) crepuseolum (enaHZ.) . 
sylva. 

42. A race-temperate and s^aciouff, industrious and prov- 
ident. How pfeac^iully and wisely do the foe^s pass their 
life ! They have among them thie social re^atipns of a 
city ; to every one Is appointed his shiure of labours and his 
duties. - . 

Gem 'irugi et pnidetu, providuis et operoius, Vita 
• Qttdm placide perago et sabienter apis ! 
, Urbs habeo consortium (^efuiu.) inter, auisui ; ^piiqus 

Sto suns para opus et munia. 

43. Atlas Carries the world on his strong shoidders^ and, bent 
double by its weight, Is covered with s,weat,.^d to^s under 
the immerfse burden. What sinews, and neck, and arms, 
What strong joints in the legs, must so heavy a load require ! 
O go on wi^y, for if the least slip Should be&ll your st^, 
we are all lost. 

RobusttiB Ibro mundus humerus, et sudo pondus cUrvoB, 

^ et ingens moles Atlas laboro. , 

Qttt Aervud. et cervix, et brachia, crurum 

Qukm validuj nexus, oiius tarn gr^kvis poseo ! 
O caiiti^ incedas,'nam minimus si tibi lapsus 

Offfendo jjressUE^. rao {cnall.) otnnia. 

, Sum and Verb JVeuter. 

44. Here, where Rome now is, was once an unlopped 
grove. And the city now so large was once a pasturef-grwmd 
for a few, oxen. ' ' y, 

H)e ubi nunc Roma sqm, incaeduus sjlva mm^ (vino), 
Tantusque jes sum paucuspascuam bos. 

45. But the abode of the wielded lies hidden in thiclt'dafk* 
8, Around whiph are gloomy rivers, j 

At scelejratus (enall.) gaceo sedee abditus in nox profhaiw, 
. , qui circum flumen ni|j^r sum (sono). 
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Sum and Habeo. 

46. Not if I had a hundred tongaeB, and. a handred 
mouths, And a voice of iron, could I meiition all the species 
pf crimes, , Nor enumerate all the names of their^ puiiish- 
ments. ^ 

Non ego si iinguas centum hdbeatnf orapui cenittm, 
Perrum (enall.) .VQcem^ omnis comprehendo (^^Ac.) Bcelun 
form», , , 

. Possom omnis )>oena pcrcurro nomen. • 

47. The Naiad Aihalthea, illnstripus ii^ Cretan Ida, is said 
t6 have hidden Jupiter in the wooers. She was possessed of 
a she-goat, the beautifiil mother of' two kids, Distinguished 
among the Dictsan flocks. 

Nals AuialthSai, Cfet^xis Ida nobiHs,> . 
Dicor in sylva Jiipiter pcculo. 

lliter Dictaeus grez conspiciendun. 

48. With horns lofty and bending upon her back. With 
an udder which might -belong to the nurse of Jupiter,, she 
gave milk to thie god ; but she brc^e her horn ligainst. a tree, 
Imd was deprived of the half part of her beauty. 

Coma aerius atque in suus terffum (enoU.) recurvus, 

Uber, qui~ nictrici posset esse Jupiter, 
lUe lao do deus ; sed frango in arbor comu, 

Truhcusque sum dimidius pars decUB* 

49. This broken horn the nymph took up, and brought it, 
wouQd round with fresh flowers. And f^U of aisles, into the 
preserice of Jupiter. ,He, when he possessed the sovereign- 
ty of heaven, and sat on the throne of his father. And notb^ 
ing was 'greater than uncohquered Jove, Changed into stars 
his nurse and his nurse's fruitful horn. To which even now is 
applied the name of her mistress. 

Nyinphe- tollo hie, dnctusque recenij herba, 

"Et pomum plenus, a(f Jupiter os {tnalL.) fero. 
Ille, ubi r^ (q^^-) coslum teh^o, soliumque pater (mmU.) 
■edeo, 
■ ' et nihil {n/nc.) inyictus Jupiter major lum 

I Facio mdus nutrix, niltrix fertilis cornu, 

I em domina nunc qudque nomeh «fJe. 
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Actwe and Pasmvf^. 

50. Antumn produces apples ; the Bummer ifr beautifbl 
with the harv^std ; Flowere are giVen us by the spring,; fire 
Alleviates the winter. ^ 

Autumnus potnun^ do ; formoBtu^ sain xn^ssiB eptas ; 
' ' Vere praientur flons f igms UmU hytmtm. 

5L TJTie huntsman knows well \ifhere he may spread his 
fi^^ fer the stags ; He knows well in what valley the foam- 
ing boar lingers. Fowlers know the shrubs. He,, who 
hmds the hooks, Knows what waters are swum ii^ by many ' 
fish. •'. ■ 

Venatpr Bcio bene ceimis libi retetendo ; 

Scio bene qui yallis moror frenden^ aper. 
Jhiatpes noscunt {maU.) frutUxs. Q,td siutineo hamiUf 

Novi qui aqua mnltus piscis {enq/t.) nator. 

Variation of Case. 

62. She had duly presided over the temple for many years. 
And performed, the cruel rites with an unwilling hand; 
When two young in^en arrived in a ship with sails, And pressed 
with their feet, our shores: 

Pranum templum muiUs is rit^onitif, 

£t peraffo (enoU.) invitus tristis dacra manvui ; • 

C6m duo ^uvenis velifervenio carina, 
Premoque iuus pe9 {enaJU.) littiis noeter. 

. 53. Their age was the same, as well as their leve for each 
other ; one of them was Orestes, The other was Pyifides. 
Fame still preserves their names. They are inst^Lntly led to 
the cruel akar'of Diaiia, Bound with both their huatds be- 
hind their backs. 

,Par sum hmum eta^ et amor ; de guibuf alter Or^ites, 

Alter Pvladea ■um. ^ Nomen lama teneo. 
ProtinuB Trivia ducor immi^s ad ara, ^ 

. Evihcti gemihas manus ad flut}8 tergum. ^ 

54. And while die priestess prepares the sacrifice, and cov* 
eni their temples with fillets^ And still invents causes for 
her long delay, " Pardon me, young men,!' she sajd ; " I am 
not thus crUei. I perfoirm sacrifices more barbarous than the 
country itself." 
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Dmnqiw sacrum parOf^et (enall.) velo tempoTa Tittei 
, ^l^t {audi.) tardus causa Usque iiiYenio xoora, 
** Non ego crudeli's, iguosco, juvenis/' dico ; 
, " Sacra quini suus facio barbarior loeUs.''^ 

55. " Thfe hthe rite of the nation. ' But'from what city do 
you come ? Or why have ~^ou made such « voyc^e in a ship 
so little fortunate V* She said ; and, the naine of their country 
haying been told her, the pious rirgin Fiiuts them to be in* 
habitants of her own city. , 

" Ritus is sum genti. E qiid tu tSEmen urbe venio ? 
Qu^/e peto ^ync.) parum faustus pUppis it^r P" 
Dico ; et auditus patna.nomeki/pias virgo 
. Oonson sum urt>s comperio suos. 

56. ''But fet one of you," she said, "fall a victim in o^r 
fites. Let the other go as a messenger to my native land." 
Pyli^lcis, ready to die, urges his * beloved OreStes to go. He 
refuses ; and each contends to die in the stead of the other. 

" Alter at vcitrflm,". inquam-, *' cado ^ostia sacra. 

Ad' patrius sedes eo nuntius alter." 
Pylades eo jubeo cams peritums Orestes. 
. Hie uego ; uterque inque vicis pugno moribr. 

57. While the honourable youths carry on this contest of 
love, She writes to her brother a letter. She gave her writ- 
ten commands to. her brother, and he, to whom they were 
intrusted, (Behold an ipstance of the vicissitude of human 
affairs,) was her brother. • .' ^ ^ . ' . 

Dum^ulcfaterjuvenis pen;go£ertaraen:amor,. * 

Fratri sc'riptas ejcaro ille .nbtas. 
.Fratri mandatum do, qui/jue ille dor, 

Frater,(humanos casus aspicio) sum. 

68, There is no delay ; they^ur^y away' the statues of 
Diana fro^ the temple, And a ship carries them s^retly 
through the immense waters. The wonderful firiepdship of 
these youths, although so many years have'passed, Has even 
now great renown in Scythia. .... 

Nee mora ; templo rapio simulachrum Diana/ 

Claknque per immensiis fero (enall.) puppis ^aa. • 

Mirus araor jnvenis, quaitavis tot annus a^o, ^ 
In Scythia nufic quoque magnos liomen habeo. 

' . ' • ^ ' ' ■ ' ' 

Synonymous Wofds. 
SSil There is n^ need of envy ; &r from me be the ap- 
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phase of iSbe ct&wd; He who is wise should &id a source 
of joy in the retirement of his own breast 

Nihil (jync.) opus sum inVidia; p^ocul abeiim gloria wHgaa } 
Qui BapiO) in tacitus gaudeo is sinus. 

00. Yoa, Zoilus, who are well dressed, ridicule my thread- 
bare garments. They are indeed threadbare, but» Zoilus^ 
they are my owi^ 

Qui p^xor (en<t22.) pplchr^, rideo meostntus, ZoHuis. 
Sum hie tritus quidem, Zoilus^ at mens sum. 

61. He, when the expected day of death approaches^ 
Looks ferward to eternal fife; he, trimnphing in a better 
ho^. Even nbw apticipates in hope the joys of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. ; , 

V Hio, cdim maturus dies mozs advenio (enaU,), mvtim 
Bos^cip «BUrnMi^; hic^spes melior triamphAns, ' 
CoBhcola («yiK.) jam nunc votis prelibo gaudium. 

d2. Let the ox plough, or let him impute his death to ad- 
vanced years. Let the sheep aiSbrd us the means of defence 
against the cold north wind. Let the full sh^-goats bring 
thoir adders to be milked by our hands. 

!Bos aro, aiit tethum senior imputo annus, 
Honifer contra Boreas oyis arma praheo, ~ 
Uber satur 'maaus pressandus do ca^ella. 

63^. The sacred spring is clear, and more transparent than 
a crystal e^eam ; Many diink that a deicy inhabits it. Above 
it the virater-lpving lotos spreads its ^branches. As though it 
were itself a grove ; the earth around it is always green with . 
soft turf 

' Sum nitiduB vitreusqae magis lucidus {eiudl.) fluwiu, 

Fons sacer yi£U multus nuipoien habeo credo. 
Supra qui ramus ezpando aquations lotos, 
. ynus ^2va '; tener cespes terra yireo. 

64. Let riches be heaped up tdgether ; whither ^ory or 
whither ambition leads. There go; surrounded by a crowded 
throng Of dffl)endants,^gre^ting you early in the morning. 
But what need is there of many words ? You are at length 
Brought to this point, that you exdi^, " Alas^ how much 
vanity is there in worldly things I" 

Cnmulqr (0910^.) divitUB; ducb qu^ gloria quove 
Ambitio, stipatusjper^0 exarneh densus 
Man^ salutans. Quin multa ? Hue denique volvor e^dem,. 
■ • u t ezclamo (enaU.), " Heti, quantum ^nane in res'" 
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65. Pliito fatmself appeajrs sisated on a loogh throne, awful 
in gloomy Majesty ; his huge sceptre appeafs Rightful in ^e 
dismal Shade : a gloomy cloud renders his lofty brow More 
terrible; a^d the sternbes^of his dreadful form become? 
more appalliQg. \ 

Ipse, fultus rudis solium^ nigerque verendus , . 
Dignitas, aedfio 'f s(|ualeo tmTneiuu^ faedus 
Sceptriun (eruUL) situ ; .sublimis icaput moBstissimtui ruMa 
Aspeio ; et Tigeo dinu inclementia forma. . t 

66. As the sea x^uirers when it is brushed: by a gentlo 
breeze. As the tender branph . of the ash is shaken L v the 
warm south wind, So ypu migfat have seen my pale limbs 
tremble-; Th0 bed was shaken by my body^ that was laid 
on it.-. 

Ut tfftior fit tremulum te^^uis c6m cAriii|;or ventuSf 
XJtstringor tepidus^frazini (enbU.) virga notus, 
,Sic meuB vibror paUidas meiSMTVLm. yideo \ .''[ 
1 Quassus ab porpus,.qu6d impositus stun (enaU.) lectus stun. 

67. The land of the Romans had not ^ciently ally skilfiil 
husbandmen; Fierce wars whplly occupied its. active ini> 
habitants. ' There was more honour in the sword than in the 
curved plough; The neglected land produced, but little to its 
owner.' ' ' 

, . N9ii liabeo C«rra ;>en^ antique (efUi22.) eolonw ; 
La^Bo a^rilis asper prtdium vir. 
Plus sum uxfertum Kfakok curvus kimor aratrum ;• ■ 
' Neglectus dpmiQUs paucus (amU.) froduco ager. 

68. Yb\i are accustomed oflen to ask ipe, I^ri^MMi^, What 
sdt of man I should be', If I were suddenly to be made rich 
and b^me powerful. Do you ttien think tiiat any one 6an 
say what his future conduct .will be? Tell ^le now^ if y«u 
were to become a lion, what sort of a lion shoijld you be ? ' 

9s|p^ mMBTO soleo, qutlis pvan., Priscus, f^turus, 

i\& locuples snmque aMtd poUfins. 
Quisquam possum puto mos {mmU,) dieo fUtanui ? 

Dico ego qualis,^i fio tu leaf, sum ? 

,69. i(et him commend the rqm^of a short meal, and sal- 
ittary Justice, and the laws, and peace with her opec gates. 
Let him faithfully keep secrets intrusted to him| let him 
firay and beseech the gods That prosperity may return to the 
wrtmdheit ntiid ibrsakf) the haughty. 
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7« dajyev cammeiido memia tzipms, et (emdl.) nlnber 
Jfustitia, jtuque, et ^pertus otium (enatl.) porta. 
Is tego CQinmissus ; divusqae precorqub oro 
Ut fedeo infdix, dUtro fdrtuna arnbikosug, 

70. Bat, he caUs the land his own, as, far as where the 
planted poplar Prevents by fixed boundaries the disputes ef 
neighbours; as though Any thing could be his own, which 
in a iboment of the fleeting hour, At one time by solicitation, 
at another o^ purchase, at another (by violence, at another by 
the la^ fate of man, May chaiige its nlasters, and fall into 
another's power. 

Sfld amteUonaquh smim, quk poptiliis adsitim oertns 

flefugio liAies vicinus (endtl:) jurgium ; tanqusm 

SuiQ proprium quisqa.am, piinctum ^mfluau hora, 

Nunc prece, nunc pretium^ n' nc vioUniiaj nunc bqts supjremuB, 

Mute lenaU.) dpminu% et in alter (enott.) jus (aiaU.) cedo. 

Ellipsis* ' , 

Ellipsis is (he omission of a word or of several words in a 
sentence: . , 

^ When the omitted word or words may be found in some Qther part 
of the sentence, the ellipsis is termed lax or loose; as the omission of 
tidram before catulo»j and of similes after futdos : "the ellipsis is 
termed' striiaf when the omitted woi'd does not occur in anj^part of 
the sentence-; as the omission of esse alter ctOutos, .of suis before 
mairibuSf of ego befqre ftdram^ of negoUa afte^r mdgna, and <^ ego 
before sou^m, in the following lihes : , . ^ 

- ^c canibus catulos simile^, sic matribus hedos 
V Ndram; sic parVis componero'magna'voleham. . 

, If all tiie words which are omitted, by the strict and lax eUipsb in 
the preceding- lines were supplied, they would be written .thus : 
Sio ego.n&rgm catulos es9« similes caiiibus, sic sms matribus \\mAxm 

esse sinaUs , ' ^ 

Ego ni&ram ^ sic parvis negotUs coniponere magna negtOia ego solt- 

bfti^i. 

'£very word that may be omitted i^ English by the figure 
ellipsis, without injuring the sense, mi^y most commonly be 
omitt^ also in Latin. 

The use of elUpsu is much more fi«quen^.ln the Latin than it is in 
the English language] it must not therefore be inferred from the pie« 
ceding remark, that those words only may.be left out in translating an 
English seiitence into- L^tin. which n(iay be omitted without injury to 
the sense in the original. Nothing but a considerable knowledge of 
the idiom of .the language, and of the usagd of its wri;ters, can be a 
■offieient guide for the introduction of this figure. The following ob- 
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aerrationfl refer only to those 'instances of the strict ellipsis/which are 
of the. most common occurrence, an4 mu»t not consequently be consid- 
ered as affording a comprehensiye view df the subject. ' 

The nouns honid^ verbumy md r^s or fUgotiumy ir^ often 
omitted ; as, rcai for rari homines, ]^aucis for paucis verbis: 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. • 
Atque hui6 responsum paucis ita reddidit heros. 

A prondtin, that is not peculiarly empha!tic, is generdly 
omitted when it is the nominative to a verb, arid sometimes 
when it is the case following a verb, espejjially before the rel- 
ative, qui: the pronouns possessive also are often omit- 
ted ; as, 

Vel tu, quod superest, infesto fulmine mprti, 
Si mereoT, demitte, tuaque hie obrue dextra. 
At simul heroum laudes, et facta parentis 
J aim legere, ejt quae sit poteris cognoscere virtus. 

The verb «Mffi is iirequently omitted ; as, 

, , Fama, malum quo non aliud vfelocius ullum, < 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo* 

Conjunctions are ^metimes oihitted ; as, 

Ferte citi'flammas, date vela,' iippellite remoi^. ■ 

The omissibn of coniu^ctions is termed asipidetonfVini ttje repeti- 
tion of them,, when the. sense d6es iiot require it, polysyndeton. 
These figures sire often introduced into a sentence solely for the sake 
of giving to ;the style a ffreater variety,; yet they &aye sometimes a 
striking and expressive elfect. Asyndeto^i has been used to represent 
more forcibly the rapidity of an actioA,,or thie eagerness of a speaker ; 
polysyiideion, by retarding the course of a sentence, and thus present- ■ 
ing everv part of it more distinctly to the' mind, has sometimes been 
rendered expressive of dignity, slowness, and solemnity. 

In imitation of a Greek jnode of expression,- the accusative 
case is sometimes used after a verb passive, a participle pV 
an adjective, the preposition secimdum, or some otl^f word 
of similar meaning, 'being Understood; as, tempora for circa 
temporal • . ' . 

Populeis adsunt evincti tempora ramjs. ' 

ilfo/ty of the Unes in the foUomhig exercises mU require 
a» alteratiott' in tke^ arrangement of theworcb, as mil .as the 
introduction of the figure ellipsis , before they can be formed 
into verses, " ^ 

.27- 
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1. O Britain, feirest abode of liberty, let this bappier lot 
be tliine, To e9cat)e both the fkte of Rome and the guilt of 
Rome. 

' Sum tibi, o sedes pulcherrimus libertas, roeliof son, 
n egcio et fatum (eniUl.) Roma et, crimen (enall,) Roma. 

2. The poplar tree is the most acceptable tree to Hercules, 
the vine t.he most acceptable to Bacchus, The. myrde the most 
acceptable to lovely Venus, to Phosbus his own laurel is the 
most acceptable. 

Populus AlcidflB sum ^atissimus arb> r, vitis gratissiKius laccbus, 
Myrtus gratissimus formosus Venus, Phoebus sum gra^issimas suus 
laurea.' 

3w O wretched me! with what vast waves are the shores 
beaten ! How is the day also hidden, • obscure4 by thick 
oiouds! 

O ego miser I quantus fluctus (mall.) littus plangor ! 
Et dies lateo, conditus nubes (enall.) obscurus ! 

4. You now I lyarn. Happy art thou, who, froip another's 
misery^ Shalt learn how to escape thipe own misery. 

Vos nunc ego mbneo. Felix 'sum tu, quicunque, dolor 
Alter, disco possum careo tuus dolor. 

fe. He who advises that you should do that which you are 
already doing, while he advises Applauds you, ;and by his ad- 
vice commends your conduct. 

Qui moneo ut facio is, qui jani tu facie, moinendo ille 
Laudo tu, et coipprobq actus (eTudl.) suus hottatus. 

6. A garden adorned with odoriferous flowers was near, 
Divided as to its groui^d by a str^mi of water softly murmuiv 
ing ; There Tarquin the secret messages of his son Re- 
ceives, and he cuts down with a rod the tallest lilies. 

Hortus cnltissimus.odoratus ^men (synan.) snbsnm, 
Sectus seeundikm humus nvus aqua sonans len6 : . 

Illic Tarquinius latens suus filius (synon.) m^ndaUun 
Accipio, et ille me to virga summus lilium. 

7. When the messenger returned, and reported that tlie 
Hies were cut down. His son exclaimed, " I understand the 
orders of my father." Nor was there any delay. The 
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cIiie6of the city Gabii being slain, The defenceless walk 
ire surrendered to his generals. ^ * 

iSt nuncius redeo, decuseusque lilium dico, , 

-Natus (s2pwn.) suus aio, " Ego agnosco jussunt meus parens/ 
Nee uUus mora sum. Princeps ex urbs Gablna cabsus, 
Mcenia nudus trader suus dux. ' 

8, Whither do you madly l^aste? Although you should 
possess each Ocean, altLough Lydia should pour forth for 
you heir golden streams, Although the throne of Crcesus 
and the diadem of Cyrus should be added to these riches, 
You never will be rich, you never virill /be satisfied with 
gain. 

Qu6 vesane tu ruo? Tu teneo uterque licebit oceanus, 

— . ' . — Lydia IjQJco tu suus nitilus fbns,' , 

Solium Croesus Cjyrusqiy^ tijya jungor, 

Siim nunquam dives, nunqaam satior queestus. < 

.9. He, who is always desiring more, is always poor; con- 
tented with a little, honourably obtained^ Fabricius despised 
the gifts of kings; And the consul Serranus laboured at the 
heavy plough ; And an humble cottage held the heroic 
Curii. 

Die, quicunque cupio, sum semper inops ; contentus honesto ' 
P&rvo, Fabricius, sperixo munus rex ; 

Sudoque Seirrinus consul grcivis aratruia ;. ' 

Etangustus casa tego pugnax Ciirii. ; , ^' 

10, When I ask you for money without security, you say, 
"I have not^ariy nioney 5" Yet youy the same peison, have 
money, if my field is security for me. O Thefesinus; that 
which you will not trust to me, an old fi-iend, Yqu trust to 
my lands and to my trees. Behold, Carus has arrested you 
as a criininal ; let xay field help you. .Do you afik for a com- 
panion in your exile 1 let my field ga with you. 

CJim, egt> rogo nummus (enaUJ) de tu. (enttZZ.) sine pignus, 

' *^ Ego rion habeo nummus, ' inquio ; 
Tu idem homo habeo numiuiis, si pro eg9 spondeo meua 

agetlus. 
Is qui non credo ego, vetus so^&,les, ThSlSsInus, 

Colliculas meus credo arborque meils. 
£ece, Cams defero tu'reus ; meus agellus tu adstun. 
Tu quflsro comjos exilitim ? meus agellus eo. 
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Epithets. 



Epithets or adjectives are wbrd;3 expressiTC. of some quality 
or property' of tfte nouns with which iKey are connected. 

Epithets are sometimes introduced into poetry, principally 
for the sake of Completing the measure of the line; hut, in 
order to render them conducive to tihe beauty of the verse, 
they must express not only .'some property, of the- substantive 
to which they are applied, but that peculiar property or qual- 
ity which is appropriate and expressive. It mav in. general 
be observed, that an adjective must not bs introduced into a 
sentence, unless it adds something to its energy or beauty, as 
well as to its meaning* An adjective that is not peculiarly 
expressive may be omitted, when it cannot conveniently be 
introduced into the verse. . 

T^ words printed in ItaHcs^ in the f mowing exercises^ art 
substantives, which either require epithets to be added to 
them, or which have adjectives connected with them that may 
be omitted, A different arraiigement of the words wiU be re- 
ftdred in almost every Une, ' ^ 

EXERCISES. 

1. But you, O robbers and wolves, -«pare this Utile flock : 
Your prey should be takeQ from a herd. 

At tu, furqpe lupusqiie^ parco exiguus peeiis : ' 
preda tnim petendus de grac.- 

2. Hoiace .also has delighted my ears. While he brings 
forth from his Ausonian lyre refined songs. 

lEi'HoraHus teneo mens (enall.) auris^, 

^ Dam ferio Ausdnius Ijik cultt^i oarmen. 

3. An image of Minerva is said to have fallen from heaves 
Upon the lofly heights of the Trojan city. 

, Cceleste ngnum Minerva credor 

Desiluisseih a^ltuB jii^m IliacoB arbil. 

4. Nor are the wives of the East less renowned in fame: 
Neither with tears, nor with female cries, Do. they deplore 
their husbands* death ; but, strange to be rekted, They as- 
cend thie ' fimeral pile, aild. are consumed in the same de* 
Touring flames with their lifeless^ luisbahds. 

Nee £ous uxor mini'is ceWoror fama : . 
Iller ncin lacrymas, non fceiQineus ululatns, 
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Ploro fatiina (enall.) yir (sync,) ; ver6in> ipixabilis diepr, 
Coilscendoqae rogus^^mmo^ue (enaU.) voi^z voror idem. 

5. He, wbaonce refused to the needy woithless firagments 
of food, Now lives hihiself on food obtained by begging. 
Fortune wanders about with uncertain steps, and in np pla^ 
remains constant and fi^ed. 

Vilis qui quondam ne^ (sync-) alimenta iniser, 
< Nunc pascor ipse cibis^ mehdicatus. , 

Fortujia vago (synon.) ambiguus passus, 
Et pcrmaneo {encdL), certus tenaxque in nanus locus. 

6. But virtue does not produce these evils: we confidently 
, assert j That, if every one should faiUifully perform her sa- 
cred duties, Nothing would appear more desirable than sa- 
cred virtue ; then woiUd the golden ages .i;eturn : But it is 
not oUr lot to live in a golden age^ ' 

Ai virtus non parturio hie malum : immo fateor, 
Si quisque peragat suus munia fideliter, sum 
Nihil (sy^c.) potior^ sacer virtus; jam turn redeo- aureus. 
I Steculuni : verilm non contigit vivo aureus (^^Tuer.) t^vum. • 

7. Nor^ O wicked^ man, while life remains, are you free 
from painful punishments : Although you may deceive mor- 
tal men, yet you cannot fly from yburself ;' The avenging fu- 
ries disquiet you ; care, a harassing • attendant, preys on*you, 
And dwells as. a tormentor in your conscience, which is still 
mindful of your crimes. 

Nee, improbus, dum vita maneo, des nullas mrmnnoBaa pcefuis j 
Quanquam fallo moftalis homoy taxx^en haud ipse efiugis tu^ 
DirBB ultrix tu agito j tUtCura remordeo, comes steyus,, 
-^ ; — mQinorqu0, sub pectus habito vindez. 

8/ The horse obeys the reins in time> And receives with a 
quiet mouth the hard bits. The fierceness of the African, 
lions is subdued' by time. Nor does that savage wildness re- 
main in their disposition, which was once m it. , ; 

Il^vs o\yedio (synon.) hahena iertmvis, 

^t recipip (syrum-} placidtis os durus lupus. 
^Ira Pcenus leo cohibeor (synon,) terapus. 

Nee feiuafiritds perm^eo (enaU,) ammus, qui sum ant^. 

9. Thus the mourning nightingale bemotos under the 
shade ot a poplar tier lost young, which a cruel coutitry 
man, Discovering them in their nest, haid stolen unfledged ; 
thus she Grieves through the, dark night,, and, sitting' on la 
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bough, her song Renews j and filld the pkces arouikd with 
her piteous complaints. > . 

QuiiUsincBrens philomela 9ub umbra populiU'(ciia//.) ' 

(^ueror amissus foDtus, qui durus arator, 

Cernens (sTfnon.) nidus, implumis detraho ; at ille 

JVIr/z ceecus fleo, rai^usque sedens, carmen 

Integro, et impleo late locus suus (elUp^) moestus questiia. . 

10. She fears all things, and she hopes for nothing: thus 
aiiixious, as she js returning with food/ is the bird, Who has 
lefl her youhg in a lowly shrub, And, thus, while absent 
from them, is she apprehensive of many evils ; She fears lest 
the Wind should have torn hei nest from the tree, Lest her 
young should be exposed as a plunder to man, or ai prey to 
serpents. , 

. Omuis (syn6n.) paveo speroque nihil : sic aids sstuo, 
, Qui xiommitto foBtus humilis 6niU8, 
Allaturus cibus (enall.)^ et plurimus co^ito absens ; 
Ne ventus discutiont^v^ arbor, 
' Ne furtumpatpo homo, neu coluber Jwieda; 

11. A moth is flying around my .burning candle; And 
now, aiid now. again it almOsl; bums its little wings. Often 
with my hand I keep it back when approaching, and, "O 
moth," I cry, " what great desire to die urges you on ?" 
Still it returns; and, although I .strive to save it. It perse- 
veres, and rushes into the flames and into death. 

Musca volito circuin me us exurens litcerna; 

^laqne parvus) suiis amburo jam prepe, jamque.- 
Soep^ repello manus is {elUp.) veniens; et, ".Wiwca,** 
^ Inquam, " quis taatus libido morior impello tu ?" 
Ille tanien redeo ; et. quanquam conor {syruon.) servo, . 

Insto, et irruo (cnali.) in naihma e^i^itiumque. 



•' ■ .' Periphrasis. 

Periphrausis is'the use of two or more words ini^tead of 
one ; as, pec or is maghter for pastor, and avium fosttis for 
agni: 

Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisque magistro. 

Pastores ovium tene^os depellere fcBtus. 
The periphrasis occurs in poetical composition more fre- 
quently than any other figure, except the. metaphor. Be- 
sideis ihe assistance which it renders to the poet in ,coin- 
pletii^ the measure. of his verses, it' often enablies hizn to 
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avmd low or inelegant expressipiis, and tc give to his style a 
greater degree of variety and beauty. 

Tlie words in the foUomng exercises^ wMch arc enclosed 
ioitkfn parentkesc^y are examples of the periphrasis, and are to 
be svhstituted for the corresponding word in the line. When 
two or more Italic words occur in a line, they miist he omit-' 
ted, and the meaning, which they are designed to convey, ex- 
pressed by one word only. When there is only one word in a 
line printed in Italics, it is intended to be omitted, and its 
meaning expressed by a perjiphrasis, 

EXERCISES. . 

1. Thus does the lioness rage when ponfoed in a narrow 
den, And breaks her fierce teeth by biting her prison. 

Sic leoena fremo (fera nobilis) in claustrum (enaU.) parvus ab- 

ditus, 
£t rabiduB.dens franco carcere prsemorso. 

2. Whither shall I be carried T Where shaU I seek comfort 
in my affliction ? No anchor now holds my bark. 

Qu6 ferorP.unde (lapsi^ rebus) peto* solatium (enaU^) miseriap 
Jam nulla? ahchora (non uUa) teneo meus (ena/2.) ratis. 

3. Then also the birds in safety flew, And the hare wan- 
dered fearlessly in the midst of ihe fields, Nor had their easy 
credidity hung on the hook the iphabitants of the rivers. 

Tunc et avis (ti^ov^re penhas per af^ra) tut6 (endll.) volo, 

Et lepus impavid^ (enall.) erro in medius agrer, 

Nee sua crediiiiULB fiuminum incolas suspendo hamus. 

4.' O robin, a guest most welcome to every house, Whom 
the severity of the cold compels tb seek the aid of man, 
That thou mayest esca{$e the frosts of the wintry air, O fly 
hither, And dwell in safety under my roof. 

Rubecula (hospes avis), conviva domtis quivis gratissimus, 

Qui indtn^nsTitiajHrofis cogo quaerd homo (eSdl.) opem, ' 
Hue O confute, ut tugio frigus hvbernus coBium, 
, ^ et VIVO tutus (synon.) sub meus lar. 

5. That thou mayest relieve thy hunger, food in my win- 
dow I ifiW place every day; For by experience I have learn- 
ed that thou wilt xepay with a grateful Song whatsoever food 
any\ kind hand may bestow. 

Unde relevo tuus esunes, alunentum (enaU.) fenestra 
Appono quoticHe (quoties itque reditque dies)'. 
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Etenim tata edisco qii6d repando alimentom (etulll.) grhivm' 
Cantusy qnicunque {tmesis) dono (syhon.) bonus .(^ypoii.) 
ihanus. 

6. In the early spring, when the warm breezes gently 
blow, And when on every tree its vernal honours bloom, 
Thou mayest freely return to the groves, and revisit the syl- 
van shades, In which music delightful and eqiial to thine re> 
sounds. ', 

Ver novas, ci!tm tepidus aura moUiter spiro, 
Et SUU8 hono9 (enaU,\ vcrno in quivis arbor, ^ 

Pro libitu ad uemus (synon.) redeo^sylvestriaque tecta revi&o, , 
In {ellip.) qui musica la&tus parqiie tuus resono.. 

7. But if again, but if by cliance again, the cold Should 
bring back to my house my beloved bird, Be thoti^ O re- 
turning bird, be thou mindful to riepay with k grateful ^ng 
Whatsoever food any kind hand may bestow. 

Sin iterum, sin fort<^ itermn,/nfi:Mj , ^ 

Reduco ad mens tectiun (enaU.) carus {sijium.) avis, / 
' , Sum, redox, memor sum rependo gratus cantus 

Pabulum (en4(ZZ.), q'uicunque {tmesis) benignus manus do. 

8. The Molossian hounds fondly caressed the hare, then 
free from danger, And. the tender young of the sheep drew 
near the wolf; The deer played in peace with the tigress ; 
The stags feared not the African lion. 

-Molossi bland^ («naA.) foveo tutus {synon.) lepus, 
Tenerifue ovisftBtus vicinum prsebuit latus lupua; 

Concors dama cum tigris {epithet) ludunt ; 
Cervus non pertimesco {s^ynon,) Massylus juba. 

9. From you shall descend the brave Achilles, Known to 
his enenfies not by his back, but by his undaunted front. 
Who, always a victor in the uncertain contest of the race. 
Shall outstrip the speed of the swifl deer. 

Achilles (ezpers terroris) tu na«cor, fortis, 
Hostis baud tergum sed pectus impavidus {syntm.) notus, 
Qui, persepe victor^ vagus certamen cursus; , 
Prsverta (nammea vestigia) c^Ieritas cerya celer. 

10. The god of fire fought against Troy, the god of music 
for Troy ; The mother of iEneas was friendly to the Trojan 
people, the goddess of war was unfriendly. • The 'Sister and 
wife of Jupiter, favourable to Turnus, hated. i£neas ; Yet he 
was secure under t^e , pr6tection of Venus. Qflen did the 
fierce ruler of the sea- i^tiack. Ulysses ; Often did Pallqs res- 
cue him from thie bother of her father^ 
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Ignis deus Bto in Troja, musitiB prases ^ro Troja, . ^ 

Mheoi Tnater eum (Bquus, Ttojario poptdOj iniqiia helli dea* 
Propior Tarrius, Jovis soror et conjux iEneas oderat ; 
Tamen ille sum 'tutus numen y entus. 
' Sffipd feroxpefagi domitor Ulysses c^autus peto; 
Sa)p^ Pallas (si/non.) suus patrisfiatre oripio. , 

11. And as a ravenous wolf both seizei on add carries 
away Through the cbrn-iields, throuj^h the woods, the sheep, 
which has not gone into the fold, So, if the hostile barba- 
rian finds any one in the plains Not yfet received withio tl^e 
city, he hurries him away ; He then. either follows him as his 
captive, and receives chains cast upon his neck. Or falls by 
a poisoned arrow. 

l/tque rapaz peciis, qui non intro (set tezit) ovili, 

!^er scg^s (synpn.)\ per sylva, lupus feroque trahoi](ue, 
, Sic, si qui, iicceptus (synan^ nondum (portarupi 9epe) oppidum, 

Barbarus hostis in capipus reperio (i^6m£&.),-iLgo ; . > 
« Aut captus sequitur ille (eZZip.), ponjectusque catena (synon,) col- 
lum accipio, 
' ^ — -- — r aut pereo (synon.) venenatus telum (virus habente). 
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The first ten of the following exertises Or^e desigrUd to he 
UterdUy translated into I^atin verse: the words mil require 
a different arrcthgement, but every word nlay stand in. the 
same line in Latin, in tpMch it is found in ,EngUsh. The 
remaining exercises are intended, to he more freely translated, 
and the words ifi one. line may often be introduced into the 
preceding or following verse, 

1. The lamb in company witli the wolf (^ott'o^a lupo) 

shaill gambol (lasciviet) in {per) the valleys, 
And the steer shall go (petet) with the lion in safety (tu- 
' tujs} to the stall (prasepe), 

2. Let the heaven suj^ly (ellip,) dews stveet as liectar 

(nectareds), and let it viands (o/imcnf a) (epitkiet) 
Supply, a^d shed {irriget) silently fertilizing showers (tnt- 
bre^), 

3. The sea was bright (radiabat) with the image of the 

reflected {repercussai) m9onj 
An4 in the night {epithet) there was a light {n%tor\ Hke 
the light of^ay (^2wmMs), [Pentarn.) . 
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4. And now th^ sea hegitn to redden {ruhescehai) with 

the mocning (eUip^ rays, and from the lofty sky 
{tBthere) 
The saffron Moirn {htea Aurora) arose {falgebat) in her 
rosy charioft (&4^'^). 

5. Drops {maU,) wear a stone hollow {cctoo); a ring is 

worn out (consumitur) by use ; 
And the crooked ploughshare is worn away (teritur) by 
thie earth rubbing against ii (pressd). (Pentam.) 

6; Around the tame tiger {mtonsueta ti^) fLawerY bands 

the sponive (j^e^/^e^) \^ 
Boys in play {per hidum) shall cast, and serpents the 

wearied 
Limbs of the traveller shall reiresh, by licking, them with 

thiiir cold tongues {recreabunt frigore KngutB), 

i. Under this tree the dewy {madidi) Fauns {Faufd) often 

danced {htserunt), 
And their (elUp.) pipe heard in the night {fistula sera) 

aJarmeci the quiet family {damum) ; \Pentam,) 
And while they fled {dumque fugit) ^through the solitary 

{sohis) fields from midnight V^u{n9ctwrnwn'Pana), 
•Often linder thi^ tree .(^ofti^) a rural Dryad {Dry as) 

lay concealed {io^tY). 

8. Beneath a hedge {suh sepe)^ and often {nee rcaro) on 

the margin of a bank, there is a little 

Re{)tile {reptile) {the glowworm), which glitters by night, 
and lies concealed {latet) by day. {Penfam.) 

Ye great, lay aside^ your pride {fastm)^ and no longer 
{nee) despise the lowly, 

Since even {et) this little {mimmuni) reptile has some- 
thing {fiHip,) which is splendid {niteat), 

9. In early spring, when the snow {geUius humor) <m the 

hbary mountains. 
Is dissolved, and the prumbling {putris) glebe unbinds 

. itself by the Zephyr, 
Then (/am iwrn),. under the deep-pressed {depresso) plough, 

let ray ox {taurus) begin " 

To groan, and the plough-share, worn bright {attritus) 

by the furrow, begin {eUip,) to glitter. 
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10. Their lif^ was like the life {e^p.) of a heasi, spent 
' \^ithout any regularity {nulhs agitata j^er usus) ; 
They were a sarage , people {et rude vulguSf) and des- 
titute as yet of knowledge. {Pentam*) 

They bad {norant) for houses l^ves, for food ' (frugibus) 
herbs; 
^ater, drunk out -of their two hands^ was their nectar. 
^No ox panted under the curved (adunco) plough-share ; 
No land Was under the cultivation , {imp^ig) of the 
husbandman (colentis), ■ ^ ■ 

11. The shepherd guides (agit) his flocks; he now takes 

in iiis arms (suscipit) the tender lambs,- 
And gives tliem, while cherished in his bosom, the sweiBt- 

" est, (selectas) hGThs I , ^ 

, He now se^ks for the sheep that are lost, and Wings back 
the^ pandering. 

12. The third morning had from the heavens removed the 
cold shades of night (e//ip,), 

When they sorrowfully (mcerentes) collected together {rue* 
bant) on the hearths the high raised (altus) ashes and 

, The bones intermingled with each other, and placed over 
them a warm mound of earth. 

13. Begone, ye sleepless cares ; begone, complaints. 
And the host of envy with her " jealous leer malign" 

(transverso tariiKs Mrquo) ; 
Nor thou, cruel calumny, bring hither thy enven6med 
' SKXi9£& (anguiferos rictus). 

14. Thus.(faZ«^) the Parthian lord leads from the Tigris 
His barbarian troops, and proudly $idorns his h^ad 
With regal chaplets, gems, and rich attire. 



15. .Androcjies, who had fled as an exile from the anger of 

his master. 
Wandered over the parched sands pf Libya. {Pentam.) 
At length, when wearied and exhausted by his journey 

{labore viarum), 
A secret cave presented, itself {patuit) to. him at the side 

of ^ rock. ' . ^ 

16. He enters ihe cave (hanc) ; . and scarcely had lie com- 

mitted his wearied limbs to sleep. 
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When suddenly a huge lidn. roars in the ca<veni. 
It lifted up its wounded foot (pedem attoUens Ubsum), and, 

uttering a 'mournful cry,. : 
It implored {precatur), as well as it was able to imf^ore, the 

ai^sistance of Androcles. (ellip). 

17., The fugitive slave (erro), struck with the novelty of 
^ the circumst^pe, and hesitating with^fear, . 
. Scarcely at length moves his trembling hands to the 
assisltancf of the lion {ellip.} ; 
But, after having examined the thorn, (for a thorn stuck i^ 
the wound,) 
He carefully aud^ tenderly dr^^s it out of the lion's foot 

18. No^ again he roanis through the sylvan shades, and 
the groves ; amd, like an attentive host, 

Brings to the cavofor Androcles constant .food. 
The man, as the lion's guest, sit-down to the feasts, pre- 
' pared for him {cllip.), 
And hesitates not to partake of the undressed (crudus) 
provisions. / , 

19. But i^ho could bear to live thus solitarily in a cheer- 
• less desert {tcedia desertcs vitay? 

Scarcely could the rage of a revengeful master be more 
terrible. ' . ' 

The slave at length resolves to expose his devoted head to 
certain dangers, ' ■ ' 
And again to seek his paternal abode {patrios lares). 

30. Here he is given up by his master (e&jp.), and, 
dbonied'to afford a cruel entertainment to the pedple, 
He stands in the theatre as a wretched criminal (accipit 
et miserum tristis arena reum)J 

By chance the same lion that he had assisted in the des- 

\ ert {eUip.), fierce, and raging with hunger, rushes 
fi-om the dens, . 

. And lo6ks with an astonished countenance oji his phy- 
sician. 

21. He looks at him, and, as ^ old fi'iend (vetus hospes) 
recognising his former guest {deterem amitum)^ 
He lie^ .down at his well known feet caressing him 
(hlcmduJus). , ' 
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This prodigj' (eUip.) was the work pf nature alone : she 
alone, who gave to the lion all his rage, 
She alone induced him to repress it 

32* The doTe, that has been wounded by thy talons, O l^awk. 
Is alarmed at the least rustling of a wing. {Pentam,). 

The! lamb, that has been at. any time rescued from- the 

jaws of a rapacious wolf, [secedere). 

Never dares again to wander froni the fold (a stabuUs 

^. Haj^y is thW man, who has spent his days in his pa- 
ternal {propriis) fields {Pentam,), 
Whom the same roof sheUers (videt) when an old man, 
that sheltered him when a boy ;' 
Who leaning on his staff on the ssbne sand, on which he 
once crept as a child (c//tp.), » 

RelSites the long history (s^Bcula) of his single .habita- 
tion {easa), , 

24. Fortune has not led him through the innumerable vi- 

cissitudes of life (rarto i«iwiift«): 
He has neither as a traveller (periph,) tasted* of for- 
eign (ignotfis) waters ; 
Nor as a merchant has he feared the seas, nor as a soldier 
the trumpet's sound (classica) ; 
Neither has he undergbne the contentions of jarring 
courts of law {fori). 

25. The Jofly oak he (^') remembers when it hung as an 

acorn {elUp.) on a little branch, . 
And he sees the grove of the same age with himself, 

with himself grow pld. [sees him 

But yet Unbroken is his strength, and the third generation 

A, grandsire «till robust with vigorous limbs [firms /o- 

certis). - ... 

26. May I never so misapply {noUm prosiUuisse) the pow- 
ers of my mind, 

As to become the flatterer of kings and the promoter of 

vice CPentam') : [grave {morti subtrtiho), 

Kift may I spei^d the ishort space, that lean steal from the 

In &wning and cringing (caudam submttam) like a 

fearful dog. 
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97. See loS j Lebanon his bead (gmtdentia cubnina) adfanee I 
See nodding forests on the monntain dance ! 

98. So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his bre^ {Peniam.), 
If chance his mate's shrill note he hear, 
'And xhrope at once into her nest. . . - 

99. Nations behold, remote from reason's beams (elHp.), 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his sandy steams, 

' Of life impatient, rush into the fire. 
And willing victims to th€ir gods ein>ire^ ,, 
Persuaded (percussa cujpidine •oca) the fried soiil to 

regions flies {se4es ubifaia dedere quietas), 
Blest with eternal spring and cloi^ess skies. 

JO. Subdued at length, he owns time's heavier tread, 
Bow«d with the weight of ages on his head t 
So on isome mountain's top the lofty pine, 
With years and tempests worn, in slow decline 
Droops to the chilling rains, the stormy gales, 
While wasting age its trembling boughs assaib. 



LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MEASURES. 
Feist. — ^Metres, t 

The .dactyle and the spondee were the feet in. the most 
general use among the Latin poets, and the measure^, in 
which these feet were most commonly arranged, were the 
hexameter and pentameter ; but in their lyric and dramatic 
compositions, several other kinds of feet* were often jntroduc- 
ed, as well as a great variety of measures. ■ . ^ ^ 

The In^tres empi<^yed in Latin poetf jr are the dactylic, 
the anapestic, the iambic^ the trochaic, the choriambic, and 
the ionic measures. 

A verse which has a i^dundairt sylla^I^' or foot is tenned 
a hypermeterca hypercattzlectic line; a verse wanting a. syl- 
lable at the t>eginning is called acephahus ; a line that wants 
one syllable at the end to complete the measure, eaiakctic ; 

* For an account of the feet employed, see Adam's liatin Grammar 
■iftd Carey's Latin Prosodj. 
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ft^erse wantittg two at the end, hrathycatakcHc ; and a line 
containing its exact number of feet aUd syllables is denoni 
ntiteAacdtokctic. 

DACTYLIC UKASURES; 

1* The principal dactylic measure is the hexameter. 
% The hexameter meiurus is a defective hexameter, and 
has aaiambus in the sixth foot instead. of a spondee; as, 
Dirige 6|d6ris e|qu6s ad | eerta cu|bilia I canes. 

\jLiv.Andron, 

3. The priapean is also a species of hexameter; but it 
has, generally^ a trochee in the first foot, and, sometimes, an 
ampMmacer in the third ; as, 

O cojlonia | quse cupis | ponte | luder^ | longo. 

CatuH 

A regular hexameter verse is termed priapean^ and is, consequent! j^ 
'considered inelegant, when it is so constructed via to admit of beings 
divided into twd portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tenia l.pars paftri data | pars d&ta | tertia | patri* ^ 

CatuH 

4. The regular pentameter is also a dactylic measure. 

5. Tf'd ifk>iie pf^tameter consists of four dtictyles, preceded 
bj ft spondee, a trochee, or an iamt^us ; as, * 

£di|dlt tuba I terrTbi|lem soni|tuiA procuL 

6. The Phalscian or Phaleucian verse consi^ of the 
peixthemimer of a, hexameter, followed by a dactyle and' a 
spondee; as, 

V]se|bat ge]i|di& | sidhrk \ brums. BoetJL 

A, trochee is sometimes found iti thie first foot of this measure, nMi 
Boethius has admitted an iambus in the finit and second feet. 

7. The tetrameter a priore, or the Al^manian dactylie te- 
trameter, consists of the first three feet of a hexameter, fbl* 
lowed by a dactyle ; 'as, . ' ., 

Desilper | In ter|ram nox [ funditur. ' Boeth. 

8. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, 
consists of the last four feet of a heroic verse ; as. 

Sic trrs|tes af|fatus ft|mTc6s: Horat. 
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9. The tetraineter meiunis ot Faliscan consists of the hm, 
four feet of the hexameter meitir^is; as, 

Fabe .rii|bo8 fnijcemque rejeecat. Boeth. 

10. The tetraineter acephalous is the tetrameter a posteriare 
wanting the first semifoot; as, • 

'^ui I se volet |. e$se pojtentem, 

Ani|mds domet | ille fe|rdces. Boeih, 

iL The tetrameter cataleclic is the tetrameter a prion 
wanting the last semifoot r as, 

Nostra dejus canet.| harm6ni|a. Prudent, 

12. The dactylic trin^eter consists of the last three feet of 
a hexameter. ; as, 

/(j^ato I FfrthXi sub | intro, H&rat. 

13.' The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochiah penthemimer, 
18 a heroic penthemimeris, or the first fire half feet of a 
hexameter; hut the first tworfeet are most Cominonly dac* 
tyles ; as, , 

PuMs ^t I umbra su|mus. Horat, 

14. ThQ dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of twb feet, 
a dactyle and a spondee ; as, 

Riut&lpdUd. Hwat. 



ANAPESTIC MEASURES. 

15. The anapestic measure consists of two amlp^sts ^ as, 

Ulul&s|se c&nes. ' Seneca./ 

The fint Foot in this measure was fi^qnently changed to a dactylo 
or a spondee, and the soicond foot often to a spondee, and in a few in- 
stances to a dactyle. 

The anapiestic dimeter consists of two ' anapestic meas- 
ures; as, . > 
PhS.retr»|que gravesMdate sse|vafer6.' 
Cluanti I casus||huma|n& rdtant! Seneca. 

16. The anapestic dimeter catalecUc consists of three 
fe«n, of which th^ first and second are onapests or spondees 
and the third an ahapest, followed by a long syllable ; as^ 
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Ulifiain I modonoajtr^ red!|feiit 

In mo|r^s tem{por& pris{e5s. Boeth, 

' IAMBIC MEASUBES. 

17^ The mmbic trimeter or senarius consists of three iam- 
\iiO measures or six iambic feet ; ad, 

Siiis I et ip|sa R6|ma vl|ttbus | riiit Horat. 

The puire iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin 
poets. To give to this metre greater slowness and dignity, 
they introduced spondees into the first, third and fifth feet ; 
and in every foot except the last, which was always an iambus, 
a long syllable was often changed into two short syllables, so 
that an anapest or a dactyle was often used for a i^pondee, and 
a tribrac for an iambus, and, sometimes, a proceleusmatic was 
found in the first foot ; as, 

duQ quo I sceles'tT rai|tTs aut | cur d§x|terrs. ^ - 
AiTti;bus atjque cani|bus h6mi|cida Hecltorem. . 

' Horat. 
The writers of comedy, satire, and fables, admitted the 
spondee, or a foot equal to it, into the second and fourth; feet, 
AS well as the first, third and fifth, and a proceleusmatic in 
the 'first foot; as, 

Tuo I palajto dau|sus pa|v6 pasjcitQr. Petron^ 

Amrtjtit m^ljto propri|um qui ali|enum ap|pet;t 
Pilres I dam non | sTnt vesjtrfie for|titu{dini. 
Super etljam jac|tas tegejre quod | jubet. Ipiidor. 

Phadrus, 

18. The scazon, or choliambus, or lame iambic,' is the 
iambic trimeter with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally 
an iambus iii the fifth ; as, 

car in I theajtrum Cftto J'seve|re ve|nTsti1 
An ide{6 tanjtani ve|neras | ut expires? Mart, 

19« The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, or quadratus,^ a 
measure used by the comic poets, consists of four iambie 
measures or eight iambic ibet, subject to the san^e rariations 
as tl^e iambic trimeter ; as, \ 

Nunc hic I dies | &li$m | Titam Hfjiert, Sli|os mdjres 
pQs|tuiat. TertnL 

fUk The iambie tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, k 

28* 
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the iambic tetrameler, deprired of its last sjUable, and alwaji 
haring an iambus, in the seventh foot; as,. 

Depren|s& naJTis in | marl | ve8a|n]en|te venjto. 

CatuU: 

21. The iambic trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iainbic trimeter with an iambus in the fifth foot, and wanting 
the final syllable in the sixth foot ; as, ' 

Vocajtus at]que npn | v6ca|tus au{dit. 

Trahunt|que siclcas ma|ohTn8B | c&ri|nas. Horat. 

22. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures 
or four iambic feet, but it admits the same variations as the 
iambic trimeter ; as, 

Fortj I sequejmur pec|t6re. 
CS'nTdi{& tracjtavlt | dapes. 
Vide|re propejrantes [ domum. Horat. 

23. The iambic dimeter hypermeter is the iambic dimeter, 
with the third foot generally a spondee, and having an odd 
■yljable after the. fourth foot; as, 

Venajtor in | campTs | nTva|lis. Horat, 

24. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the ^ambic dime- 
ter, having most commonly sin iambus in every foot, and 
always wanting the first syllaMe ; as, 

Tru|dTtur | dies | die. Horat. 

25. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
dimeter, iambic, wanting the final syUable, anfi having an 
iambus in the third foot ; as. 

Lex hsec | data est | cadujoi?, 

Deo I juben,te, memjbris, 

Ut tem]pr-ret | labojrem 

Medicajbiir^ | vdlupjtas. Pruienfius^ 

26. The Galliambus consists of two catalectic dimeters, 
having, in general; a spondee or an anapest in the first foot of 
the first dimeter, and a tribrac in the second foot of the sec- 
ond dimeter, the final syllable of the second dimeter J3eing 
omitted ; as^ 

Super al|ta vec|tus a|tys|[celeri | r&til m&|ria. CatuU 

f'KOCHAIC MEASURES^ ' 

27. The most common trochaic metre is the tetrameter or 
octonarius catalectic, and it consists of seven feet followed 
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by an odd syllable, the las> foot being always a trochee^ while 
most of the other feet are liable to the same variations as the 
feet in' iambic measiures; as, 

Pulchri|u8 mul|to p&|rari [ quam crSjari |'nobi|lem. 

. Ausan. 
D&nftijdes cojite | vestras | hie d]|es qu8e|rlt m&|nus. 

Seneca. 

28. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, 
consists of five feet,, the first a trochee, the second a spondee 
and sometimes a trochee, the third a dactyle, and the fourth 
ai^d fifth trochees ; as, 

Csete|ris ma|jor tibi | miles | imp&r. Horat. 

Thd. strophe or stanza, in which Sappho composed her verses, con- 
sists of three Sapphic verses followed by an adonic : its elegance and 
8we« tneas m^de it popular among the Latih poets, and caused it to be 
ofVaii introduced into their elegiac verses^ 

29. The Phalffician or hendecasyllabic verse consists of 
five feet, the first of which is generally a spondee, though it 
is sometimes an iambus or a trochee, the second a dactyle, 
and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est | vivere | sed va|lere | vit&. . Martial, 

30. The trochaic dimeter consists of four feet, the first 
and two lastx)f which are always trochees, and the second a 
trochee, spondee, dactyle, or anapest ; as, 

Non fa|cit quod | optat | ipse 

Ore I torvo | cdnuni|nantes. Boeth. 

GBORIAMBIC MEASURES. 

31. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi, and an iambus ; as,' 

iEtas I carpe diem | quam itoinimum | cr§diil& p68|terd. 

Hqrat. 

32. The choriambib tetrameter ponsists of three choriambi 
or feet of equal length, followed by a bacchic ; as; 

Omne ^emus | cum fliivTis | oi^ne c&nat | profundum. 

Claud. 
Gui reserajta mugiunt [ aure& claus|trS. mundi. Serenus 

33. The Alcaic epichoriambic tetrameter acatalectic con- 
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nsts of tii6 second epitrit, two choHambi, and a bacchic ; ai, 
Te deos ojro Sybarin | cur properes | amandp. Horat. 
34. The Asclepiadic tetrameter ,. invented by the poet As- 
clepiadesy consists of a spondee,, two choriambi, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Mfficejnas fitavis I edite rejgTbus.^ Hbrat. 

*Ih» first fix)t of this verse is sometimes, a idactyle ; as, 
Effugi|jim et miseros | libera mors | Tocet Seneca. 

This method of scanning the Asclepiadic may be considered as the 
most correct : it has, hqwever, been sometimes scanned in a different 
manner y the firstfoot being made a spondee, the second a dactyie 
followed by an odd syllable, and the last two feet dactyles; as, 

Ma;cS|n&8 atft|vis | edite | rSglbQs. Horai. 

36. The choriambic trimeter or Glyconic consists of three 
feet, the first a sjx^iidee, an iambic, or a l3x>chee, the second 
a choriambus, and the third an iambic ; as, 

Sic te I diva potens | Cj^prl. Horat, 

Mjagn& I progenies | J5v]s. CatuS, 

Bonis I crede fugajcibus. Boetk. 

36. The choriambic trimeter cataiectic or Pherecratic is 
the Glyconic deprived of its final syllable, and sometimes 
having an anapest in the first foot.; as, 

Gr&to I Pyrrha siib anjtro. Horat, 

Ddminis | pressiis Tn]|quis. Boetk. 

37. The choriambic dimeter consists of a chpriambus and 
a bacchic ; as, 

LydiA die I per omnes. Horat, 

IONIC MEASURES. 

38. The i<»ic a im^ore. or Sotadic consists of three ionics 
a mcgore and a spondee: the. ionic feet are, however, fire- 
quently changed into dichorees, and a long syllable into two 
short syllables ; as, « - ^ 

VoGalI& I qusedam.memdjrant conspti& | qusedam. 

Terendoh. 
Has ftum. geini|na compede | dedicSt c&|tenaLs, 
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S&turne, ti|bl ZqiIus, | anniilds piri|Gres. Martial, 

39. The ionic d mi^tore consists of three or four feet, 
which are all ionics a mnore; as, 

Puer ales | tibi telas j oporos^jque MinerT». Hdrat, 

COMPOUND METflES. 

40. The greater Alcaic (consists of two iambic feet, which 
are sometimes changed intip spondees, and an^ odd syUable, 
followed by a choriambus and tin iambus ; as, 

Vides I lit al|ta I stet iiive can|didum, 

CoBled|tis ar|cis|nobilis rn|c61a. ^ Herat^ 

41. The Archilochian heptameter conisiists of the dactylic 
tetrameter apridpe, followed by three trochee^; as, 

Nunc d6cet|aut vTri|di nitT[dum capiit | impe|d)re | myrto. 

Horat. 

42. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic coa 
sists of two dactyles, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levi& I personal eye | saxa. . Horat, 

The preceding account of the metres in the moat common uso 
among the Latin poets will, it is presumed, he found hoth compre- 
hensive and accurate. The student, who is desirous of more ezten> 
sive information on this subject, ipxy consult with adyaniago Carey's 
Latin Prosody. 

^' 

In their lyric compositions, the Latin poets seldom, con- 
fined themselves to one species of verse, but, for the sake of 
greater variety and harmony, they' generally introduced tWo, 
and sometimes three different ineasures into the same ode. 
This chaAge of metre is found in Almost all the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, ajid has contributed much to the beauty of his poetry. 

The first thirty of the following exercises are designed to 
he scanned; the Succeeding thirty four require the order of 
the words to he changed, in order to tke lines being formed 
into verses ( the remaining exercises are intended to he trcms- 
lated. The figures' prefixed'to the exercises refer to the metres 
of the verses contained in theiti, • 
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EXERCISES 

1. No. a . . 

Haud sic magni cbpditor orbis ; 
, Huic ex alto cuncta taenti 
Nulla terrs jnole reeaetunt, 
Non nox atris^ nubibus obstat 
2. No. 9. 

GratiuB astra hitent, libi Notus 
D^sinit imbriferos dare sonos ; , . ' 
.Lucifer ut tenebrad pepulerit, 
Pulchra dies roseos agit equos. 

8. 1^0. 16. 

Somnos dabaf herba salubris, 
pQfK^m queque lubricus amnis, 
"Umbras aki^ima pinus; 
Nondum maris alta secabat. 

i No. 31. 

Tu ne qussieris scire, nefas, quem mibi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quidquid erit, pati ; 
Seu plures hyemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ulUmam. 

6. No. 1, 8. 

Albus ut obscuro deterget iiubila ccelo 
Ssepe Notus, ndque parturit imbres 

Perpetuois, sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam yitaecpie labores. 

6. * No. 1, 13, 1, 13. 

iMfiugere nives ; redeunt jam. gramina campis. 

Arbor ibusque cogiae ; 
Mutat terra vipes ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praBteretfnt. 

7. No. 1, 17, 1, 17. ; 

Mella cava manant ex ilice ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha desilit pede. 

Ulic injusss veniunt ad mulqtra capellsy , 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

a No. 17, 22, 17, tJ2. 

Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 
•Videre proper dntes domum I . 
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fidere fe^sos^ vomerem inversitmy boYes, 
Collo trahentes languido. 

9. No. 11,36. 
Qmne hominom genus in terr is - 

Simili {^git ab ortu ; 

Unus enim reruip pater est, 

IJnus cuncta ministrat. 

10. No. 34, 35. ' 

Jam veriseoraites, qu«e mare temperant, 
Impellunt animee lintea Thracise ; 
Jam nee prata^igent, nee fluvii strepunt 
Hybema nive turgidi. ^ 

11. ♦ No. 35, 54. 

Caris raulta soda&ibus, > 

NttUi plura tamen, dividit oscula, 
duslm dulci Lamiae,. memor 

ActsB non alio rege puertis. 

12. No. 28, 14. 
, Scandit seratas vitiosa naves 

Cura, nee turmas eqiiitum relinquit, 
Oeior eervis, et agente nimbos . 

OgIot Euro. 

13. No. 41, 21, 

Sohitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni ; 

Trahuntqiie siccas machinsS earinas ; 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, au^arator igni, , 
Nee prata canis idbicaift pruinis. 

14. , No.* 37/33. 

Cur neqoe militaris * 

Inter sequales equitat ; Gallica nee lupatis 

Temperat ora frsnis 1 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? cor oliTiim 

16. No, 34, 34, 36, 35. 

Vos Tempe totidem toUite laudibus^ 
Natalemque, mares,, Delon ApoUinis, 

Insignemqn^ pharetr& 

Fraternaque humerum lyri. k 



LATIN Exercises* 

1& No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 

Doctrina sed vim promoTct insitaniy 
Itectique cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque dcifecere mores, . 
Dedecorant bene nata eulpse. 

17. No. 1, 22, 13. 

Nobilis ut gr^di cecinit Centaurus alumna, 
" Invicte mortalis, deiL ' 
Nate puer Tbetide, 
Te manet Assaraei tellus, quam frigida parri 
Find|int Scamandri^flumina, 
Lubricus el Simoifs." 

18. 1%). 24, 21. 
At fides, e^ ingeni 

Benigna vena est ; paupc^mqua dives 
Me pe^t. Nihil supra 

B^ lacesso ; nee potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito. 

Satis beatus unicis Sabiuis. 

19. No. 17, 13, 22. 

Ubi hsec sevcrus te palam laudaveram, 
Jussus abire domum, 
Ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi postes, et ben 
Limina dura, quibus 
Lumbos et infregi latus. 

20. , ;.No. 18! 
QuercQ^a Fauni, vosque rore Tino»> i. 
GoMes benigni, mit^s Evapdri sedes, 
'Si quid salubre vallibu^ fr^ndet vestris, 
Leraraen (egro*;ferte certatim vati. 

Sic ill^, chartis redditUs rursCim {Musis, 
Vicina dulci prata mulcehit cantu. 



21. 



82. 



Frigora mitescant Zephyris ; ver pioterit estaa, 

Interitura simul ; 
Pomifer autumnus fi<ages,eAuderit; eit mox 

Bruma recurrit iners. 

Labuntur aids interim ripis aqae, 
• Quenintur in sylvis aves. 
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Fohtesque lymphis obstrepuqt manantib^ ; 
Somnos quod invitet levea. 
«. . . 

Qa^m variis terras animatia. permeant figuris ! 
Namque alia extento sunt corpore, pulveremque Yerruat, 
Cbntinuumque trahunt vi, pectoris incitallk sulcum. 
Sunt quibus alarum levitas vaga, verberetque ventos. 

24. , 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quein super notas aluere r^pas, 
Fervet, immensusqua ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 

26. 

Cftm uemus flatu Zephyri tepentis 

Verms irrubuit rosis, * 

Spiret insanum nebulosus Auster, 
Jam spinis abeat decus. 
26. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres : o beate SexXi, 
Vitffi summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam , 
Jam te premet nox, fabulaeque manes. 

27. 

Nee Coae referunt jam tibi purpurcB, 
Nee v\bi\ Idpides, tempora, qu« sen^el 
Notis condita fastis 
Ihclusit volucris dies. 

2a 

Purap rivus aquae, sylvaque jugenim 
Paucorum, et segetis certa f^es mev, 
Fulgentem imperio fenilis Africs 
Fallit, sorte beieitipr. i 

29. 

Virtus, recludens imnieritis mofi 
Coelum, negata tientat iter via ; 
Coetusque vulgares, et udam 
Spemit huinum fugiente pemi&. 



30. 



Quid genus et protvos strepitis t 
Si primordia restra 
29 



S88 lat.iN'£xe;b€US|:s; 

J^ucUfremque Deam spectesi 
Nullus'degener extat, 

Ni vitiis pejora fovens, 
Troprium deserat .ortuuL 



31. No. 16. 

Utitiam modo redirent nostra 
Tempan in priscos mores ! 
Sed, ignibus JSthaB ss&vior, 
Ainor fervens habendi aidet 

38. No. 6. 

Nunc jacet lumine mentis effcBto, 
Et pressus colla catenis gravibus, 
Declivemque pondere gerens vultHm, 
G)gitur, heu, cernere terram stolidam. 

33. No. 17. 

Anima mea, recogita mecmn, recogita, 
Horrore quo perculsa, ponti videris 
Imo ex sinu profunditates erutas, 
Montesque fluctuum imminentes montibus. 

34. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

EIusus miser, non est, ut arbitraris, 

Mors atra filia Noctis, 
Erebove creta patre sive Erinnye^ 

Vastpve sub Chao. nata* 

86. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Ast'illa, missa steUato jdcbIo, Dei 

Messes colligit ubique; 
Animasque, reconditas eanie& mole^ 

In lucem et evocat ailras. 

M. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

En^ mtdr defesse, et infi^ despioe 

VitfiB terpinum viaeque. 
Vide quo laboriosa restigia 
Hue, ecce, omnia teudnnt 

37. No. 30, 24, 30, 24. 

Hybla, iunde totios flores, 
duidquid kttulit annus : 



' MOSODT. 

HyblaHprum vestem sfMirge, 
QuaftCns campus Enns est 

Sa No.'28,..28, 28, 14. '/ 

Deus, laudes in Sione mahent te, 
' ^ ffiCf castis sacris operata, tibi 
Oens Yota tua solvet, victiinisque 
Aras tmbuet 

38 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Quique tarn prssens supplicantum tibi 
Secundos exitus tribuas votis, 
Gentes petent te mwndi sub utroque 
Jacentes axe. 

40,^ No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Tu, potens rerum pollens Talidisque 
Viribus, catensl stabili Drmas 
Tractus montiain,*jugaque inquietis ' 
Proceliis tunsa. 

41. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu maris, agitata ventis nigris, 
Componis terga ;- rebelles cohibes 
Motus gentium, placid&que mutas 

Tumultus pace. 

42. No. 28, 28, 28, 14, 
Ultimi rerum signa tua norunt, 
Et pavetit fines, coruscis quoties 
Flammis turgidum fremuit stmoro 

Casium mur^iure. ' 

4a No. 28, 28, 28, 14 

Tu solum terrce, itnbrem sitientis, 
Invisis iaetus ; graTidaeque nubis ^ 
De sinu, fundis genitale pigios 
In senien agros. 

44 No. 28, 28, 28,' 14. 

, Alveus, pleno semper tibi amne, 
Turgidus Icetd. novat fruge arva, 
Campos floribus, vireiites nemonim 
Reeeaeufl firoode. 
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45. No. 26, 2&, 28, 14. 

Tu maceras rore leni tola contuniicif 

— ternB, glebas subigisque, 

Sulcos ebrios aihictu viridante 
inumbfas messis. - 

46. No. 28, 28, 28, 14, 
QL\A feres gressus, annum renorabiii 
Frugum fertil^m, vegetansque fcetus 
Per YaUes cavas saltus riguosque 

Humor mipluet 

47 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Pauper iigurii {(xpoc.) colonn^ gestiet, 
Comitans capellas distentas lacte ; 
. Colles mugient, et sylva, amica fessia 
. -juvencis. 

48. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
.' Spes cupidas aratoris fovebit ' 

Fluctuanslatis campis seges akna ; 
Ut canal tibi feriatus festa 
In umbra carmen. 

49. No. 34, 34, 84, 35. 
Quid firustr^ rabidi can^ petitis mfe t 
Gur premis improbum propositum Livor t 
Sicut pastor ovem, Dominus regit me : 

- Nil ptoitus deerit (synar,) mihi. 

50. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Per mitia^abula viridis campi. 
Quae amoenitas teneri veris pingit. 
Nunc pascorplacidd, nunc latiis satumm 
Molliter explico fessus. 

51. No. 34, 34i 34, 35.; 
Rivus puriB aquae leniter astrepens 
Restituit robora languidis membris ; 
Et spiritus recreat mando fomite . 

Sub &CQ torridi solis. 

58 No. 34, 34, 34^, 35. 

Gum peteret mens- vaga devios sattus, 
Sequens teneras lUecebras errorum. 



Bonus retraiit, dehuo ice msenm, 
In Tiam jnstitis? pastor. 

63. No. 34, 34, 34, 33. . 

Nec^ si luctifica manuper trepidas intenikec 

—' tenebras mors vtilnera mihi, 

F(trmid^m pergere, te duce, me pedo ' 
Facies secorum tuo. 

64. No. 34, 34, 34, 36. /■^ 
Tu acciii;nulas mensas epulis ; merum 

Tu sufficis plenis pateris ; et caput extularas 

^ui^guento : conficit aemulos 

Dum spectant anxius dolor. 

66. No. 34, 34, 34, 36. 

Tua bonitas nunquam destituet me, 
Perpetuo favor profususque bonis, 
Et non sollicitae domi tuae longa 
Tempora TitsB transigam. 

36. No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 

Tecum alta Virtus sedet laurigeram 
Frontem decora, et Veritas filia, 
Cui Tultus fulgens immortale 
Radiatur purpureo igne. 

67. No. 17. 
Po^tce veteres fabulantur Protea 
Fuisse quendam, qui verteret se in omnes 
Forraas, nee posset eontineri ullis vinculis, 

dum nunc in liquentes undas fluit, 
Nunc stridet flainma, nunc forus leo n^t, 
Arbor viret, ursus horret, anguis sihilat 

58. No. 41. 

' Unica gens hominum altius l^vat celsum cacumea, 
Atque ievis stat recto corpore, despicitque ternui. 
Haec figura admonet, nisi terrenus malei desipis, 
Qui recto vultu petis oelum, exerisque £xmtem. 
In sublime animum quoqiie feras, ne gtalYata ] 
Inferior sidat mens ieelsius levato corpore; 

10. No.'29. 

due faciilnt vitam beatiorem, 
Rsc sunt, Martiaiis lucundissime ; 
2&» 
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' Ager non ingratus, peremiis tbooB, ^ 

Nunqiiam lis, rara toga, quieta mens,. I 
Ingenuffi vires, corpus salubre, 
Simplicitas prudens, ainici pares ; 

eO. No.29. 

Fapilis conTictus, sine arte mensa 
Nod ebria nox sed curis soluta, 
Tortts non tristis attainen pudicus, 
• Somnus, qui tenebras breves faciat, 
Velis esse quod sis, nihilque malis, 
Nee metuas diem summum, nee optes. 

61. No. 35, 34, 31, 35, 34, 31. 

. Oaudio pectora pulsat 

Lsto cor trepidum ; lingua avet tuas 

Promere laudes ; spes bona tacite recreat corpus. 
Tu viam vitae reseras : 
De vultu tuo fluvii Istitis 

Manant^ tu tribuis gaudia munifica dexteri. 

ea. No. 34, J34, 34, 35. 

Qiialis per silentia nigra nemorum, 
VaBesque irriguas, et domos virides, 
Fons placidus murmure languido serpit, 

Perageiis secretum iter ; 
Paullsper vagus, atque agens exiguos Maeandroer, 

sinuat se variis modis, 

DuQi tandem, fugam celerera priecipitans, 

Maris gremio miscetur« 

Talis per senijtanli tacitam devia 
PifTugiat setas, non gravis c^ibps, 
Rauca j^urgia fori nx>n experta, nee palms 

-decus sanguineum ; 

.Cumque tc^nebrae instant et lux brevis OGciditiK 
Et satura ludo, et laboribus fessa. 
Membra jacentia mors Icnisque sopor 
^ ManU placidi componant. 

64. No. 16. 

Qae eanit altis ramis, gaitula 
Ales elauditur antro cavesB ; 
Hai6 licet ppcula' illita melle, ^ 



63. 
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Dalci studio, dapes largasque, « 

Cura ludens hominum ministret, ' ' 

Si tamen, saliens arcto tectoi, 

Viderit gratas umbras nemoruniy 

Preterit sparsas escas pedibus ;' 

Sylvas jtantum requirit moesta, 

Susutrat sylyas voce dulci. 

65. No. 11,36, 11,36. 

The same Creator gave to the sun his rays; He gave to 
the moQD her horns ; He also gave inhabitants to the earth, ahd 
stars to the Heaven. 

TII0 do radius Phcebus ; 
' Et do cornu luna ; 
III0 etiam terra (enall.) homo 
Do, et coelum sidus. 

66. No. 28, 35, 28, 35. 

The sea is often resplendent in calm weather. Its waves 
being^ unruffled ; The north wind often raises in it raging 
tempests, The waters being agitated. 

Ssepd radio tranquillo serenum 

Mare, ductus immotus ; 
SsBp^ Aquilo tempestas (aynon.) fervens, 

4i'<luoi^ (enoZ^) versus, concito. 

67. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Whoever shall wish Cautiously to erect a house that shall 
stand; Should take care to avoid the sea, Threatening with 
its waves Th^ topof a lofty mountain. And should ahun quick- 
sands. 

Quisauis perennis volo 

Seaes caiit^ (hwU.) pono, 
Et minans fluctus, 

Mare (symni.) spemo corot, 
' Altus faion^ cacunien, 

Arena vitet bibulus. . 

68. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 26, 36. 

The former of these situations the south wind* Assails .with 
all its strength ; The loose quick-fiands Are unable to hear 
the pressing weight Hemeniber to place your house on a 
low And film rock. 

Ille Auster (tpUhet) 
Vires totus ur^et ; 
Hm solutus penduhim v 
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« PonduB recfUflo fero. 

Memento, figo domus hmnilis 
— sazuin certus'. 

69. No. 25, 36, 525, 36, 25, 36. 

Although The wind roar, Agitating the waters, a&d cover- 
ing them with ruins. You, happily, screened By the sti^ngth 
of your unmoved rampart, Shall serenely spend your days. 
Smiling at the fury of the wind« 

Tonp quamvis, ruina 
, M<\\ioT miscens, ventus, 

Ta, quietus conditus 

Feliciter (enaJL) vallas robor, 
iEvum serene (entill.) duco^ 

Irridens (endU.) ira (enall,) esther^ 



70. No. 35. 

Orpheus, the Thracian bard, bewailing Ijong since the 
death of Ei^ydice, his wife, After he had, by his mournful 
strains, made The woods move, and the flowing Rivers stano 
still. The stag fearlessly drew near the fierce lions. Nor did 
the hare fear The dog before her, that was now rendered 
harmless by the song. 

Conjux fUnuB (emdl.) quondam 
Gemens, ThreYcius vales 
Postquam modus flebilis 
Curro sylra, mobilis 
Amnis coffo sto, 

Jungoque latas intrepid^ {enaU^ 
Leo scBVUs cerva, 
Nee timeo lepus vtsus 
Canis, jmm cantuB placidus. 

71. No. 35. , 

When a n^ore violent Passion burned within his breast. 
And the strains, which had subdued ail things around him. 
Could not soothe the sorrpws of him, from whom they pro- 
ceeded, Coimplaining of the cruel deitie;9, He went to their in- 
fernal abodes. There, bringing tender strains From his har- 
mcmioiis strings, He weeps, and moves even the infernal re- 
gions, And with a sweet prayer Solicits pardon and &vouir'of 
the gods of tlm shades. 

Cilim intima flagrantior 
Pectoris fervor Dreret, 
Nee, qui subigo cunctat , 
Modus mulceo dominus, 
Qiuerens superi immitis, 
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Douku infeniiiB adeo. 
intc, lonaiiB chorda blandus 

' temperans cajrmeh, 

Defleoy et moveo (endlL) Tenara, 
. £t prece dulcis venia 
, . Hojgo umbra doiAinus. ' 

72. No. 35. 

Cerberus, the three-headed gaardkn of the entrance, 
stands amazed, Captivated by the unusual song. The cruel 
goddesses, the avengers of crimes,. Who are Sie authors of 
miseries. Are now bedewed with tears in sorrow. The rapid 
wheel hurries not round The body of Ixion; And Tantalus, 
a prey to long-continued thirst, Heeds not the waters near 
him. The. vulture, while he is delighted with the strains^ 
Tears not the liver of Tityus. 

Ter^minus stupeo novus 
Janitor captus carmen. 
Sontes, qui malum agito, 
Dea, ultrix scelus, 
Jam mcBstus madeo lachryms. 
Non caput Ixionius 
Rota veioz pnecipito ; 
£t, perditus site longus, 
Tantalud flumen sperno. 
Dum sura modus satur, vultur 
Jf on traxit jecur Tit3ri. 

73. No. 35. 

At length the monarch of the shades, commiserating his 
sorrows, says, " We yield. Let us give to the bard as a 
companion His wife, redeemed by his song: Bfit let this 
condition accompany the gift, That it shall not be lawful for 
him to look behind him. Until he shall have left these re- 
gions." Who shdll lay a restraint on lovers? Alas! when 
near the boundaries of the realms of night, Orpheu$ looked 
back on his Eurydice, Lost her, and was undone. 

'* Viiicor^*' tandem arbiter 

Umbra aio miserans, 

" Dono vir comes 

Conjux, carmen emptun : . - 

Bed donunr (enall.) leX' cd^rced, 

Ne, dum relinquo (enaU.) Taitara, 

Fas Sinn flecto lumcin.^* 

Quis amans Jiex del ? 

Heu ! prope. nox tetminus, Orpheus 

— '• — '■ suuB Eurydice 

Video, perdo, et (dsyn.) occido. 
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74. No. 28/ ^ ,' : 

The mighty {dun) labours of Ilerodies render him iDa^ 
trioii9 {cMmtoU) .* \ . . 

He overcame the proud Centaurs f 

He stripped from the fierce Netnean (eUip,) lion his 
skin (spoUum) ; [darts. 

He pierced also the harpies (vohtcres) with his unerring 

75. No. 28. 

He took from the watchful (cementi) dragon the gold- 
en (eSi^.) apples ; 

He dragged along Cerberus in a three-fold chain : . 

The conquering hero (victor) is said to have placed their 
Qmel 

Blaster as food before the fierce steeds of Diomed. (elKp.) 

76. No. 28. 

The hydra was destroyed by a burning (combusto) poison ; 
The god of (elHp.) the river Acheloiis, maimed (turbatus) 

in his forehead, 
Hid his face« covered with shame, beneath his waters {ripis); 
He laid Antsus prostrate (stramt Antrum) on the African 

sands. 

77. No. 28. 

Cacus appeased by his death {eUip,) the anger of Evander ; 

And the shoulders {ellip.) of Hercules (eUip.), which the 
mighty (ahus) glol^s was soon to press with its weight 
(e/%), 

These shoulders the boar (setiger) of Arcadia (eUip.) stain- 
ed with his foam ; 

His last, labour supports on his shoulders the heavens. 



78. No. 17. 

When all thy mercies, O my God (Jehava), 

My rising sotd surveys, 
Transported with Uie view, I'm lost {mens hard mea) 

In wonder, love and praise. 

79. No. 17. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my rajvished breast? 

But thou canst read it there. 
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80. ' No. ly. 

To all hiy weak oomipiiuiils mi criee . 

Thy morcy lent an ear (tua auris aeeepk staOm)' 
Ere yet my, feeble thonghts had. learot 

To form theoiaelfes in/prayer. « 

81. No. 17. 

Unnombered (^puB tmUus aquai computus) comfiirts to my 
soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flowed {profluxerint tot inii- 
nera). 

82. No. 17. 
When in the slippery paths of youth 

With heedless steps {Incogitans, ammique praceps) 
I ran. 
Thine arm. unseen conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man (ovum maturius), 

88. No. 17. 

Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

It gently cleared my way, 
And through the pleasing snares {blandimenta faUada) of 
vice, 
More to be feared than they {Pericubm pra cmteris 
fermtia), . 

84. No. 17.. 

When worn with sickness, oil hast thoa 

With health renewed toy face, 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk, 

Revived my soul with grace. 

■ • ■ . ■ ' • ' 

85. No. 17. 

Thy bounteous hand'^ith worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o'er {sat supirque me bedrit 
copia), ' ' 

And in a kind and faithfhl fiiead 

Has doubled all my store. 
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86. No. 17. 
Ten thousand thousand precious ^IRb 

My daily thanks employ ; 
. Nor is the least a cheerftd hearty 

That tastes {accipit) those gifts wi|h'^% 

87. No. 17. 

Through every period of my life ( VUa jper (mme siadntm, 
aduttas et senex)^ 

Thy goodness I'll pursue, 
And, a&r death {hoc corpus exutus), in distant worldSy 

The glorious theme rene\i. 

88..- ^ No. 17. ; . 

When nature fails (cesset), and day and night 

Divide thy works uo more, 
My ever-grateful {memor usque) heart, O Lsvd, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

89. No. 17. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyfiil song I'll raise ; 
But, O ! *»ternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. 



90. No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Little cricket, full of mirth, 
Chirpiiig on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, — 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song moVe soft and sweet; 
lu return, &ou shah receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

9L No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Thus thy praise shall bo exprest, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ; 
While the r^t is on the scput, . 
And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best, . 
Frisking thus before the fire, 
Thou hast all thine heilrt's deshre. 
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92. Na35. 10 Lines. 

Though in Toice and shape they be 
Formed as TT akin to thee^ 
Thou surpassest, hap]iier far, 
Happiest grasshoppess that are. 
Theirs is but a suminer's song ; 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpairedl* and. shrill, and clear. 
Melody throughout the year. 

Oa. No. 25. 10 Lines. * 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play ; 
Sihg then, and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 
Lives not, aged though h^ be, 
llaif a span, compared with thee. 



94. No. 17. 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue, ethereal sky. 
And spangle* 1 heavens, a shining framed 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from d^y to day. 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 

«5. No. 17. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nighdy to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn^ 
Confii^m the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pofe^ 



S^ I.4TIN XXXBCISE8. 

,9a * Nal7., 

Wlwi though in ool^iiiii ailence all 
Move routfd this dark, terrestrial bat. — 
What though no real voice nor aoima 
Amidst their radiant orbs be fcoad^-r- 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voioe. 
For ever singing, as they ^ne, * 
** The hand thiet made us is divine* 
{Dwinui ettf ^m nos creamt, artifex). 
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